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PAET  I 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  EUROPEAN  POPULATION 
1500  -  1800 


The  population  of  the  world  is  constantly  stream- 
ing back  and  forth  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Through- 
out history  it  has  been  pushing  from  regions  of  higher 
to  regions  of  lower  social  pressure.     Migration,  war  and 
trade  go  hand  in  hand  to  achieve  these  adaptations  which 
form  the  most  spectacular  part  of  human  history. 

If  it  were  overpopulation  alone  which  necessitated 
these  movements,  history  would  have  fewer  international 
catastrophies  as  well  as  persecutions  and  repressions 
within  social  groups.     It  is  the  differential  social  energy 
which  effects  these  movements.    Apart  from  mere  numbers 
of  people,  the  basic  factors  which  are  responsible  for 
the  main  currents  of  history,  appear  to  be  the  relation- 
ship of  population  to  its  natural  resources,  its  capital 
equipment,  its  store  of  empirical  and  applicable  knowledge, 
and  above  all  its  social  structure. 

Usually,  a  migratory  movement  leads  in  one  direc- 
tion.       Starting  from  a  region  of  higher  social  pressure, 
one  people  or  tribe  brings  pressure  to  bear  on  its  im- 
mediate neighbors,  while  these  again  push  towards  the 
next  people,  fulfilling  the  secular  trend  in  the  di- 
rection of  least  resistance,  -  until  the  power  of  the 
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movement  is  spent  and  another  region  with  newly  stored 
up  social  pressure  emits  another  wave  of  wars  and  migra- 
tions. (1) 

The  Age  of  Mercantilism  is  unique  in  the  migratory 
history  of  the  Western  World.     In  ancient  times  and  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  the  migrations  of  peoples  always 
proceeded  for  a  long  period  in  one  direction,  such  as 
the  Great  Migrations  from  east  to  west,  or  the  expe- 
ditions to  Italy  of  the  emperors,  the  crusaders,  and 
the  Normans  of  the  12th  century  from  north  to  south. 
But  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Modern  Era, 
Europe  became  at  one  time  the  starting  point  of  wide  mi- 
grations both  to  the  west  and  to  the  east.     On  the  one 
hand,  there  was  the  streaming  of  population  to  the  New 
World  which  peopled  two  enormous  continents  with  new  in- 
habitants.    On  the  other  hand,  a  no  less  copious  movement 
was  directed  to  the  steppes  of  Southern  Europe  and  the 
vast  spaces  of  Siberia. 

That  these  two  great  outlets  for  migration  should 
have  been  opened  up  to  the  Europeans,  was  not  only  due  to 

(1)     In  contrast  to  those  who  conceive  of  the 
movements  of  peoples  either  as  happy  colonizations  and 
expressions  of  their  superior  culture,  or  as  wilful 
conquests  and  territorial  robberies  of  their  outrageous 
neighbors,  a  more  objective  historical  conception  is 
reached  by  the  Russian  emigres  Alexander  and  Eugen 
Kullscher  in  their  "Kriegs  -  und  Wanderzuge:  Weltgeschichte 
als  Volkerbewegung. "  (1932) 
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their  superior  methods  of  transport  and  warfare,  as  is 
shown  by  the  negligible  part  which  the  densely  peopled 
countries  and  islands  of  southern  and  eastern  Asia 
played  for  European  colonization.     It  was  rather  the  fact 
that  the  aborigines  of  the  Americas  as  well  as  of  northern 
Asia  of  that  time  were  not  strengthened  any  more  by  the 
Mongoloid  peoples  of  Asia  who  in  past  milleniums  had  set- 
tled the  greater  part  of  the  earth,  finally  enveloping 
all  white  and  black  races  in  a  huge  ark  stretching  from 
Finland  and  the  Turk  peoples  of  the  Balkans  around  the 
globe  to  the  Eskimoes  of  Greenland. 

At  the  time  of  Columbus,  the  Polynesian  contacts 
with  America  had  ended  at  least  2000  years  ago,  probably 
after  archipelagoes  in  the  Pacific  had  subsided.  (2) 
But  even  after  Magellan  had  revealed  the  mystery  of  the 
Pacific,  there  was  not  even  a  possibility  of  Oriental  im- 
migration to  America,  before  a  regular  steamboat  line 
spanned  this  ocean  in  1857.    Any  large-scale  transport 
from  the  Orient  to  the  west  coast  of  America  was  excluded 
by  the  fact  that  the  winds  of  the  Pacific  blow  constantly 
in  a  western  direction.     The  Japanese  showed  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  trade  with  European  merchants,  before  the 
so-called  seclusion  laws  of  1638  forbade  Japanese  citi- 
zens to  go  abroad  under  pain  of  death;  nor  would  the 

(2)    MacLeod,  Am.  Indian  Frontier,  53  and  563. 
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opposition  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Philippines  have  been 
able  to  suppress  trade  between  Japan  and  Mexico.  The 
voyage  was  too  arduous;     even  good  Spanish  vessels,  which 
set  out  from  L^anila,   reached  the  west  coast  of  America 
after  three  or  four  months  with  half  their  crew  and  pas- 
sengers dead,  the  rest  scurvy-afflicted,  and  the  ship  in 
need  of  repairs.    Significantly,  the  Philippine  Islands 
had  been  occupied  as  an  outpost  of  Mexico.     (3)  The 
Pacific  proved  a  definite  barrier  to  migrations  and  pre- 
served the  whole  of  America  to  the  Europeans. 

Over  the  Bering  Strait,  contacts  between  Asia  and 
America  never  ceased.     But  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Siberia  was  so  sparsely  populated,   and  the  cultural  larvel 
of  the  Tungus  so  low  that  these  contacts  never  gathered 
momentum.     The  Chinese,  however,  under  the  Ming  and  Mand- 
chu  dynasties  were  engaged  in  a  general  movement  to  the 
south. 

The  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1644)  expanaed  politically 
to  Burma  and  its  dependent  states,     while  a  popular  migra- 
tion went  ahead  of  it  pre-eminently  to  the  Sunda  Isles. 
This  movement  of  China  to  the  south  and  its  passive  and 
receding  attitude  in  the  west  and  the  north  allowed  its 
western  and  northern  neighbors  to  push  on,   in  fact  China's 

(3)     Bolton  &  Marshall,   47,   54,  68-70  -  Navjiro 
Murakanis,  Japan's  Early  Attempts  to  Establish  Commercial 
Relations  with  Mexico;   in  Stephens  &  Bolton,  467-80. 
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diminished  resistance  in  the  north-western  region  caused 
a  vast  movement  of  peoples  in  a  general  direction  towards 
the  east  into  which  finally  also  the  European  nations 
were  drawn.     The  western  Mongols  or  Kalmucks  formed  a 
powerful  empire  in  the  region  of  the  Altai  which  domin- 
ated the  whole  of  northern  Mongolia.    During  the  second 
half  of  the  15th  and  in  the  16th  centuries,  they  success- 
fully waged  war  on  China  and  Manchuria.    Warfare  among 
the  Manchu  tribes  themselves  resulted  in  a  strong  military 
organization,  and  in  1619,  simultaneously,  the  Manchus  from 
the  northeast  and  the  Mongols  from  the  west  invaded  Liao- 
tung,  destroying  and  expelling  a  large  part  of  the  Chinese 
population.     In  1644,  Peking  was  taken  and  the  Manchu 
dynasty  mounted  the  throne  of  China.     Now  the  Klanchus  be- 
gan the  conquest  of  China  proper;  the  southern  princes 
were  finally  subjugated  in  1682  and  the  whole  Ming  empire 
was  brought  under  Manchu  rule. 

During  all  this  time,  the  nomads  of  Central  Asia 
generally  streamed  eastward.     Baber  invaded  India  and,  in 
1525,  conquered  Delhi;  the  realm  of  the  Great  Moguls  was 
an  establishment  of  foreigners.    Already  the  15th  century 
witnessed  an  eastward  migration  of  the  peoples  who  had 
their  pasture  groimds  on  the  lower  Volga  in  the  Kirghiz 
steppes.     In  the  wake  of  these  transcontinental  movements, 
the  Slavs  started  an  expansion  southward  and  eastward. 
The  centuries  of  constant  pressure  by  Asiatic  peoples  were 
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over.     The  areas  east  and  south  of  Russia  were  a  vacuum.  (4) 

By  these  shif tings  of  peoples  and  by  the  exploits 
of  the  discoverers,  the  stage  was  set  for  the  expansion 
of  Europe.     The  cultural  implications  of  this  expansion 
form  the  subject  proper  of  the  present  study  (Parts  II 
and  III).    However,  before  going  into  the  social  conse- 
quences, it  will  be  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  population.    A  survey  of  the  re- 
gional differences  of  these  population  changes  as  to  time, 
extent,  and  social  composition  is  apt  to  offer  a  basis 
for  the  interpretation  of  some  major  traits  of  Western 
culture  in  the  Age  of  Mercantilism  and  Enlightenment. 


(4)    A.  and  E.  Kulischer,  94-96. 


Chapter  I.     THE  MOVEMENT  WESTWARD  AND  OVERSEAS 


Portugal 

(a)  The  Portuguese  in  Morocco «  Portugal,  though 
the  first  country  to  transfer  part  of  its  population 
overseas,  was  certainly  less  afflicted  with  overpopula- 
tion than  any  other  country  of  Europe.    But  through  the 
"crusades"  on  African  soil  it  got  rid  of  the  nobles  war- 
ring among  themselves.     Ceuta  v/as  conquered  in  1415.  A 
more  substantial  expansion  began  under  Alfonso  V  (1448- 
1481)  who  considered  Morocco  the  promised  land  of  Portugal 
Ruins  of  several  Portuguese  fortresses  to-aay  witness  the 
efforts  made  to  strengthen  the  occupation.     The  Portuguese 
made  various  attempts  to  colonize  the  Moorish  territories 
and  open  them  up  to  their  trade.     Their  influence  spread  a 
far  as  the  Atlas.     After  a  hundred  years,  the  defeat  of 
Alcazarquivir  (1578)  ended  this  enterprise.     The  last 
Portuguese  fortress  in  Morocco,  Mazagan,  however,  was  evac 
uated  as  late  as  1769.  (5) 

(b)  The  Portuguese  in  Africa  at  large.     In  1491, 
Rui  de  Sousa  led  an  expedition  of  missionaries,  soldiers, 
and  workmen  to  the  Congo.    Other  posts  were  established 

(5)  Schaefer,  Portugal,  2,476.  -  Penha  Garcia, 
443-452.  -  Rivera,  260-1. 
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on  the  Angola  Coast  and  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Along 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  the  Portuguese  held  Quiloa, 
Mozambique,  Quillimane,  Mombasa,  and  Sofala.  Several 
expeditions  in  search  of  gold  left  for  the  interior. 
Missionary  work  was  carried  on  all  along  the  coast.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  to  1633  missionaries, 
particularly  Jesuits,  worked  in  Ethiopia.    A  military  ex- 
pedition aided  the  Ethiopians  in  1541.  (6) 

(c)  The  Portuguese  in  the  Par  East.     In  the  first 
decade  of  the  16th  century,  Portugal  became  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  Indian  seas.     Posts  were  estab- 
lished at  Aden  and  on  the  Persian  Gulf.     The  most  impor- 
tant Portuguese  undertaking  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th 
century,  however,  was  the  occupation  of  the  west  coast  of 
India  southward  from  Diu  and  Bombay  with  the  centre  at 
Goa,  from  which  place  they  extended  their  power  over  Ceylon 
and  the  great  East  Indian  islands.     How  considerable  the 
influx  of  Portuguese  was  in  these  valuable  islands  can  be 
judged  by  the  observations  of  Cook  in  1770,  long  after 
they  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Dutch;  he  reported  that 
in  Batavia  itself,  Portuguese  was  almost  the  only  tongue 
in  use  and  most  of  the  colonists  appeared  to  be  of  Portu- 
guese origin.  (7) 

(6)  Penha  Garcia,  446  and  450-3. 

(7)  Charles,  647. 
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(d)  Migration  to  Brazil.     The  fulfilled  hope  of 
acquiring  greater  wealth  in  the  East,  made  the  Portuguese 
for  a  long  time  neglect  any  considerable  expansion  west- 
ward.    The  Madeiras  had  only  a  few  Portuguese  during  the 
15th  century;  "800  souls"  were  said  to  have  been  there 
by  1450.     Of  the  Azores  the  Portuguese  colonized  only 
the  island  Graciosa,  leaving  the  rest  for  the  Dutch.  (8) 

Brazil  also  received  little  attention;  for  only 
India  and  the  Moluccas  seemed  to  matter.     Until  1530  only 
a  few  families  of  agricultural  colonists  came,  partly 
from  Madeira,  partly  from  northern  Portugal;  most  of 
the  settlers  consisted  of  undesirables,  convicts,  women 
of  disreputable  character,  bankrupts,  and  Jews,  who 
were  brought  over  in  two  royal  ships  each  year.  After 
1530,  when  a  rumor  spread  that  Brazil  abounded  in  gold 
and  silver,  crowds  of  adventurers  were  attracted  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.     Portugal  encouraged  immigration  in  order 
to  preserve  the  national  character  of  the  colony.  The 
movement  to  Brazil  became  very  considerable  in  the  second 
half  of  the  16th  century,  when  Portugal  was  already 
declining.     (9)      In  1585,  there  were  said  to  have  been 


(8)  Abbott,  Expansion,  1,  88. 

(9)  Stephens,  Portugal,  224-233. 
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25,000  whites  in  Brazil.   (10)      Until  1670,  only  the  coastal 
area  of  the  vast  country  was  occupied;  after  that  date 
Portuguese  settlements  were  carried  in  to  the  interior. 
Throughout  the  whole  18th  century,  the  influx  from  Portugal 
continued  and  the  colony  increased  greatly  in  numbers;  most 
immigrants  settled  down  as  sugar  and  tobacco  planters.  (11) 

(e)  Internal  Migrations.     Within  the  boundaries  of 
Portugal  itself,  there  took  place  an  interregional  migra- 
tion, such  as  will  be  found  in  all  other  countries  with  a 
substantial  emigration.     In  fact  these  movements  of  smaller 
compass  are  closely  interrelated  to  those  of  wider  range; 
they  are  either  directly  caused  by  the  more  spectacular 
movements  over  longer  distances,  as  was  the  case  in  Portu- 
gal, or  they  are  preliminary  and  tentative  steps  forebod- 
ing a  greater  movement  to  come.     In  Portugal,  especially 
the  southern  rural  provinces  lost  a  large  part  of  the  far- 
mers whom  the  towns  gained.  Lisbon's  population  is  said  to 
have  trebled  in  the  half-century  from  1530-1580.  (12) 

(f)  Participation  of  Social  Classes.  Anot^her 
important  feature  springs  into  relief  in  the  case  of 

(10)  Martineau  and  May,  194. 

(11)  Frederici,  2,  114  -  Stephens,  Portugal,  375. 

(12)  Abbott,  Expansion,  1,  316. 


Portugal's  emigration,  which  gave  the  migrations  of  the 
Age  of  Mercantilism  a  character  extremely  different  from 
that  of  the  19th  century.     In  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  those  who  left  their  European  homeland  were  pre- 
dominantly members  of  the  working  classes  or  of  the  lower 
middle  classes.     Louis  Adamic,  therefore,  could  justly 
say  that  a  great  part  of  the  American  people  trace  their 
largely  unwritten  history  to  Ellis  Island  rather  than  to 
Plymouth  Rock.   (13)      In  the  preceding  centuries,  to  the 
contrary,  all  classes  of  European  society  participated  in 
the  great  flow  of  population. 

The  Portuguese  nobility  not  only  conquered  Morocco, 
manned  the  castles,  and  dearly  paid  with  their  lives  at 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  King  Sebastian,  it  also  was  the 
chivalry  who  "mad  for  wealth  and  war"  mingled  with  the  ad- 
venturers and  traders  streaming  to  the  East.    Farther  than 
government  officials  and  commercial  agents,  soldiers  and 
sailors,  went  the  missionaries  carrying  their  activities 
to  China,  Japan,  and  even  to  Tibet.     While  the  nobility 
and  the  merchant  class  preferred  the  opportunities  of  the 
East,  many  of  the  lower  nobility  also  went  as  donatarios 
to  Brazil.    Among  the  first  immigrants  to  South  America 
had  been  many  smaller  rural  settlers  with  their  families, 

(13)     See  Caroline  F,  Ware.     Cultural  Groups  in 
the  U.  S. ;  in  "The  Cultural  Approach  to  History,"  ed. 
C.  F.  Ware  (1940),  62-73. 
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and  thousands  of  social  outcasts  were  transported  through 
the  16th  century.     Some  of  the  immigrants  came  in  order 
to  avoid  the  inquisition,  especially  the  novae s  Christiaos. 
or  half -converted  Jews,  among  them  many  families  of  wealth 
and  influence,  while  bands  of  missionaries  spread  the 
faith  in  America  as  others  did  in  Africa  and  Asia.  (14) 

Spain 

(a)  Military  Operations  in  Northern  Africa.  The 
expansion  of  Spain,  like  that  of  Portugal,  began  with 
African  conquests.     It  was  a  continuation  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Moors.      The  Alhambra  of  Granada,  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  Moslems  in  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula, fell  in  1492.     Even  before  this  event,  in  1480, 
the  governor  of  Rota  with  a  fleet  of  150  vessels  had  taken 
Azamor  at  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco.     Other  expedi- 
tions under  noble  leadership  followed  soon.    After  the 
conquest  of  Granada,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  took  an  active 
part  in  these  operations  on  the  African  coast.  Cardinal 
Ximenes  became  both  the  military  and  spiritual  organizer 
of  these  expeditions,  one  of  which,  under  his  personal 
command,  captured  Oran.     In  1497,  Melilla  was  captured  by 
a  fleet  which  had  been  prepared  for  Columbus.  Military 

(14)  Abbott,  Expansion,  1,  154-8.  -  Penha  Garcia, 
450-1.  -  Frederici,  2,  87-8.  117-9,  137.  -  Stephens, 
Portugal,  226-8. 


operations  in  Morocco  oontinued  during  the  entire  16th 
century,  Melilla  being  the  most  strongly  contested  place. 

The  Spaniards  extended  their  influence  far  beyond 
Morocco.     In  1510,   Tripolis  was  taken.     In  1535, Charles  V 
interfered  in  the  quarrels  between  the  Berberi  princes 
of  Tunis  and  the  Barbarossas  of  Algiers;   this  action 
brought  Tunis  for  25  years  under  a  Spanish  protectorate; 
though  the  country  was  never  annexed,  Spain  garrisoned 
several  points  on  the  coast.     The  attempt  of  a  large  ex- 
pedition to  conquer  Algiers  in  1541  was  foiled  by  a 
gale.  (1&) 

(b)  The  Expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  Moriscoes. 
Another  movement  to  northern  Africa  was  involuntary,  but 
with  respect  to  the  redistribution  of  population  it  was  of 
greater  importance  than  the  military  expeditions.  The 
Jews,  who  had  played  a  dominant  role  in  Spanish  economy 
as  artisans,   small  traders  ana  tax  collectors,  and  who  had 
excelled  in  the  textile  industry  and  as  goldsmiths,  were 
expelled  in  the  15th  century  and  went  to  Morocco,  where 
great  numbers  of  these  settlers  live  to  this  day.  The 
same  fate  awaited  the  Moriscoes;  after  struggles  and 
bloodshed  in  Anaalusia  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
several  hundred  thousands  finally  were  expelled  in  1609. ~ 
Another  group  of  exiles,  numerically  small  however,  were 
the  Christian  heretics  who  escaped  to  European  countries, 
such  as  Italy  and  the  Netherlands. 

(15)  Rivera,  258-6. 
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(c)  Migration  to  South  America.     The  emigration 
from  Spain  to  America  Is  mostly  underestimated,  and 
earlier  writers  used  to  maintain  that  Spain  did  not 
''colonize"  America.     In  fact,  Immigration  to  the  New 
World  began  right  with  the  discovery.     Columbus,  on  his 
first  voyages,  took  over  about  100,  1500  and  200  colonists 
respectively.    As  early  as  1513,  there  were  seventeen 
chartered  towns  In  Espaola  alone.    By  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  the  Spanish  empire  In  America  was  nesrly 
twice  the  size  of  Europe;  most  of  the  existing  capitals 
had  been  founded  and  an  administration  had  been  set  up.  (16) 

The  exact  volume  of  Spanish  Immigration  Is  unknown, 
or  rather,  the  exact  numbers  which  are  known  offer  an  ex- 
ample of  grossly  Incomplete  governmental  statistics  so 
typical  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment.     Seville  was  the 
only  authorized  port  for  embarkation,  and  all  emigrants 
had  to  obtain  a  special  permit  from  the  Casa  de  Contra - 
el on.  the  authorities  being  determined  to  limit  the 
emigration  to  Castile  to  the  exclusion  of  Aragon,  and  to 
bar  from  the  colonies  all  New  Christians,  that  Is,  con- 
verted Jews  or  Moors,  and  all  those  persons  who  either 
themselves  or  whose  parents  or  grandparents  in  any  way 
had  come  In  unpleasant  contact  with  the  Inquisition.  The 
records  of  the  port  of  Seville  show  only  150,000  departures 

(16)    Bolton  and  Marshall,  17.  -  Klrkpa trick, 
Latin  America,  22. 
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between  1509  and  1740,  a  number  quite  incompatible  with 
the  actual  number  of  Spanish  colonists  known  to  have  been 
in  America  during  that  period.     It  is  known  that  even 
Jews  and  gipsies  were  able  to  evade  the  prohibition  of 
immigration;  and  it  appears  that  the  sale  of  forged 
licenses  was  a  good  business,  this  at  least  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  the  legislature  saw  fit  to  interfere 
with  it.   (17)      Bolton  and  Marshall  make  the  conservative 
estimate  that  "during  the  entire  16th  century  the  emigra- 
tion to  America  averaged  from  1,000  to  2,000  persons  a 
year."     (18)      In  1574  there  were  counted  160,000  heads  of 
families  in  America,  many  of  them,  of  course,  born  in  the 
New  World.  (19)      It  has  been  said  that  during  the  entire 
16th  century  Spain  in  the  New  World  was,  strictly  speak- 
ing, Castile  in  the  New  World  (20),  since  only  citizens 
of  Castile  were  permitted  to  leave  for  America.  But 
tha  existence  of  interregional  migrations  in  the  Peninsula 
prevented  such  a  seclusion.     The  ruinous  state  of  agricul- 

« 

(17)  Carr-Saunders,  World  Population,  47.  -  Fried- 
erici  1,  460-1. 

(18)  Bolton  and  Marshall,  21. 

(19)  MacLeod,  Contacts,  901.   -  Priestley,  22.  - 
Women  and  children  were  not  included  in  the  census.  But 
definitely  too  high  is  the  assumption  of  Rosseeuw  - 
Saint-Hilaire  that  three  millions  of  Spaniards  had 
settled  in  America  during  the  16th  century  alone,  though 
Levasseur,  Pop.  franc,  3,334  seems  to  accept  it. 

(20)  So  MacLeod,  Am.  Indian  Frontier,  69. 


ture  in  Aragon  urged  the  peasants  to  leave  their  villages 
for  other  lands.     Naturalization,  however,  was  easy  in 
Castile,  and  many  foreigners  are  known  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted.    Portuguese,  too,  were  numerous  in  the  West  In- 
dies. (21) 

Emigration  from  Spain  continued     through  the  17th 
century.     It  acquired  new  strength  in  the  18th  century 
when,  after  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  fresh  waves 
of  immigrants  poured  into  the  fertile  valleys  of  southern 
Chile,  the  mining  districts  of  reru,  and  into  the  plains 
of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Plata.     At  this  time  Montevideo 
was  founded  as  a  stronghold  for  the  growing  population  of 
Uruguay.  (82) 

(d)  Migration  to  North  America.    After  Mexico  had 
been  conquered  and  the  Aztecs  plundered,  the  country  was 
drawn  into  the  orbit  of  Spanish  civilization  under  the 
first  viceroy,  Antonio  de  Mendoza,    Sheep  were  introduced 
and  weaving  encouraged.     In  1545-46,  the  silver  deposits 
at  Zacatecas  were  discovered;  thousands  of  other  prospects 
were  begun,  and  Mexico  became  the  greatest  source  of  sil- 
ver in  the  world. 

Farther  to  the  north  the  Spaniards  confined  their 
activities  during  the  16th  century  to  military  conquests 

(21)  Fordham,   European  Peasantry,   130.  -  Bolton 
and  Marshall,  21, 

(22)  Abbott,   Expansion,  2,   195  and  292. 
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and  missionary  outposts , particularly  in  Florida;  but  no 
colonization  by  European  settlers  was  permitted  at  this 
time.  (23) 

It  was  there  that  Spain  expanded  its  population 
during  the  18th  century.    Valuable  silver  mines,  again, 
were  discovered  in  Texas  in  1703-04,    The  two  main  sites, 
Chihuahua  and  Santa  Eulalia,  had  a  population  of  5,000 
each  by  1763.     Besides,  several  missions  were  established 
at  more  advanced  places.    At  the  same  time  when  Spain  col- 
onized the  remoter  parts  of  South  America,  such  as  southern 
Chile,  it  penetrated  far  into  North  America.     In  New 
Mexico  there  were  more  than  11,000  Spaniards  in  1760. 
Several  towns  sprang  up  in  the  two  northwestern  provinces 
of  i*^exico,  Sonora  and  Sinaloa.     A  smaller  Spanish  and 
mixed  breed  population  appearea  in  southern  Arizona  and 
lower  California,     (24)     In  1762  Spain  acquired  most  of 
the  great  Louisiana  territory  from  France.     In  1778,  after 
exploring  the  northwest  coast,  the  northernmost  Spanish 
settlement  was  established  at  Nootka,   Vancouver  Island,  in 
British  Columbia,  which,  however,  was  held  only  for  a 
short  time.  (25) 

(23)  See  MacLeod,  Am.  Indian  Frontier,  104-9. 

(24)  Bolton  and  Marshall,  290  and  305-7. 

(25)  MacLeod,  Am.  Indian  Frontier,  139  and  559;  on 
the  farthest  extent  of  Spain  in  America  see  ibid.  Map  5, 
p  .  95.. 


(e)  Migration  to  the  Far  East.     In  the  Far  East  the 
Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  Philippines  in  1542,  It 
has  been  estimated  that  by  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
their  number  there  surpassed  10,000.     A  smaller  number 
lived  on  Sumatra  and  the  other  Sunda  Isles.  (26) 

(f)  Participation  of  Social  Classes.    All  social 
classes  of  the  Peninsula  were  attracted  by  the  foreign 
ventures.     The  nobility  was  Imbued  by  the  century- old 
spirit  of  crusade  and  plunder  which  had  been  fostered 
by  the  religious  orders  of  Knights  of  Calatrava,  San- 
tiago, Alcantara  and  Montesa.      The  absolutist  State, 
suspectful  of  the  nobles  at  home,  offered  them  feudal 
lordships  in  America.      As  MacLeod  puts  it,  "from  the 
siege  of  the  Alhambra  turned  back  a  host  of  unemployed 
knights,  who  were  now  of  little  earthly  use  .... 
These  unemployed  hidalgos  were  Immediately  turned 
loose  on  the  Indians."     (27)         Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt observed  that  even  in  1800  from  one  quarter  to 
one  third  of  the  white  population  of  Lima  were  nobles, 
among  them  45  families  of  the  rank  of  marquis  or  count. 
In  every  Spanish  colony  there  were  two  kinds  of  nobil- 
ity, such  families  whose  rank  and  esteem  was  rooted 

(26)  Martineau  and  May,  65. 

(27)  MacLeod,  Am.  Indian  Frontier,  65. 


In  old  Spain,  and  such  families  as  originated  from  the 
conquistadores.    Many  of  the  conqulstadores  themselves 
had  been  of  noble  blood;  so  were  many  of  the  missionaries 
particularly  among  the  Jesuits.  (28) 

Cardinal  Ximenes  led  to  Morocco  not  only  soldiers, 
but  also  brothers  of  his  own  order,  Franciscan  Friars,  to 
propagate  the  faith.     In  America  the  first  to  arrive  were 
the  Dominicans  in  Haiti  and  Cuba  in  1510.  Franciscans, 
Dominicans,  Augustinlans,  and  after  1549,  also  Jesuits 
established  themselves  in  hundreds  of  monasteries  all 
over  America,  from  Brazil  to  Florida,  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  even  as  far  to  the  north  as  lower  California 
Arizona,  and  Texas.     It  appears  that  conquering  entrepre- 
neurs who  in  Seville  raised  recruits  usually  had  some 
monks  or  priests  at  hand;  the  general  confidence  in 
their  undertaking  was  raised,  if  a  few  clericals  pro- 
fessed the  intention  to  accompany  the  party  color 
de  la  conversion  de  los  indios) .     Hundreds  of  monks  of 
various  religious  orders  also  went  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  during  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century.  (29) 

Another  important  group  were  the  vast  number  of 
administrative  officers  who  went  to  the  colonies.  The 

(28)  Yossler,  Bedeutung  d.  spanischen  Kultur,  40-1.- 
Bolton  and  Marshall,  21.   -  Roscher  and  Jannasch,  150, 

n.  4.  -  MacLeod,  Am.  Indian  Frontier,  110. 

(29)  Rivera,  258.  -  Bolton  and  Marshall,  76.  - 
MacLeod,  Am.  Indian  Frontier,  101,  103,  109.  -  Filederici, 
1,  436-7.  -  Charles,  655. 
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Spanish  officialdom  of  the  American  colonies  formed  a 
hierarchy  of  two  viceroys;  seven  governors;  the  magis- 
trates of  lesser  districts;  military  governors  in  impor- 
tant coastal  areas;  furthermore  the  experienced  Spanish 
lawyers  in  the  Audiencias.  courts  of  appeal  at  the  same 
time  having  administrative  functions;  and  numerous  sub- 
alterns; every  greater  expedition  under  government  con- 
trol had  four  royal  officials  of  its  own. 

Another  important  group  is  formed  by  the  intellectuals. 
The  Spanish  colonies  had  schools  and  universities  of  their 
own,  a  medical  school  in  Mexico  City,  a  famous  hospital, 
opened  at  Guadalajara  about  1600.     Mexico  had  a  printing 
press  of  high  repute.     Spanish  Baroque  architecture  and 
painting  were  well  represented  by  Spanish  artists;  so  were 
the  industrial  and  domestic  arts  and  engineering.  There 
was  a  galaxy  of  discoverers,  and  the  leaders  and  members 
of  scientific  expeditions  for  the  study  of  natural  history, 
geography,  customs,  linguistics,  and  archaeology.  The 
Spanish  heretics  who  were  obliged  to  fly  from  Spain  should 
not  be  forgotten  among  these  emigrants.     They  went  to 
divers  European  countries,  for  example  the  brothers  Valdes 
to  Italy,  Spinoza  to  the  Netherlands,  Cipriano  de  Valera  and 
Antonio  del  Corro  to  England.  (30) 

(30)    MacLeod,  Contacts,  902-3.  -  Altamira,  History, 
140-55. 


The  bulk  of  the  immigrants,  no  doubt,  v/ere  drawn 
from  the  lower  classes.    Of  the  160,000  heads  of  families 
counted  in  some  two  hundred  towns  of  both  Americas  in 
1574  only  about  4,000  were  feudal  lords  of  estates  worked 
by  Indians,     The  remainder  were  rural  settlers,  miners, 
traders,  or  clericals,  officials,  and  soldiers.    Many  who 
had  come  as  soldiers  had  settled  down  as  colonists.  The 
great  landlords  had  tried  to  take  with  them  as  many  la- 
borers of  Spanish  blood  as  possible.  But  more  important 
was  that  the  kings  themselves  favored  agricultural  develop 
ment  in  America  and  sent  over  laborers  together  with  seed 
and  plants.     In  the  mother  country,   the  sheep  owners  were 
favored  by  the  monarchs  for  fiscal  reasons;   and  the  forced 
decline  of  agriculture  was  bound  to  cause  rural  emigra- 
tion. (31) 

Of  great  numerical  importance  in  the  Spanish  emi- 
gration were  the  unstable  elements  of  all  classes,  fortune 
hunters,  persons  of  low  morality  and  violent  disposition, 
and  deported  criminals. 


(31)  Priestley,  22  and  36.  -  Altamira,  History,  123 
Klein,   The  Mesta,  pass. 
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The  British  Isles 

(a)  Possessions  In  Asia  and  Africa,    England  had 
been  a  country  of  Immigration  rather  than  of  emigration; 
it  had  been,  In  a  phrase  of  Trevelyan's,  the  Australia  of 
the  Middle  Ages.    Also  during  the  17th  century,  mercantile 
calculation  pointed  rather  to  the  East  Indies  than  to  the 
colonies  of  North  America.    But  the  Nabobs,  agents,  and  sol 
diers  who  went  abroad  for  the  East  India  Company  were  not 
numerous  enough  to  change  the  population  structure  of  the 
homeland.     Nor  was  this  the  case  with  the  English  trading 
stations  in  Africa,  that  is  in  Gambia  and  the  Gold  Coast, 
and  for  a  short  time  at  Tangier.     (32)      But  the  many 
thousands  of  sailors,  who  served  on  the  English  merchant 
fleet,  should  be  taken  into  account. 

(b)  English  Emigration  to  America.    English  emigra- 
tion to  North  America  started  more  than  a  hundred  years 
later  than  the  expansion  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

At  the  death  of  i^ueen  Elizabeth,  no  English  settlement 
had  been  established  on  American  soil  except  for  a  few 
cod-fisheries  on  Newfoundland,    Also  under  James  I,  emi- 
gration was  negligible.     The  Bermudas  formed  the  largest 
English  colony  with  a  population  between  two  and  three 
thousand  by  1625.  (33) 

(32)  Atteridge,  Great  Britain  in  Afrida,  515-7. 

(33)  Bolton  and  Marshall,  130. 
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After  failures  on  the  South  American  coast,  the 
English  occupied  some  Islands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles. 
There  were  20,000  planters  in  these  islands  by  1639,  con- 
siderably more  than  in  Virginia.  (34) 

The  population  of  Virginia  grew  from  about 
1,200  in  1625 
to  5,000  in  1635 
to  7,500  in  1640 
and  10,000  in  1642.  (35) 

The  great  start  in  English  colonization  was  made 
with  the  Puritan  emigration  to  New  England.    All  England, 
it  is  said,  was  stricken  with  a  "great  giddiness,"  and 
from  20,000  to  26,000  are  estimated  to  have  left  for  New 
England  between  1629  and  1640.  (36) 

All  English  settlements  in  America  taken  together, 
it  is  certain  that  the  "Great  Migration,"  as  it  has  come 
to  be  known,  has  carried  about  80,000  Englishmen  across 
the  Atlantic  before  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  at 
home  (1642);  of  these  50,000  had  settled  in  the  territory 
that  later  became  known  as  the  Thirteen  English  Colonies. 
(37)      This  exodus  was  so  great,  in  comparison  with  the 
population,  that  its  effect  became  soon  felt  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  nation. 

(34)  Bolton  and  Marshall,  132-3. 

(35)  Bolton  and  Marshall,  123. 

(36)  Hansen,  Atlantic  Migration,  31.  -  MacLeod,  Contacts, 
984.  -  Priederici,  3,  179-80. 
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It  has  often  been  stated  that  during  the  Puritan 
Revolution  the  emigration  nearly  stopped;  the  great  stream 
is  said  to  have  dried  up  to  a  mere  trickle,  owing  to  the 
internal  wars  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  transport.  (38) 
But  American  population  figures  do  not  bear  out  this  view. 
The  population  of  Virginia  rose  between  1642  and  1664  from 
10,000  to  38,000,  and  that  of  all  the  colonies  together 
from  50,000  to  about  150,000  or  more.     (39)       If  the  British 
records  do  not  show  any  evidence  for  this  strong  continua- 
tion of  the  movement,  American  population  numbers  definite- 
ly compel  one  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  rather 
substantial  stream  of  migrants  during  the  1640ies  and 
1650ies.    Part  of  the  increase  was  due  to  internal  increase; 
but,  at  best,  this  can  only  have  doubled  the  population  with- 
in two  decades.     Part  of  it  was  due  to  the  transportation  of 
political  prisoners,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  English  enemies  of 
the  CoEomonwealth ,  many  of  whom,  however,  were  brought  to 
Barbados.  (40) 

The  same  holds  good  for  the  reign  of  the  later 
Stuarts  (1660-1688).     The  Carolinas,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 

(38)  So,  e.g.,  Newton,  Great  Emigration,  179. 

(39)  Hansen,  Atlantic  Migration,  33.  -  Greene  and  Har- 
rington, p.  3,  estimate  even  200,000  for  1663.     This  number, 
however,  would  not  allow  the  margin  of  increase  necessary 
for  the  time  from  1663-1688.   -  Rossiter,  p.  9,  whose  num- 
bers for  the  17th  century  are  generally  incomplete  and, 
therefore  too  low,  allows  for  a  rapid  rise  between  1640  and 
1660,  namely  from  27,949  to  84,800;  which  figures,  at  least, 
depict  the  continued  trend  of  immigration. 

(40)  Davies,  Early  Stuarts,  318. 


Jerseys  were  founded;   the  Dutch  colony  on  the  Hudson 
River  was  conquered;  and  new  settlements  were  made  in 
the  West  Indies.     By  1688,  Maryland  contained  about 
30,000  people;  Virginia  nearly  60,000.     (41)     The  vast 
bulk  of  the  newcomers  were  English.     Except  for  the  Dutch 
and  Swedish  settlements  in  the  middle  region,  90  per  cent 
of  the  colonists  must  be  rated  as  Englishmen;   in  Virginia 
fully  95  per  cent  can  be  counted  as  such,  because  Irish 
and  Scotch  names  occurred  very  seldom  during  this  period* 
(42) 

Since  1681,  however,   the  emigration  from  England 
fell  off,     Pennsylvania,  right  from  the  beginning,  was 
made  up  of  diverse  nationalities,  Scandinavians,  Germans, 
Scotch,   Irish,  and  French,   though  the  Quakers  who  came 
mostly  from  central  and  northwestern  England  and  Wales 
still  formed  the  largest  group.     Also  the  Carolinas 
opened  their  gates  to  non- English  immigrants.  (43) 

In  the  same  way  during  the  entire  18th  century, 
English  emigration  to  America  continued,  but  on  a  rela- 
tively smaller  scale.     Purely  British  elements  were  com- 
posed of  disbanded  soldiers,  Jacobites,  redemp tioners, 
and  transported  felons,     'mien  Oglethorpe  founded  Georgia 
in  1732,   the  great  interest  which  the  English  government 
and  people  took  in  it  remained  academical;   Oglethorpe  had 

(41)  Bolton  and  Marshall,   196,  210  and  227. 

(42)  Nettels,  Roots,  383.   -  Wertenbaker,  213,  N.  1. 

(43)  Nettels,  Roots,  383.  -  Williamson,  Colonies  after 
the  Restoration,  254-5.  -  Bolton  and  liAarshall,  205-6. 


to  be  content  with  the  destitute  and  the  scum  of  the 
cities,     "From  1741  to  1754  but  one-quarter  of  the  grants 
of  land  were  held  by  men  of  English  names."     (44)    Also  in 
the  rush  of  transatlantic  migration  which  took  place  after 
the  Seven  Years'  War,   between  1763  and  1775,   the  English 
were  outnumbered  by  Scotch  and  Irish.  (45) 

(c)  Participation  of  Social  Classes.     It  will  be 
observed  that  the  social  classes  just  mentioned  as  forming 
the  main  groups  of  English  emigrants  during  the  18th  cen- 
tury, do  mostly  range  among  the  lower  classes.     It  appears, 
indeed,   that  the  higher  ranks  of  society  became  relatively 
disinterested  in  emigration  at  that  time. 

This  was  different  in  the  first  century  of  English 
expansion.     Early  at  the  time  of  the  "Great  Migration" 
there  had  come  to  New  England  a  few  representatives  of 
noble  families  and  a  large  representation  of  the  country 
gentry  as  well  as  of  well-to-do  families  who  were  on  the 
edge  of  the  gentry.     (46)      After  the  execution  of  Charles  I 
royalists  of  noble  origin  sought  shelter  in  America.  Dis- 
couraged by  the  state  of  things  in  England  many  of  them  went 
to  Barbados.     Others  chose  Virginia  as  their  resort.  This 
group  was  composed  mostly  of  younger  members  of  the  Squire- 
archy of  the  mother  country.     Though  this  emigration  of 
cavaliers  was  not  as  comprehensive  as  was  reckoned  by  Bruce, 
it  was  important  enough  to  give  a  particular  tinge  to  the 

(44)  Botsford,  Eng.  Society,   140.   -  Headlam,  402, 

(45)  Johnson,  Hist,   of  Emigration,  3. 

(46)  ikloriarty;    in  Hart,  Alassachusetts ,   1,  52-53. 
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manners  and  social  life  of  Virginia,  during  the  second 
half  of  the  17th  century.     (47)      Furthermore,  for  some 
time,  the  British  government  used  the  administration  of 
the  colonies  as  an  opportunity  to  provide  eminent  men 
or  court  favorites  with  lucrative  positions,  just  as  it 
was  the  policy  of  Spain.     Men  like  Lord  Delaware  came  to 
America  with  a  large  following  of  high-titled  officers. 
Contrary  to  Spanish  America,  however,  the  opposition  of 
the  colonists  soon  succeeded  in  making  their  administra- 
tion so  inexpensive  that  Adam  Smith  saw  fit  to  recommend 
it  as  an  example  of  good  government. 

Men  of  the  learned  professions  migrated  to  America 
through  both  centuries.     The  British  colonies  desired  many 
more  doctors  and  clergymen  than  did  come;  particularly  in 
the  south  the  shortage  was  urgent.     Indeed,  this  was  the 
beginning  of  the  favorable  conditions  which  the  intellectu- 
als of  England  have  enjoyed  to  this  day.  (48) 

People  who  were  in  possession  of  considerable  sums 
of  money,  as  well  as  those  with  moderate  capital,  came 
through  both  centuries  and  to  all  colonies;  they  were  among 
the  Puritans,  they  founded  the  large  plantations  in  the 
southern  colonies  and  the  West  Indies;  they  formed  a  wealthy 
merchant  class  everywhere.  (49) 

(47)  Egerton,  784-8  and  813. 

(48)  Wertenbaker,  115-38  and  171-3.  -  Jernegan,  Am. 
Colonies,  101.  -  Botsford,  136. 

(49)  Moriarty,  ibid.  54.  -  Wertenbaker,  First  Americans, 
70-72.   -  For  the  18th  century:  Botsford,  Eng.  Society, 

136.  -  Johnson,  Hist,  of  Emigration,  3. 
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In  much  larger  numbers  as  was  to  be  expected,  came 
the  lower  middle  classes,  small  traders,  skilled  artisans, 
and  sea-faring  men,  mostly  engaged  in  the  fisheries;  many 
youths  were  brought  over  as  apprentices.     The  largest 
number  who  settled  in  North  America  were  motivated  by  the 
desire  for  land,  those  who  in  England  had  belonged  to  the 
well-to-do  yeomanry  as  well  as  to  the  lower  peasantry.  (50) 

In  New  England,  the  middle  classes  were  numerically 
predominant;  in  all  colonies  taken  together  it  was  the  lower 
classes.    Unable  to  pay  for  their  passage,  they  came  as 
domestics  with  their  masters;  or  they  came  as  sailors  and 
left  their  ships  in  America  but  most  of  them  came  as  inden- 
tured servants.     In  1683,  one  sixth  of  the  population  of 
Virginia  was  indentured.     Jernegan  estimates  the  total  of 
all  who  came  as  " re dempt loners"  at  250,000.     They  were  poor 
laborers.     Finally,  vagabonds  and  criminals  were  sent  to  the 
colonies  during  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Restoration;  in 
considerable  numbers  they  arrived  until  1704.     They  are 
estimated  at  50,000.     The  largest  share  was  received  by 
Maryland.  (51) 

As  to  the  local  origin  of  the  emigrants,  it  has  been 
found  that  all  counties  and  shires  of  England  were  drawn 
upon,  but  the  south  and  east  of  England  most  heavily.     (52)  The 

(50)  Charles  M.  Andrews,  The  Colonial  Period  of  Am.  Hist., 
1,  54.  -  Moriarty,  ibid.,  54.  -  Botsford,  Eng.  Society,  137-8. 
-  Newton,  Great  Emigration,  162. 

(51)  Jernegan,  Laboring  and  Dependent  Classes,  46-8.  - 
Lipson,  ec.  Hist.,  3,  161.  -  A.  E.  Smith,  Transportation, 
242-3. 

(52)  See  Banks,  Topographical  Dictionary,  Folding  Map.- 
Paullin,  Atlas,  plate  70,  C  &  D,  and  pp.  46-7. 
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contingent  of  Londoners  was  particularly  strong.     Here  as 
always  in  sweeping  migrations,  the  long  range  movements  are 
subdivided  in  smaller  pushes.     If  Londoners  migrated  over- 
seas, English  country  people  moved  to  London.    A  short 
review  of  the  migration  within  the  British  Isles  will  show 
that  this  link  -  from  the  country  to  the  metropolis,  from 
here  again  to  the  colonies  -  is  not  the  only  one. 

(d)     Interregional  Migrations.     (l)    The  Law  of  Settle - 
ment  and  Removal.     The  question  of  interregional  migrations 
of  17th-and  18th-century  England  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  many  authors,  the  majority  of  whom  have  seen  fit  to  make 
the  statement  that  nine  tenths  of  the  English  people  were 
prevented  from  migrating  from  one  parish  to  another  by  the 
Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal.     Indeed,  this  law  provided 
that  any  Englishman  who  did  not  belong  to  a  small  class  of 
property  owners  was  liable  to  be  sent  or  rather  to  be  force- 
fully transported  from  any  parish,  where  he  might  try  to 
settle,  to  his  native  parish,  lest  he  might  at  some  future 
time  become  a  burden.     This  famous  piece  of  legislation  which 
intended  to  iiomobilize  the  bulk  of  the  people  was  passed 
in  1662  and  remained  in  force  without  any  essential  amend- 
ments until  1795. 

Taking  this  law  at  its  face  value,  it  has  become  the 

communis  opinio  that  it  had  a  baneful  effect  on  the  lives 

of  the  common  people.     Says  A.  P.  Usher 

"The  skepticism  of  parish  authorities  with 
reference  to  capacity  to  earn  one's  living  became 
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a  serious  obstacle  to  any  movement  of  the  laboring 
population  in  search  of  work.     The  class  of  un- 
skilled workers  became  immobilized  in  the  parishes 
of  their  birth.     The  fear  that  they  would  become 
public  charges  prevented  them  from  seeking  work  in 
any  large  area  and  contributed  largely  to  their 
ultimate  destitution.     No  aspect  of  parish  adminis- 
tration of  relief  was  more  disastrous  than  this 
artificial  interference  with  the  normal  circula- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes."  (53) 

Furniss,  the  author  of  the  outstanding  book  on  the  position 

of  the  laborer  in  18th  century  England,  also  believes  in 

"the  parochial  delimination  of  the  labor  market."  (54) 

The  settlement  Acts,  this  author  explains,  in- 
terfered "with  the  adjustment  of  the  supply  of  labor 
to  the  demand  and  hence  with  the  normal  and  only 
effective  corrective  of  local  over-population;"  they 
"narrowed  down  the  range  of  economic  opportunity  to 
that  afforded  by  the  district  in  which  the  laborer 
happened  to  be  born  or  had  obtained  legal  residence; 
.  .  .  they  tended  to  increase  his  immobility  not  only 
in  the  geographical,  but  also  in  the  social  sense."  (55) 


(53)  Usher,  Introduction,  416. 

(54)  Furniss,  146. 

(55)  Furniss,  225.     Similar  generalizations  are  to  be 
found  in  Sir  Charles  Firth* s  Commentary,  120;  in  Redford's 
book  on  Labor  Migration;  and  in  nearly  all  text  books  on 
economic  history.  -  The  excessive  contentions  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  Law  of  Settlement  have  been  passed  on  from 
Adam  Smith  to  all  historians  who  under  the  spell  of  liberal 
ideology  were  prone  to  accept  the  legend.  Significantly, 
the  contemporaries  have  left  no  account  of  the  law  except 
for  some  casual  remarks,  as  Trevelyan,  Blenheim,  19-20, 
says,  "it  was  seldom  denounced  until  Adam  Smith  dealt  with 
it  in  scathing  terms."    William  Hay,  in  his  ''Remarks  on  the 
Laws  relating  to  the  Poor,"  first  published  in  1735,  was  a 
singular  author  of  that  day  who,  as  already  Eden,  in  1797 
observed  in  his  "State  of  the  Poor,"  gave  a  very  exaggerated 
view  of  the  obstruction  caused  by  the  law.     "It  is  notorious," 
said  Hay,  "that  half  of  the  business  of  every  Quarter  Ses- 
sions consists  in  deciding  appeals  on  orders  of  removal,"  It 
is  very  probable  that  Adam  Smith  relied  on  this  book,  as  a 
copy  of  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  Edinburgh  Advocates' 
Library  in  1776.     It  was  a  convenient  tool  in  his  great  fight 
against  the  whole  system  of  Mercantilist  regulation.  This 
does  not  say  that  Adam  Smith  did  not  write  his  denunciation 

in  good  faith;  he  himself  lived  in  Scotland  where  the  law  was 
not  valid;  and  for  Scotland  he  expressly  stated  a  perfect 
regional  adjustment  of  the  demand  and  supply  of  labor. 
(Wealth  of  Nations,  ch.  10,  part  2.) 
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The  painstaking  investigation  of  Miss  Dorothy 
Marshall  has  destroyed  this  view;  parish  and  county 
records  show  that  the  Removal  Orders  obtained  by  the 
whole  15,000  parishes  and  townships  never  exceeded,  on 
the  average,  one  or  two  per  parish  for  each  year;  and 
mostly  it  affected  elderly  people,  single  women  with  in- 
fants, and  others  who  were  really  likely  to  become  a  burden. 
Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  law  was  hard  in  numer- 
ous single  cases,  -  which  however  all  state  regulation  is 
bound  to  be  at  any  time,  -  the  older  view  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  valid  that  the  free  mobility  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  was  hindered.     (56)    Another  check  on  the 
exaggerated  views  concerning  the  Law  of  Settlement  offers 
itself  in  a  set  of  palpable  quantitative  facts,  namely 
in  our  definite  knowledge  of  the  interregional  migrations 
which  really  did  take  place. 

(2)  The  Townward  Migration.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  triumphs  of  the  science  of  statistics,  when  John 
Graunt  in  1661  proved  that  the  population  of  London  was 
Bonstantly  recruited  from  the  countryside.  Before  the 
census  of  1851  there  was  no  information  available  con- 
cerning the  birthplaces  of  the  people.  Graunt,  however, 
compared  the  bills  of  births  and  burials  for  London  for 

(56)    Marshall,  The  English  Poor  (1926),  chs.  V  and  VI. 
-  Miss  Marshall's  investigation  has  been  fully  accepted 
by  Webb,  The  Old  Poor  Law,  314-42.  -  Lipson,  though  also 
relying  on  Marshall  has  rendered  a  less  decisive  account 
as  to  the  degree  to  which  migration  of  labor  was  ac- 
tually hampered  by  the  law:  Ec. ,  Hist.,  2,  65  and  passim. 
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the  period  from  1604  to  1643.     However  defective  this 

source  appears  by  the  standards  of  the  statistician  of  our 

day,  an  approximate  truth  was  in  Graunt's  findings, 

"That  in  these  fourty  years  there  have  been  set 
down  .   .   .  363,935  Burials,  and  but  330,747  Christen- 
ings.  .   .   .  From  this  single  Observation  it  will  follow, 
That  London  should  have  decreased  in  its  People;  the 
contrary  we  see  by  its  daily  increase  of  Buildings 
upon  new  Foundations,  and  by  the  turning  of  great 
Palacious  Houses  into  small  Tenements.     It  is  therefore 
certain,  that  London  is  supplied  with  People  from  out 
of  the  Country,  whereby  not  only  to  supply  the  over- 
plus differences  of  Burials  above-mentioned,  but  like- 
wise to  increase  its  Inhabitants  according  to  the  said 
increase  of  housing."  (57) 

On  the  other  hand  he  observed  in  a  parish  of  Hampshire  that 
the  number  of  deaths  was  smaller  than  the  number  of  births, 
and  that  "7/inchester ,  Lincoln,  and  several  other  cities  have 
decreased  in  their  buildings."    This  computation  fii^lly 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  London  in  the  said  period 
received  an  average  of  6,000  persons  per  year  from  the 
country.     Gregory  King,  in  1696,  came  to  the  similar  con- 
clusion that  5,000  persons  per  annum  were  moving  from  the 
country  to  London.     (58)      Sir  Josiah  Child,  writing  in  1693, 
connected  his  guess  that  the  population  of  London  and  its 
neighborhood  had  doubled  within  sixty  years  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  execution  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  there  was 
haphazard  and  ineffective.     The  process  of  growth  and  recruit- 
ment from  the  country  or  from  "decaying  towns''  was  accelerated 


(57)  Graunt,  Observations,  370; -ch. 7. 

(58)  King,  Natural  and  Political  Observations  and  Con- 
clusions (1696);  quot.  Kuczynski ,  Zug  nach  der  Stadt,  175. 


in  the  following  century..  (59) 

And  the  same  process  was  witnessed  by  other  places 
as  well..    A  writer,   summing  up  this  development  said  in 
1779: 

"Almost  in  every  town  in  England  where  trade 
flourishes  greatly,   they  never  ask  whether  a  man 
has  served  his  apprenticeship  or  where  his  settle- 
ment is,  by  which  means  you  see  Leeds,  Manchester, 
Halifax,   Birmingham,  etc.,  rise  on  the  ruins  of 
these  places  (the  ancient  corporate  boroughs),"  (60) 

For  Birmingham,   there  has  been  preserved  a  collec- 
tion of  several  hundreds  of  certificates,   issued  between 
1686  and  1726  to  migrants  by  their  home  parishes  to  recog- 
nize their  responsibility  for  relief  according  to  the 
Settlement  Act.    Under  the  supposition  that  those  who  came 
to  Birmingham  with  these  certificates  were  a  cross-section 
of  all  newcomers,   there  showg  up  a  picture  of  the  regional 
distribution  of  their  home  parishes.     The  large  majority 
came  from  the  immediately    surrounding  counties  of  JVarwick 
and  Staffordshire,  and  here  again  from  places  adjacent  to 
Birmingham.     But  increasingly  with  the  lapse  of  years  mi- 
grants came  also  from  farther  away;  and  since  1704  even  some 
from  several  Welsh  counties  arrived.  (61) 

The  country  was  a  larger  source  of  town-growth  than 
the  natural  increase  of  the  towrs  themselves.     The  complaint 
of  the  little  market  towns  and  villages  accompany  this  pro- 
cess through  the  whole  period. 

(59)  The  article  of  C  Creighton  on  The  Population  of  Old 
London,   in  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  v..  149,  suffers 
from  the  handicap  that  new  areas  from  time  to  t  ime  became 
included     in  what  was  called  London.  See  Usher,  Introduction 
108.. 

(60)  Vistoria  bounty  Hist..,  Yorkshire,  3,   453;  Quot. 
Lipson,  Econ.  Hist.   3,  467. 
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"We  find  these  Wenches  and  Fellows  run  to  the  Manu- 
facturing -  Towns,"  wrote  Defoe  in  1724;  and  again, 
''away  they  go  to  London  to  get  Services.     London,  like 
the  Oean,  that  receives  the  muddy  and  dirty  Brooks, 
as  well  as  the  clear  and  rapid  Rivers,  swallows  up  all 
the  scum  and  filth  of  the  Country,  and  here  they  need 
not  fear  of  getting  Places."  (61; 

(3 )     Changes  in  the  Regional  Densities  of  Population. 
Since  during  the  Age  of  Mercantilism  industrial  activities 
were  carried  on  largely  in  rural  districts,  the  differential 
development  of  certain  industries  caused  vast  changes  in  the 
relative  densities  of  population  in  different  counties.  By 
1600  the  population  had  become  fairly  evenly  distributed 
throughout  England.     In  the  17th  century  its  modern  massing 
became  evident  particularly  in  the  south,  (the  metropolis), 
and  southwest  (the  textile  industry  of  Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire,  Wilts,  and  Devon),  while  the  textile  industry 
of  Suffold,  Essex,  and  Kent  declined  at  the  same  time.  Many 
small  landowners  abandoned  their  lands  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties during  the  civil  war,  and  from  there  migration  to  the 
south  proceeded  through  the  rest  of  the  17th  century.  In 
1704  Defoe  could  still  say  that  in  Yorkshire  "labor  is 
cheapest."  (62) 

The  18th  century  brought  the  Industrial  development 
of  the  western  midlands,  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  consequently  a  drift  of  population  from  the 

(61)  Defoe,  Great  Laws,  85-6.   -  .  .   .  See  on  the  townward 
migration  Redford,  15.  -  Hasbach,  113.  -  Bowden-Karpovich- 
Usher,  190.   -  East,  Eighteenth  Century,  500. 

(62)  Usher,  Introduction,  100-1.  -  James,  Social  Problems, 
63-5.  -  Defoe,  Giving  Alms,  72-3. 
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south.     In  the  second  half  of  the  century  Cheshire,  Not- 
tingham, and  Leicestershire  increased  their  density  of 
population  with  the  growth  of  the  cotton  industry.  War- 
wickshire and  Staffordshire  developed  their  coal  and  iron 
Industry.  (63) 

In  harvest  time,  to  the  contrary,  there  was  a  move- 
ment towards  the  agricultural  areas.     Industrial  laborers 
left  their  workshops  in  the  towns  to  become  helpers  in 
the  country.     Defoe  related  that  Kent  "borrows  20,000 
people  of  other  counties  to  get  in  her  harvest."  (64) 

In  northern  England  "there  was  a  regular  migration 
of  workmen  from  the  pits  in  the  Wear  valley  to  those  in 
south  Durham  every  summer,  and  a  counter  migration  of  the 
same  workmen  every  winter."  (65) 

A  different  group  of  migrants  were  the  single  rural 
laborers  who  went  from  farm  to  farm  in  search  of  a  new 
situation.     (66)      Another  group,  again  were  the  wandering 
artisans,  particularly  the  wool-combers.     (67)  Finally, 
there  was  no  want  of  vagrants  "Rogues  and  masterless  men" 
frequenting  especially  London. 

These  migrations  over  short  as  well  as  long 

(63)  Redford,  11.  -  Williams,  119.  -  On  the  redistribufeion 
of  the  population  of  England  see  the  identical  maps  given  by 
Gonner;  also  Mantoux,  359-61;  Usher,  Introduction,  95-99; 

and  East,  Eighteenth  Century,  524-5.   -  On  its  growing  dis- 
connection from  parliamentary  representation  see  L.  B. 
Namier,  the  Structure  of  Politics  at  the  Accession  of 
George  III  (1929),  1,  79. 

(64)  Hasbach,  82.  -  Defoe,  Giving  Alms,  81. 

(65)  Nef,  2,  165. 

(66)  Hasbach,  84. 

(67)  Lipson,  Econ.  Hist.,  2,  52. 


distances,  brought  about  a  vast  redistribution  of  the 
English  people;  the  currents  of  migration  changed  their 
main  directions  with  the  appearance  of  new  economic  oppor- 
tunities; they  were  criss-crossed  by  seasonal  migrations; 
and  they  were  influenced  by  the  tides  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  England,  for  these  internal  movements  are  con- 
nected again  with  those  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

(4)     The  Conquest  and  Settlement  of  Ireland.  As 
the  Spaniards  had  fought  the  Moslems  in  Spain,  so  the 
British  and  Lowland  Scotch  fought  and  largely  replaced 
the  Celtic  tribes  which  clung  to  a  different  social  sys- 
tem, the  clan  organization  and  primitive  agricultural 
methods.    As  in  all  struggles  between  competing  social  sys- 
tems, this  struggle  was  bound  to  be  cruel  and  destructive. 

Under  Elizabeth,  the  English  settlement  around  Dublin 
could  be  defended  only  with  great  difficulty,  but  in  the 
17th  century,  conquest  and  partial  extermination  progressed 
successfully.      James  I  declared  Ulster  to  be  crown  domain, 
and  in  1609,  he  adopted  the  plan  of  a  reservation  system 
for  the  natives  which  had  been  suggested  by  Chichester. 
On  pain  of  death,  the  Ulster  Irish  had  eighter  to  leave 
the  country  or  crowd  together  in  the  fifth  part  of 
their  former  lands  which  had  been  set  aside  for  them. 
In  1611  and  after,  Stock  companies  and  private  grant- 
ees financed  the  introduction  of  civilized  immigrants 
from  England,  S&otland  and  the  Continent,  who  were 
to  lease  the  land  of  these  owners.     The  immigrants  from 
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England  were  recruited  mostly  from  the  lower  classes.  The 
remaining  three  regions  of  Ireland  with  primitive  Inhabi- 
tants were  subjugated  by  Cromwell.     Parliament,  then,  en- 
gaged in  a  scheme  to  settle  Cromwell's  soldiers  in  Ireland, 
getting  rid  at  the  same  time  of  the  politically  dangerous 
soldiery  and  of  the  arrears  of  pay.     This  colonization  took 
some  35,000  British-born  settlers  and  1,200  capitalists  to 
Ireland.    Many  of  the  soldiers,  however,  did  not  wish  to 
stay  and  sold  their  allotments  again  to  their  officers  and 
others.     It  was  preceded  by  another  great  reservation 
project  which  ordered,  in  1653,  all  Irish  to  leave  the  two 
provinces  of  the  east  and  south  and  migrate  to  Connaught. 

The  planned  colonization  was  not  fully  carried  out, 
as  English  emigration  was  not  strong  enough  to  penetrate 
the  two  provinces.     The  more  the  17th  century  drew  to 
a  close,  the  weaker  became  the  flow  of  English  migrants 
both  to  America,  as  has  been  seen,  and  to  Ireland.  About 
1660,  many  of  the  50,000  Irish  natives,  who  really  had 
gone  to  Connaught  according  to  the  decree  of  1653,  were 
allowed  to  return  to  the  eastern  and  southern  provinces. 

Petty  estimated  in  1672  that  the  numbers  of  English- 
men in  Ireland  amounted  to  200,000.     The  conquests  of 
William  III  caused  some  additional  British  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  confiscated  land;  yet  no  systematic  coloni- 
zation was  attempted  as  had  been  done  under  Cromwell. 
Some  of  the  English  immigrants  still  arrived  during  the 
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18 th  century;  but  their  number  was  all  but  insignificant, 
(68) 

(e)  Migrations  within  and  from  Scotland.  The 
assault  on  the  Irish  natives  found  a  counterpart  in  that 
against  the  Scottish  Kighlanas.     Scotland,   reported  a 
Venetian  ambassador,  Contarini,   is  "full  of  steep  mountains 
and  barbarous  people."     (69)      When  James  VI  of  Scotland 
made  an  all-out  attempt  at  the  subjugation  of  the  Highland 
clans,  some  submitted.     But  others  together  with  the  clans 
on  the  islands  were  largely  destroyed,  and  their  lands 
settled  by  subjects  of  James.       The  Highlands  were  civil- 
ized economically  only  as  a  result  of  the  importation  of 
tenants  from  the  Lowlands,"     (70)       The  last  remainders  of 
the  tribal  system  were  defeatea  as  late  as  1715  and  1745 
with  a  result  of  a  large-scale  emigration  to  the  Carolinas, 
Canada,  and  other  parts  of  America  as  well  as  to  the  Euro- 
pean continent, 

Scotland  became  during  this  period  one  of  the  most 
powerful  ©enters  of  emigration.     Lowland  Scots  came  through 
^he   17th  century  as  itinerant  v^orkers  and  as  constant  set- 
tlers to  the  coal  districts  in  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
(71)     During  the  18th  century,  Scotchmen  also  migrated  to 

(68)  MacLeod,  Am.  Indian  Frontier,   163-5  and  170-1,  - 
J,  N.  L.  Baker,  Seventeenth  Century,  437.  -  Petty,  Politi- 
cal Anatomy  of  Ireland,   1,    141,  -  Harkness,  263,  -  Clark, 
Later  Stuarts,  286, 

(69)  Quot,  J,  N.  L.  Baker,  Seventeenth  Century,  388. 

(70)  MacLeod,  Ara.  Indian  Frontier,   169;   and  156-61. 

(71)  Nef ,  2,  148, 
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the  south  of  England,   in  the  closing  decades  even  at  a  rate 
of  ten  thousand  per  annum.     They  were  wrights,  carpenters, 
bakers,  gardeners,  and  tailors  in  London,  and  itinerant 
farm-hands  in  East  Anglia  and  Norfolk,  (72) 

The  emigration  of  Scotchmen  to  America  began  under 
Cromwell,  when  Scottish  prisoners  hostile  to  the  Common- 
wealth were  transported.     This  practice  was  repeated  after 
the  risings  of  1715  and  1745.     But  others  went  of  their 
own  accord.     In  1683,  a  colony  of  Scots  settled  at  Port 
Royal,     Lirect  emigration  to  America  took  place  in  larger 
batches  during  and  after  the  years  of  famine,   from  1696 
to  1703,  and  again  in  1709,  and  continued  at  a  slower  pace 
during  the  18th  century.  (73) 

The  larger  current  of  Scotch  emigration,  however, 
flowed  to  Ireland,  which  -  like  America  -  appeared 

underpopulated  to  all  those  who  possessed  the  knowledge  of 
soil  cultivation  as  it  was  then  practised  among  the  western 
European  nations .     But  above  that,   the  natives  were  driven 
back  to  their  reservation  and  tne  Lowland  Scots  who  were 
settled  in  Ulster  between  1607-09  occupied  a  practically 
void  territory.     From  now  on  they  continued  to  come  over 
from  Scotland  during  the  entire  century.     Petty' s  estima- 
tion at  100,000  no  doubt  is  much  too  low.     The  movement 

(72)  Bedford,  116-8. 

(73)  Lipson,   Econ.  Hist.,   3,   161,  -  Headlara,   402.  - 
Bolton  and  Marshall,  210.  -  Williams,  iVhig  Supremacy, 
2  59-60. 
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reached  a  new  acceleration  between  1690  and  1697,  under 
William  III,  when  at  least  50,000  new  immigrants  ar- 
rived. (74) 

(f)  Emigration  from  Ireland,     When  the  waves  of 
English  and  Scottish  migrations  rushed  upon  the  Irish 
during  the  17th  century,  they  found  it  hardly  possible  to 
escape,  unadjusted  as  they  were  to  the  economy  and  customs 
of  the  rest  of  the  iivestern  Vtorld.     Early  in  the  century, 
there  began  "a  never-ending  emigration  of  Irish  nobles." 
(75)    One  fourth  of  the  native  Irish  population,  which 
probably  amounted  to  nearly  a  million  in  1640,  were  put 
to  death  by  starvation  and  the  sword  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  as  a  consequence  of  Cromwell's  campaign. 
Most  happy  seem  to  have  been  those  80,000  who  were  trans- 
ported as  slaves  to  the  West  Indies;  at  least,  this  was  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Vnilliam  Petty,  who  also  reported  on  the 
rapid  betterment  of  the  lot  of  Irish  tenants  under  their 
new  landlords.  (76) 

By  far  the  most  of  the  former  8,000  Catholic  landlords 
went  into  exile;  and  the  Protestant  landowners  were  treated 
no  better.     In  1653,   a  hundred  'Irish  Tories"  are  known  to 
have  been  sold  as  servants  in  Virginia.  (77) 

(74)  Lipson,  British  Empire,   1,   255.  -  Petty,  Political 
Anatomy  of  Ireland,   1,   141.  -  Frederici,   3,  183-4. 

(75)  MacLeod,  Am.  Indian  Frontier,  163. 

(76)  MacLeod,  Am.  Indian  Frontier,  170. 

(77)  Clark,  Later  Stuarts,  286. 
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In  the  later  17th  and  during  the  18th  centuries 
Southern  Ireland  sent  forth  a  fairly  constant  stream  of 
emigrants  to  America.      They  appear  to  have  migrated  as 
individuals  or  in  small  groups.     Since  they  came  mostly 
as  indentured  servants  they  spread  all  over  the  thirteen 
colonies,  though  especially  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  In 
the  process  of  adjustment  they  lost  their  natural  identity 
and  their  Catholic  faith,  and,  therefore,  are  hard  to 
trace.  (78) 

One  of  the  powerful  migrations  of  the  18th  century 
was  that  of  the  Ulster  Scots  or  Scotch-Irish,  after  they 
had  stayed  for  three  generations  in  Ireland  .     The  exodus 
first  assumed  greater  proportions  from  1714  to  1720  v/hen 
fifty-five  shiploads  of  emigrants  departed  from  Belfast, 
the  chief  port  of  embarkation.     From  now  on  all  contempo- 
rary observers  agree  about  the  great  numbers  arriving  in 
the  American  colonies,  sometimes  exceeding  10,000  a  year, 
James  Logan,  secretary  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
said  in  1729,  "It  looks  as  if  Ireland  is  to  send  all  its 
inhabitants  hither,   for  last  week  not  less  than  six  ships 
arrived,  and  every  day  two  or  three  arrive  also."  (79) 
The  famine  of  1739-41  added  new  strength  to  the  movement, 
A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1774  estimated  from 
the  tonnage  of  passenger  ship  to  America  that  between  1769 

(78)  Nettels,  Roots,  388,. 

(79)  Quot.  Gewehr,  Great  Awakening,  26, n. 
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and  1774  fully  43,720  persons  had  sailed  from  Ulster  ports, 
Arthur  Young  observed  on  his  Journey  to  Ireland  in  1773  that 
4,000  emigrants  departed  in  that  year  from  Belfast  alone. 
(80)      Estimates  of  the  total  of  the  emigration  of  Ulster 
Scots  during  the  18th  century  vary  between  150,000  and 
500,000.  (81) 

A.  and  E.  Kulischer  draw  a  distinction  between 
"pulling"  and  ''driving"  movements  of  population.   ( "ziehende" 
und  ''treibende''  Beweguneen. )     (82)      In  the  first  pattern 
the  migrants  are  attracted  by  an  area  of  lower  pressure  of 
population,  though  there  is  no  problem  of  internal  popula- 
tion pressure;  the  movements  emanating  from  the  Iberian 
peninsula  form  an  instance  of  this  type.     In  the  second 
pattern,  one  people  seeks  to  relieve  its  internal  social 
pressure  by  expanding  in  the  direction  of  the  least  resis- 
tance.    The  onslaught,  in  form  of  war  or  mass  migration, 
gives  way  in  the  opposite  direction,  thus  transferring  the 
force  of  the  movement  towards  a  third  region.     Such  a 
driving  movement  clearly  had  its  starting  point  in  the 
British  Isles.     The  English  and  the  Lowland  Scotch  brought 
pressure  to  bear  on  their  neighbors  north  and  west.  They 
destroyed  and  drove  back  large  contingents  of  the  old  popu- 
lation and  settled  the  country  themselves.     The  pressure 
on  the  new  Scotch  settlers  continued  in  the  form  of  direct 

(80)  Harkness,  263.  -  Redford,  144,  n.l.  -  Schultze, 
Irische  Auswanderung,  800. 

(81)  Schlesinger,  New  Viewpoints,  5.  -  Priederici,  3,  263, 

(82)  A.  and  E.  Kulischer,  25-27. 
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exploitation  and  by  economic  and  social  discrimination 
and  they  again  had  to  give  way.     It  is  significant  that 
the  emigrants  from  the  most  hardly  pressed  regions  on  the 
fringe  of  Western  Europe  became  the  most  successful  front- 
iersmen thus  transferring  the  direction  of  the  movement  to 
America,  and  causing  there  migratory  movements  among  the 
Indians. 

Though  many  Ulster-Scotch  found  homes  in  the  less 
densely  settled  areas  of  the  old  tide-water  colonies,  in 
general  they  kept  nearest  the  outward  frontier  and  "became 
par  excellence  the  Indian  fighters. "    By  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  they  formed  the  bulk  of  the  settlers  in  the 
back  country  all  the  way  from  Maine  to  Georgia.     They  thrust 
forward  particularly  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  south  and  west, 
founding  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.    As  fur- 
traders  they  went  far  into  the  lands  of  the  Indians.  (83) 

France 

« 

(a)    Migration  to  Spain.    Any  migratory  movement  has 
a  tendency  to  link  several  peoples  in  a  chain  of  movements 
in  one  direction.     The  exodus  from  Spain  had  an  immediate 
pulling  effect  on  Prance. 

In  the  later  16th  and  particularly  through  the  entire 
17th  century,  there  took  place  a  considerable  emigration 

(83)    Bolton  and  Marshall,  309-12  and  323-23  (Map).  - 
Friederici,  3,  184  and  264-5.   -  on  the  rapid  rise  of  the 
population  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  after  1775,  see 
Greene  and  Harrington,  192-94. 
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from  France  to  Spain.     The  gap  created  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  Mor;*iscoes  v/as  to  a  considerable  degree  filled  by 
French  tradesmen  and  artisans.    By  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  the  number  of  foreigners  in  Spain,  most  of  them 
French,  was  estimated  at  120,000,     Especially  in  northern 
Spain  and  Madrid,  trade  and  commerce  fell  into  their  hands. 
Even  agriculture  in  northern  and  central  Spain  was  managed 
by  French  laborers,  mostly  itinerant,  who  with  the  money 
they  had  earned  returned  to  France.     In  the  cultural  field, 
French  musicians  are  known  to  have  worked  chiefly  in  Cata- 
lonia,   A  certain  part  of  this  migration  played  French 
deserters  who  served  in  the  Spanish  army.  (84) 

Another  aspect  of  the  same  movement  is  the  politi- 
cal expansion  of  France  over  its  western  border,  which  meant 
an  influx  of  state  officials  and  soldiers  into  Spain.  In 
1640,  France  acquired  Artois  from  Spain,  in  1642  Roussillon. 
In  1700,  the  numerous  French,  who  had  already  been  in  Spain, 
were  strengthened  by  a  wave  of  newcomers,  when  a  grandson 
of  Louis  XIV  became  king  of  Spain;  the  administration  for  a 
time  was  in  danger  to  become  a  French  domain.     Louis  XIV 
also  sent  French  and  Walloon  troups  to  assist  the  Spaniards 
in  the  defense  of  their  country.  (85) 

In  the  18th  century  French  influence  and  immigration 
lost  momentum.     In  1763  Moheau,  the  French  statistician, 

(84)  A.  and  E.  Kulischer,   108  and  113.  -  Kauser,  La  Pre''- 
ponderance  espagnole,   198.  -  Knight,  Econ.  Hist.,  272.  - 
Altamira,  Hist,,  156. 

(85)  A,  and  E,  Kulischer,  114, 
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estimated  the  number  of  French  In  Spain  at  only  8,000,  in 
Portugal  at  5  to  600.  (86) 

French  settlements  in  Algiers  (about  1630),  in  Mada- 
gascar (1665-66),  and  in  India  (during  the  middle  decades 
of  the  18th  century)  drew  each  only  a  few  hundreds  of  French- 
men from  the  mother-country. 

(b)    Oversea  Migrations.    French  oversea  expansion 
showed  a  surprising  lack  of  vigor,  despite  very  promising 
beginnings.     By  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  Frenchmen 
had  gained  a  foothold  in  Portuguese  South  America.    Rio  de 
Janeiro  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  French  outpost  and  of 
getting  lost  to  Portugal.     But  in  1556,  when  Coligny  had 
entrusted  Villegagnon  with  the  task  of  getting  a  firm  hold 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  post  was  destroyed  by  the  Portuguese. 

A  later  enterprise,  which  also  failed,  was  established 
in  Cayenne.    A  few  hundred  men  were  sent  to  the  scene  by 
Colbert  in  1643  and  1645  and  more  than  five  hundred  in  1652; 
but  this  colony  did  not  thrive  and  most  of  its  settlers 
perished.     (87)      An  even  greater  disaster  was  another  attempt 
to  people  the  same  colony  in  1663.     Of  12,000  men  10,000  are 
reported  to  have  lost  their  lives. 

Several  thousand  French  colonists  had  settled  in  the 
West  Indies  at  a  time  when  New  France  held  only  a  few  hundred. 

By  164Z  they  totaled  about  7,000.     These  valuable  Islands, 
at  least,  received  some  Increase  through  immigration.  The 

(86)  Levasseur,  Pop.  franeaise,  1,  280,  n.  5  and  6. 

(87)  Cole,  Colbert,  1,  248. 
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whole  population  of  Martinique  increased  between  1701  and 
1754  from  11,000  to  24,000;   the  white  population  of  St. 
Domingo  during  the  same  period  from  7,000  to  40,000.  (88) 

The  first  permanent  French  settlement  in  America 
had  been  founded  by  Samuel  Champlain  on  the  St,  Lawrence 
in  1608.     But  the  first  administration  census  taken  in  New 
France  in  1665  showed  only  3,215  inhabitants.     (89)  There- 
after all  the  expectations  of  a  great  colonial  empire  were 
discouraged,  when  further  immigration  from  France  was  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.    The  authorities  of  Quebec  asked  in 
vain  for  workers  and  artisans;  Versailles  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  these  requests.     Some  increase  in  immigration  in  1699 
brought  at  most  3,000  people  to  Canada,     During  the  first 
three  decades  of  the  18th  century,  there  arrived  from  four 
to  five  thousand  new  "heads  of  families"  in  New  France,  - 
among  them,  however,  a  thousand  convicts,  some  soldiers, 
some  naturalized  English,  the  rest  indentured  servants  and 
free  settlers.      Most  of  the  French  Canadians  originated 
from  the  coastal  area  of  northern  France,  Normandy  and 
Brittany.    So  did  the  few  settlers  in  Arcadia,  that  is  the 
later  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  the  Prince 
Edward  Island.  (90) 

Early  in  the  18th  century,   the  French  advanced  to 
the  west.     Salines  were  worked  in  Missouri.     The  white 

(88)  Cole,  Colbert,  1,   189.  -  Rein,  Europ.  Ausbre  tung, 
276. 

(89)  Censuses  of  Canada,  4,  2.  -  Salone,  161. 

(90)  Salone,  228,  295,  353. 
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population  of  Louisiana  amounted  to  5,000  persons  by  1720. 
But  the  nucleus  of  this  population  consisted  of  Canadians; 
only  part  of  them  had  come  directly  from  France.  (91) 

Except  for  the  Huguenots,  who,  however,  mostly  did 
not  come  directly  to  America  and  then  submerged  in  the 
British  American  colonies,   there  seem  to  have  arrived  on  the 
North  American  continent  no  more  than  30,000  Frenchmen  during 
both  centuries.     Despite  the  natural  increase,  there  were 
less  than  100,000  at  the  time  of  the  decisive  struggle  from 
1756-63  as  against  over  2,000,000  in  the  English  colonies. 

This  striking  difference  in  the  development  of  the 
two  colonial  empires  has  always  called  for  an  explanation, 
why      France  failed  to  found  her  colonial  power  or  emigra- 
tion.    FThe  author  of  a  penetrating  study  on  the  Atlantic 
migration  wrote  recently, 

"I  have  never  seen  any  analysis  of  all  this,  nor 
any  adequate  explanation  made.     The  mere  prohibi- 
tion of  Huguenot  emigration,  as  we  have  shown  by 
comparison  with  the  Spanish  facts,   is  not  the  expla- 
nation.    Possibly  it  lies  in  the  long  preoccupation 
in  France  with  civil  war."  (92) 

The  Netherlands 

(•)  Settlements  on  the  Azores,   on  the  African  Coast, 
and  in  the  East  Indies.     The  Netherlands  shared  in  the 
great  westward  movement  right  from  the  first  beginning.  All 
but  one  of  the  Azores  were  settled  by  entrepreneurs  and 

(91)  Bolton  and  Marshall,  279  and  282.  -  Frfederici,  2, 
462. 

(92)  MacLeod,  Contacts  (1939),  985. 
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colonists  from  the  Low  Countries.     The  islands,  though 
under  Portuguese  sovereignty,  were  long  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Flemish  Islands,  -  which  name  also  illus- 
trates the  fact  that  the  settlers  came  from  the  southern 
and  western  part  of  the  Low  Countries,  from  Flanders  and 
the  region  around  Brussels,  (93) 

Off  the  Guinea  Coast,  the  Dutch  occupied  the 
island  of  Goree  in  1617;  on  the  Gold  Coast  they  established 
a  fort  in  1624.     Progressing  to  the  south,  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  in  1652,  founded  the  first  European  settle- 
ment in  South  Africa.     All  these  settlements  were  under- 
taken in  the  interest  of  Dutch  business.    Rural  settlers 
came  to  South  Africa  but  in  very  small  numbers.     A  rough 
census  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  showed  that  the  white 
population  was  not  quite  27,000;  in  spite  of  the  natural 
increase  of  the  intervening  period  and  of  the  considerable 
additions  of  Huguenots  and  Germans.  (94) 

The  Dutch  settlements  in  India,  too,  were  the  devel- 
opment of  a  private  company.     However, at  three  different 
times  the  directors  at  Amsterdam  attempted  to  induce  set- 
tlers to  leave  for  India.     It  appears  that  this  met  with  but 
little  response  with  the  Dutch  population.     If,  up 
to  1780,  3,000  persons  left  Dutch  harbors  for  India,  2,000 

(93)  Abbott,  Expansion,  1,  84  and  88. 

(94)  Hodgson,  Holland  in  Africa,  467-74  and  478,  n.  2.  - 
Atteridge,  Great  Britain  in  Africa,  519-20.   -  Concerning 
German  participation,  Deutsche  Literatur  Zeitung,  59  (1938), 
889. 
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of  these  were  sailors  belonging  to  the  fleets,  and  of  the 
rest  many  would  return  after  a  more  or  less  lengthy  stay  In 
the  East.    Beyond  that,  the  agents  of  the  company  were  In 
Increasing  numbers  of  foreign  origin,  many  of  them  German. 
The  Dutch,  consequently,  were  neither  numerically  nor  cul- 
turally very  important  in  their  own  Far  Eastern  colonies 
during  the  18th  century.  (95) 

(b)    Migration  to  America.     This  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  America.    Early  in  the  17th  century,  from  1612  to 
about  1640,  numerous  Dutch  settlements  sprang  up  all  along 
the  American  coast  from  Brazil  to  the  Hudson  River.  From 
1624,  they  fought  to  make  Brazil  a  Dutch  state;  but  their 
power  waned  and,  finally,  in  1661  they  were  driven  out. 

Meanwhile,  Dutch  colonies  had  been  established  in 
Guiana  and  in  the  Antilles.     (96)      And  the  United  Nether- 
lands Company  had  founded  the  New  Netherlands,  with  its  first 
post  on  Manhattan  Island  (1609).    At  this  early  date,  the 
Dutch  were  at  least  on  a  par  with  the  first  efforts  of  the 
French  and  the  English  in  North  America;  as  a  sea-faring 
nation  they  were  ahead  of  both.     The  more  surprising  is  it 
that  "only  a  tiny  stream  of  settlers  trickled  over  from  the 
Old  to  the  New  Netherlands."     In  1664,  when  their  indepen- 
dence was  ended  by  the  English,  the  total  population  of  the 
entire  province  did  not  exceed  8,000,  and  even  of  these  a 
large  proportion  were  Walloons,  Flemings,  French,  and  English. 
(97)  , 

(95)  Charles,  646-7 

(96)  Bolton  and  Marshall,  166-7. 

(97)  Wertenbaker,  Founding,  35  . 
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Prof.  Wertenbaker,  particularly  by  a  brilliant  analysis 
of  cultural  remains,  has  established  the  fact  beyond  doubt 
that  many  and  probably  by  far  the  most  of  the  inmiigrants 
from  the  Low  Countries  were  Flemings  and  Walloons.  They 
it  was,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  New  Netherland 
farmers.     The  French  speech  of  the  Walloons,  and  sporadi- 
cally in  New  Jersey  the  Low-Frankish  dialect  of  the  Flemings 
has  been  traced,  though  the  Flemings,  of  course,  were  easily 
lost  among  the  Hollanders,     (98)      The  Dutch,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  were  mostly  merchants  of  New  Amster- 
dam, among  them  some  very  rich  men. 

Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  French  colonization, 
there  arises  the  question,  why  the  mass  of  the  Dutch  people 
did  not  take  up  the  opportunity  to  emigrate  to  the  New  World. 
Prof.  Wertenbaker  suggests,  that  the  merchant  class  ne- 
glected or  even  hindered  colonization. 

"had  they  poured  in  settlers,  erected  forts,  .  .  . 
a  large  part  of  North  Am.  might  to-day  be  Dutch. 
But  they  neglected  the  colony,  failed  to  give  it 
adequate  financial  support  and  actually  hampered 
its  growth  to  squeeze  out  of  it  a  few  florins  in 
profit,  while  their  eyes  were  fixed  on  their  fleets 
and  armies  in  Latin  Am."  (99) 

It  is  not  evident,  however,  why  Dutch  farmers  or  laborers 

should  not  have  been  able  to  find  means  to  pay  for  the 

Journey,  particularly  since  manual  laborers  and  servants 

were  much  in  demand  in  the  New  Netherlands.     Several  car- 

(98)  Wertenbaker,  Founding,  68-9. 

(99)  Wertenbaker,  Founding,  34-5. 
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goes  of  children  from  almshouses  were  sent  over  to  America 
in  Stuyvesant's  time  to  enter  service.  (lOO) 

Southwestern  Germany  and  Switzerland 
Emigrants  from  Germany  participated  relatively  late 
in  the  great  westward  movement;  and  these  came  nearly  exclu- 
sively from  the  southwest  -  the  Palatinate,  Wurtemberg,  and 
Baden  after  the  War  of  the  League  of  Augsburg  and  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession  had  devastated  this  part  of 
Germany.     The  precursors  of  this  exodus  were  the  small  com- 
munities of  the  Mennonites  and  Waldenses,  recent  immigrants 
in  this  region  them^ves.     They  went  to  America  during  the 
last  two  decades  of  the  17th  century. 

The  first  large  batch  was  formed  by  30,000  Palatines 
who  in  1709  went  to  England.    A  few  thousand  of  them  stayed 
in  England;  213  families  settled  in  Ireland  and  were  natu- 
ralized in  1715;  most  of  them  were  shipped  at  government 
cost  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  cleared  their  debt  in- 
curred for  their  fare  by  working  as  indentured  servants; 
several  thousand,  however,  had  died  on  the  journey.  (101) 
William  Penn  maintained  agents  in  the  Rhine  valley 
and  their  activities  were  very  successful;  15  to  20  thousand 
emigrants  came  to  Pennsylvania  between  1710  and  1727,  and 
about  55,000  between  1727  and  1740.     Most  of  these  settled 

(100)  Calhoun,  Social  Hist.,  1,  171-2. 

(101)  Bolton  and  Marshall,  317-8.  -  Keyser,  254.  -  on 
the  Palatines  in  Ireland,  Journal  House  of  Commons  (1715), 
18,  267-82. 
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at  the  frontier;  many  spread  from  Pennsylvania  to  other 
provinces. 

German  settlements  sprang  up  in  the  Carol inas;  in 
New  Jersey  since  1707;   in  Georgia,  among  them  also  Salz- 
burgers;  only  a  few  came  to  New  England,  among  them  some 
families  from  northern  Germany  (Brunswick  and  Saxony); 
a  very  large  number  settled  in  New  York;   from  1750  to 
1753;   1,600  persons  settled  in  Nova  Scotia.     As  a  whole, 
over  200,000  Germans  are  estimated  to  have  arrived  up  to 
1776,     (102)       Some  12,500  Hessians  remained  in  the  United 
States,  the  remnant  of  those  German  mercenaries  which  the 
British  government  employed  during  the  American  Revolution. 
(103) 

Most  of  the  German  immigrants  were  farmers,  but  a 
large  number  were  artisans,  bakers,  masons,  carpenters, 
shoemakers,   tailors,  butchers,  millers,  tanners,  saddlers, 
locksmiths,  blacksmiths,  si Iversmiths,  ana  so  on.  (104) 

Swiss  emigrants  settled  in  the  r^i^iddle  Colonies  and 
the  Carolinas.     Accurate  statistics  are  lacking;  but  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  estimate  Switzerland  contributed 
probably  25,000  people  to  Pennsylvania  and  the  Carolinas 
during  the  18th  century.  (105) 

(102)  Bolton  ana  Marshall,   319-22.-  Schlesinger,  New 
Viewpoints,   6.  -  Carr  -  Sauders,  World  Population,  47. 

(103)  Hansen,  Atlantic  kigration,  54. 

(104)  V^ertenbaker ,  Founding,  281. 

(105)  Bolton  and  Marshall,  321. 


There  was  no  considerable  migration  from  Germany 
to  the  Western  European  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
one    project  of  colonization  on  a  grand  scale  in  1767, 
when  Charles  III  of  Spain  settled  6,000  Germans,  mostly 
Bavarians,   in  the  Sierra  Morena.  (106) 


(106)  Altamira,  History,  165. 
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Chapter  II.     THE  MOVEMENT  EASTWARD 
Russia T  Poland f  and  Sweden 

(a)    Slavic  Migrations  In  the  Second  Half  of  the 
16th  and  the  17th  Centuries.     The  nomads  of  northern  Asia, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  engaged  In  a  general  eastward  move- 
ment.    The  Slav  peoples  could  avail  themselves  of  the 
waning  power  of  the  nomads,  and  finally  crush  the  Tartars, 
and  subject  the  tribes  on  the  European  and  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Ural  Mountains.     The  superiority  of  firearms 
enabled  the  Russians  to  defend  their  expanding  sedentary 
civilization  once  and  for  ever  against  the  Asiatic  nomads. 

In  1552  Russia  overpowered  the  native  Cheremlss 
and  Mordvins  on  its  eastern  boundary  which  until  then  had 
been  formed  by  the  Rivers  Wetluga  and  Sura.  Immediately 
the  eastern  regions  were  taken  under  cultivation  by  set- 
tlers who  from  Novgorod  and  the  central  area  went  to  Vlatka 
and  Perm,  and  northward  to  the  River  Dvina  and  the  White 
Sea.  (1) 

In  1581,  Ermak  crossed  the  middle  Urals  -  three 
years  before  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  settlement  on  Roanoke 
Island.    The  further  conquest  of  Siberia  proceeded  with 
miraculous  rapidity,  since  the  adventurers,  mostly  fur- 
hunters,  met  only  with  little  resistance.  Several 

(1)    A.  and  E.  Kulischer,  98.  -  J.  Kulischer,  Russ. 
Wirtschaf tsgeschichte ,  1,  162. 
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Siberian  towns  were  founded  still  in  the  1850' s,  among 
them  Tobolsk  (1587).     The  Yenessey  was  crossed  early  in 
the  17th  century.     This  first  Russian  emigration  to  Siberia 
was  numerically  insignificant. 

But  it  was  continued  on  a  larger  scale  during  the 
17th  century.     Tomsk  was  founded  in  1604,  Yenisseysk  in 
1618;  Yakutsk  in  1632.     The  conquerors  and  fur-hunters 
were  followed  by  rural  settlers.     Simultaneously  complaints 
were  voiced  in  the  northern  areas  of  European  Russia  that 
the  country  became  desolated.     By  1638  the  River  Lena  was 
reached.    About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  a  "new 
Canaan"  was  laid  open  at  the  Rivers  Amur  and  Seja.  The 
native  Daurians  and  Ducharians  moved  to  Manchuria,  and  from 

1660-1680  were  replaced  by  other  natives  and  by  Russians 
who  in  the  fights  for  this  territory  made  their  first 
direct  contacts  with  China.     In  1696  the  Russians  discovered 
and  took  possession  of  Kamchatka.  (2) 

A  much  larger  movement  led  to  the  south.     In  fact,  there 
were  two  great  migratory  streams;  one  going  down  the  Volga  in 
a  southeastern  direction,  another  southward  to  the  Ukraine. 

Still  in  the  15th  and  earlier  16th  centuries  a  con- 
siderable immigration  of  Tartars  had  led  to  the  principality 
of  Moscow  where  they  had  enlisted  as  soldiers,     (3)  This 
movement  came  to  a  close.     In  1552,  Ivan  the  Terrible  led 
a  great  expedition,  supposedly  of  over  100,000  men,  against 
the  Khanate  of  Kazan,  the  decaying  remainder  of  the  Golden 

(2)  Vernadsky,  Expansion,  405,   -  A.  and  E.  Kullscher, 
104.  -  J.  Kulischer,  Russ.  Wlrtschaftsgesch. ,  1,  176. 

(3)  A.  and  E.  Kulischer,  128,  n.  49. 
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Horde.    Pour  years  after  its  fall  Russia  extended  its  in- 
fluence over  the  Khanat  of  Astrakan  which  was  annexed 
without  difficulty  in  1566.     The  way  down  the  Volga  lay 
open  for  Russian  colonists  who  emerged  in  large  numbers  on 
the  regions  of  the  upper  Oka,  the  upper  Don  and  the  middle 
and  lower  Volga.     In  the  five  years  1585-1589,  the  culti- 
vated area  of  the  district  of  Tula  had  been  doubled.  A 
number  of  new  towns  were  founded  not  only  north  of  Kazan, 
but  also  on  the  southern  Volga  where  at  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century  there  had  been  no  settlements  at  all.  Forti- 
fied towns,  such  as  Samara,  Saratov,  Zarizin,  were  built 
in  the  last  fifteen  years  of  this  century.     The  government 
laid  soldiers  in  these  places,  among  whom  also  land  was  dis- 
tributed.   At  the  same  time  private  colonists  descended 
southward  along  Volga  and  Don,  and  monasteries  were  endowed 
with  confiscated  land.  (4) 

In  the  17th  century  the  colonization  of  the  south 
continued  on  an  even  greater  scale.     The  first  settlers 
were  runaway  serfs,  poor  townspeople  and  other  persons  of 
low  social  status.     When  they  had  left  their  home  districts, 
the  weight  of  taxation  on  those  who  stayed  increased  -  which 
again  induced  more  tax-paying  elements  to  depart.     Often  the 
peasants  would  leave  wife  and  children  in  order  to  escape 
to  the  Trans-Volga  region  or  to  the  Don.     The  emigration 

(4)    Pares,  Russia,  102-3.  -  Kluchevsky,  2,  229-30.  - 
J.  Kulischer,  Russ.  Wirschaf tsgesehichte ,  1,  162-9. 


now  affected  not  only  the  central  area  and  the  territories 
around  Novgorod,  and  Psov,  as  in  the  later  16th  century? 
it  brought  desolation  even  to  the  earlier  southerix  boundary 
districts,   such  as  that  of  Orel.  (5) 

The  third  movement  led  to  the  Ukraine,  and  both 
Russians  and  Poles  shared  in  it.     Before  this  migration 
started,   the  wilderness  had  begun  not  far  south  of  Moscow, 
near  Tula  and  Kaluga.       Then  by  numerous  fights  with  the 
Tartars  of  the  Steppe  the  military  frontier  was  pushed 
southward,  and  free  Cossack  settlements  sprang  up  as  far 
south  as  the  Donets.      No  numbers,   of  course,  are  available 
for  this  turbulent  landtaking,  but  it  appears  that  more 
migrants  have  come  from  Poland  and  '^Vhite  Russia  thani  from 
Russia  proper.     Early  in  the  16th  century  the  region  south 
and  east  of  Kiev  had  been  devastated  and  nearly  depopulated 
by  the  plundering  hordes  of  the  Crimea.     Reports  about  the 
empty  and  luxuriant  country  stirred  the  imagination  of  the 
northern  population.     At  the  risk  of  their  lives  they  began 
to  exploit  this  natural  abundance  during  the  summer;  later 
they  spent  the  winter  in  the  new  country  and  led  a  half- 
settled  existence.     The  peasants  of  the  Bug  valley  and 
Galicia  moved  in  masses  to  Volhynia  and  Podolia;  parswei 
by  the  claims  of  the  landlords  they  again  took  to  flight, 
and  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  16th  century  the  regions 

(5)  Kulischer,  Russ.  Wirtschaf tsgeschichte ,   1,  169-75. 
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north  and  west  of  Kiev  were  peopled  rapidly.     The  chequered 

ethnographical  composition  of  the  Ukraine  in  the  later  16th 

century  is  illustrated  by  the  human  material  which  formed 

a  band  of  500  Cossacks  enrolled  by  Stephen  Batory. 

"There  were  included  troopers  from  no  less  than 
74  towns  and  rural  districts  of  Western  Rus  and 
Lithuania  -  towns  so  far  removed  from  one  another 
as  Vilna  and  Potolsk;  from  7  Polish  towns  -  i.e. 
Poznana,  Cracow,  and  others;  and  from  Moscow, 
Riazan,  and  various  districts  on  the  Volga.  Also, 
the  contingent  numbered  within  its  ranks  Scandi- 
navians, Serbs,  Germans,  and  Tartars  of  the  Crimea." 
(6) 

In  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century,  the  regions 
south  of  Kiev  and  beyond  the  Dnieper  were  opened  up,  and  in 
the  second  half,  Polish  emigration  assumed  even  more  the 
character  of  a  mass  movement.     Though  again  and  again  thou- 
sands of  the  frontier  population  perished,  there  arose 
hundreds  of  villages,  small  market  towns,  and  larger  towns. 
It  was  widely  known  among  the  Slavs  that  anybody  suffering 
from  a  landlord's  tyranny  or  religious  persecution  was  wel- 
comed by  the  Cossack  chiefs.     The  number  of  the  Cossacks 
rose  to  tens  of  thousands;  their  colonels  became  governors 
of  vast  territories  inhabited  by  soldier-settlers  who  for  a 
long  time  did  not  recognize  any  other  authority.  (7) 

Significantly,  the  states  expanded  their  sphere  of 
influence  in  the  direction  of  the  migrations.     The  great 
territorial  winner  in  the  long  run  was  Russia.     In  1689, 
when  Peter  the  Great  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  Moscovite 

(6)  Kluchevsky,  3,  114. 

(7)  Hruchevsky,  Abrege ,  85-6  and  91-3.  -  Stahlin,  1, 
295-6. 


state  comprised  an  area  eleven  to  twelve  times  as  large 
as  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.     (8)     For  a  time 
it  had  to  give  way  before  the  onrush  of  Poland  and,  par- 
ticularly Sweden  which  expanded  in  the  general  direction 
of  this  international  movement  at  the  cost  of  Russia.. 

(b^  Swedish  Expansion  and  Decline*     The  continuous 
migrations  of  Russians  to  the  east  and  south  was  the  cause 
of  Russia's  weakness  on  its  northern  and  western  bounda- 
ries.    In  the  1580 's  half  of  all  the  farm  premises  of 
central  Russia,   the  area  around  Moscow,  were  empty..  In 
the  province  of  Novgorod  only  7,5  per  cent  of  the  land 
is  entered  in  the  tax  rolls  as  "living",   the  rest  as 
"desolate".  (9) 

This  lack  of  people  and  consequently  the  reduction 
of  revenue  enabled  Poland  under  Stephen  Eatori  to  check 
Russian  ambitions  in  the  west  and  later  to  advance  upon 
Russian  territory  as  far  as  Moscow;  also  after  a  peace 
had  been  concluded  in  1618,   there  was  a  continuous  migra- 
tion from  Poland  to  Russia;   first  from  the  territory 
conquered  by  Poland,   later  also  from  Poland  proper.  Not 
only  peasants  did  come;  Polish  and  West  Russian  tutors 
and  school  teachers  were  frequently  found  in  Russia 
proper.  (10) 

The  most  spectacular  gains,  however,  were  made  by 
Sweden..    In  1562  it  had  gained  a  footing  in  Esthonia. 

(8)  Kulischer,  Russ.  Wirtschaf tsgeschichte ,   1,  161. 

(9)  A.   and  E.  Kulischer,  101. 

(10)  Kluchevsky,  3,  290-1. 


During  the  war  with  Russia  (1572-83)  it  conquered  Inger- 
raanland,  which,  after  it  had  been  lost  for  a  short  time, 
was  regained  by  the  peace  of  1617;  now  Russia  had  no 
access  to  the  sea  any  more.     Finally  Livonia,  which 
first  had  been  conquered  by  Poland,  was  taken  over  by 
Sweden  in  1629.     This  movement  continued  after  the  wars 
in  a  peaceful  migration  of  Karelians,  estimated  at  from 
25,000  to  30,000,  who  left  Swedish  for  Russian  territory 
in  the  1640's,     (11)     In  1631  a  hired  general  named 
Leslie  raised  in  Sweden  5,000  volunteer  infantrymen  for 
service  in  the  Russian  army.  (12) 

By  its  participation  in  the  Thirty  Years' War 
Sweden  acquired  the  G-erraan  territories  of  Western  Pomera- 
nia,   the  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  and  the  island 
of  Gotland.     In  spite  of  the  heavy  losses  of  manpower, 
numerous  Swedish  soldiers  settled  after  the  war  in 
northern  Germany,  particularly  in  Western  Pomerania  and 
on  the  island  of  Rugen,  where  in  some  towns  they  formed 
one  third  of  the  inhabitants.  (13) 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  immense  expansion  of 
Sweden  was  borne  by  a  population  of  about  a  million. 
This  explains,  furthermore,  why  the  Swedish  settlements 
in  North  America,  which  were  begun  in  1638,  remained 
feeble.     The  Swedes  and  Finns  who  came  to  Delaware,  New 

(11)  A.  and  E.  Kulischer,  101-3. 

(12)  Kluchevsky,  3,273. 

(13)  Keyser,  264. 
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Jersey,  and  the  region  that  later  was  called  Pennsylvania 
cannot  have  counted  more  than  a  few  hundred.  (14) 

By  the  end  of  the  17th  century  Russian  emigration 
to  the  east  and  southeast  was  bogged  down  by  a  counter- 
movement  from  China  all  the  way  through  Middle  Asia. 
Russian  settlers  in  Siberia  and  the  trans-Volga  steppes 
were  attacked  by  Mongol  tribes  with  increasing  fury.  (15) 
The  stoppage  in  Russian  eastward  emigration  enabled  Peter 
the  Great  to  build  a  huge  army  which  crushed  the  power  of 
Sweden  on  the  continent.    The  Northern  War  led  to  the 
destruction  of  the  better  part  of  Swedish  manpower 
(Poltava,  1709)  and  the  loss  to  Sweden  of  all  its  Baltic 
possessions.    The  ravages  of  war  were  surpassed  by  the 
great  plague  of  1709-1711  which  depopulated  the  lands  of 
the  northern  Baltic  from  Stettin  and  Stralsund  to  the 
Neva.     In  this  long  stretch  of  land  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  population  died  by  the  epidemic  which  had  not  its 
like  in  Europe  during  these  centuries.  (16) 

(c)    Russian  Migrations  in  the  18th  Century.     Slavic  ex- 
pansion was  now  directed  also  to  the  Baltic  shore.     The  armies 
which  Peter  raised  for  the  Northern  War  drew,  all  taken  togeth- 
er, 700,000  men  to  the  war  theatres;  600,000  of  these  per- 
ished, most  of  them  through  hunger  and  disease.  Behind 

(14)  Bolton  and  Marshall,  205-6  and  224-5.   -  Jernegan, 
Am.  Colonies,  201-2, 

(15)  On  this  counter  movement  from  east  to  west  and  the 
nomadic  inroads  see  A.  and  E,  Kulischer,  116-20. 

(16)  Keyser,  294.   -  A.  and  E.  Kulischer,  123-4  and  134, 
n.  165. 


the  army  new  masses  of  settlers  were  thrown  into  the  con- 
quered territories.     Workers  for  the  foundation  of  Peters- 
burg, Kronstadt,  and  for  the  building  of  the  Neva  Canal 
were  conscripted  from  Russia  and  even  from  Siberia  most  of 
whom,  again,  per ished.     The  new  cities,   then,  were  com- 
pulsorily  peopled  by  government  officials,  nobles,  mer- 
chants and  artisans.     (17)    Vockerodt,  secretary  to  the 
German  legation,  reported  in  1734, 

"The  whole  of  Ingermanland  which  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  saeculum  had  been  laid  waste  to  the 
bottom  by  war  and  plague  is  filled  with  people 
whom  Peter  has  had  transported  thither  from  the 
most  remote  parts  of  his  European  Provinces." 

Ahead  of  the  migration  sponsored  by  the  state,  Russian 
peasants  went  westward  to  Lithuania,  Esthonia  and  north- 
ern Poland.     Thousands  of  peasants  were  discovered  in 
Lithuania  and  northern  Poland  when  the  Russian  armies 
advanced  to  those  regions;     they  were  sent  back  to 
Russia,  and  many  of  them  later  again  escaped  to  Poland. 
(18) 

The  migration  to  relatively  underpopulated  eastern 
Poland  continued  right  through  the  18th  century.  Indeed, 
this  redistribution  of  population  it  was,  that  suggested 
and  made  possible  the  partitions  of  Poland  towards  the  end 
of  the  century.     The  immigration  to  Poland  from  Germany, 
which  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  following  section,  weakened 

(17)  A.  and  E.  Kulischer,   122-3.  -  Kluchevsky,  4,  123-7 
and  215. 

(18)  Vockerodt,  94  and  113.  -  A.  and  E.  Kulischer,  122. 
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the  Polish  state;   the  middle  classes,   in  all  other 
states  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  modern  state  power, 
consisted  in  Poland  to  a  large  degree  of  Germans  or 
their  descendants  who  as  such  could  not  or,   if  Polonized, 
would  not  be  given  any  influence  on  state  affairs,  Cn 
the  other  hand,  Russia's  old  goal  to  acquire  Ifhite  Russia 
from  Poland-Lithuania  was  re-raised  and  strengthened  by 
the  continuous  removal  of  Russianpeasants  to  eastern. 
Poland.     The  Russian  emigrants  themselves,  who  were 
partly  heretics  (Old-Believers)  had  no  desire  to  returm 
under  Russian  domination;   they  only  wanted  equality  with 
the  indigenous    Catholic  population.     The  Russian  govern- 
ment, although  outwardly  professing  its  concern  for  the 
religious  situation  of  the  Russians  in  Poland,  was  in.  fact 
only  too  afraid  of  their  countrymen  being  granted  that 
toleration  there, 

"As  masses  of  Russian  peasantry  and  Old  Believers 
still  were  emigrating  to  Poland,  and  were  restrained 
from  doing  so  only  by  fear  of  Catholic  persecution 
there,  Panin  (an  influential  diplomatist  under  the 
tsar inas  Elizabeth  and  Catherine  II)  believed  that 
concession  of  freedom  of  profession  of  faith  would 
swell  yet  further  the  exodus."  (19) 

Therefore,   outright  political  acquisition  of  Polish  terri- 
tory was  deemed  necessary,  and  Berlin's  proposal  of  par- 
tition was  accepted.   There,  as  so  often,  political  expan- 
sion followed  in  the  wake  of  popular  migration. 

(19)  Kluchevsky,   5,   20,  and  generally  5,  14-23, 
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Migration  to  Siberia  continued  during  the  18th  cen- 
tury only  on  a  small  scale.     The  Behring  Sea  and  the 
northwestern  coasts  of  America  were  discovered  in  1741, 
but  the  first  settlement  in  America  was  made  as  late 
as  1784.     In  western  Siberia  and  in  the  European  region 
east  of  the  Volga  the  Russian  settlers  were  oppressed 
by  the  Bashkirs,  Kalmucks,  and  other nomads. 

West  of  the  Volga,  however,  Russian  population 
continued  to  spread  and  with  it  sedentary  civilization- 
In  1771,  400, OCO  Torguts,  descendants  of  the  very  last 
nomads  who  had  raided  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  and  ;^hen  settled  down,  were  urged  to  emigrate 
to  Dzungaria,  (20) 

A  feature  of  Russian  expansion.,  which  has  its 
parallels  in  the  European  penetration  of  North  America, 
in  its  subdivision  into  a  chain  of  smaller  migrations^ 
over  short  distances.    Usually  a  migrant  would  have  not 
departed  from  Moscow  and  gone  straight  to  Astrachan. 
Rather,  peasants  from  the  centre  would  have  moved  to  the 
older  colonial  settlements;   these,   on  their  part,  emitted 
migrants  to  new  frontier  settlements;  from  there,  again, 
daring  elements  went  to  the  area  not  yet  incorporated 
into  Russian  state  territory,.  (21) 

An  area  which  attracted  great  numbers  of  new 

(20)  Haslund,  Men  and  Gods  in  Mongolia, 

(21)  A.  and  S.  Kulischer,  104. 
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settlers  was  the  region  of  the  middle  Don  and  its  trib- 
utaries, Choper  and  Medveditsa.     The  older  Cossack 
settlements  around  the  lower  Don  had  become  so  densely 
poptilatec  in  the  meantime  that  there,   too,  agriculture 
now  was  the  normal  occupation.      Farther  to  the  west,  on 
the  Donets,  the  settlements  %oi  the  southward  stream  of 
migration  merged  with  the  Ukrainian  colonization.  (22) 

After  long  and  indecisive  skirmishes  with  the 
southern  nomads  who  for  a  long  time  barred  Russia  from 
the  Black  Sea  littoral,  and  in  two  wars  against  their 
Turkish  overlord  under  Catherine  II,  Russia  secured  one 
port  after  another  of  the  coveted  area  and  brought  even 
the  Tartars  of  Crimea  under  their  rule.     As  a  consequence 
Russian  trade  and  agriculture  began  to  prosper  in  the 
remotest  south. 

Such,  while  the  migrations  to  Asia  already  early 
in  the  18th  century  had  come  to  a  halt,  not  to  be  resumed 
on  a  larger  scale  before  the  20th  century,  Russia  still 
expanded  in  territory  and  in  population  northwestward 
towards  the  Baltic  and  eastern  Poland,  and  southwestwards 
into  the  western  Ukraine. 

Middle  Europe:  Germany,   the  Netherlands  and 

Switzerland 

(a)  Migrations  to  Russia.     The  migration  of  Germans 
to  Russia  from  the  later  16th  to  the  18th  centuries  can 
be  compared  to  the  infl  ux  of  Italians  into  Germany  during 
(22)  A.   and  E.Kulischer,  121 
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the  16th  and  earlier  17th  centuries.     In  both  cases  the 
significance  did  not  so  much  consist  in  the  masses  of 
people  as  in  the  cultural  implications.    As  the  Italians 
transplanted  to  western  Germany  their  industrial  slcill, 
their  commercial  organization  and,  most  famous,  their 
accomplishments  in  the  humanities  and  in  the  arts  of  a 
refined  mode  of  life,     (23)  so  later  Middle  Europeans  went 
to  Russia  as  leaders  and  teachers  in  all  sorts  of  trades 
and  commercial  enterprises,  and  in  the  natural  and  social 
sciences.    However,  while  the  Italians  used  to  return 
home,  emigrants  of  Middle  Europe  used  to  settle  down  in 
Russia. 

Foreigners  from  the  west  had  been  welcomed  to 
Russia  since  Ivan  III.      Prom  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  the  search  for  technical  experts,  artisans,  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  capitalists,  and  physicians  became 
so  vigorous  as  to  attract  a  multitude  of  these  middle  class 
people;  there  came  Englishmen,  Scots,  Italians,  and  Freneh- 
mien;  but  the  majority  were  Germans  and  Dutchmen;  in  Moscow 
they  formed  a  German  quarter  of  their  own.     Under  the 
Romanovs  the  influx  became  even  greater.     Commeidal  com- 
panies were  granted  concession  to  build  fact®ries.  Among 
the  artisans, metal  workers  were  most  desired, to  cast  cannons 
and  church  bells  and  produce  other  metal  products.  From 
Holland  not  only  shipwrights  were  hired,  but  also  sailors  to 
man  the  ships  when  built.     Stocking  manufacturers  came  from 
Prussia.     "Indeed,"  says  Kluchevsky,  "it  would  be  difficult 

(23)    Gothein,  Wirtschaf tsgeschichte ,  432-34. 
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to  say  what  artisans  Moscow  did  not  send  for,  and  always 
on  the  condition  that  "they  do  teach  the  men  of  our  State 
their  craft."     (24)      Another  group  were  the  army  organi- 
zers, military  instructors,  and  foreign  officers,  last  of 
whom  were  mostly  Scots,  if  not  Germans.     German  artificers 
were  engaged  to  work  the  force  of  artillery  just  organized 
in  Moscow  by  a  Dutchman.  (25) 

Of  greatest  intellectual  importance  were  the  pro- 
fessional men  who  found  well  remunerated  positions  in  all 
Russian  towns.    Apart  from  physicians  and  druggists,  there 
were  teachers  and  artists.     The  18th  century  saw  a  galaxy 
of  German  intelligentsia  in  Russia.     At  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  founded  soon  after  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great, 
the  majority  of  the  scholars  were  Germans;  among  them  were 
two  well-known  scientists  and  mathematicians,  Bernoulli  and 
Euler,  and  a  collector  of  historial  documents,  G.  F.  Miller. 
Among  the  staff  of  Bering's  second  expedition  which  the 
Russian  government  sent  out  in  1733  for  the  exploration  of 
East- Siberia  and  Alaska,  4  men  had  German  names,  one  a 
French,  and  three  Russian  names.     Again  in  1755  when  the 
University  of  Moscow  was  founded,  the  professors  were 
chiefly  Germans.     This  migration  of  professionals  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  18th  century  and  even  beyond.     The  famous 
economist  and  historian  A.  L.  Schlozer  of  Gottingen  taught 
for  some  time  at  the  Petersburg  Academy  and  was  bestowed  a 

(24)  Kluchevsky,  3,  275-9.  -  Player,  124.  -  Kotzschke- 
Ebert,  152-3. 

(25)  Kluchevsky,  3,  273-4. 
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title  of  nobility  for  his  research  in  Russian  history. 
His  son.  Christian  von  Schlozer  was  professor  at  Russian 
universities  ever  since  1800.     Heinrich  Storch  became  a 
noted  historian  and  statistician  of  Russia,  was  teacher  in 
economics  to  the  later  emperor  Nicholas  I,  and  died  as 
vice-president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.     Count  Kankrin, 
a  mineralogist,  was  called  to  Russia  as  director  of  the 
salines  in  1796.    His  son  became  a  high  government  official 
and,  from  1823-44,  Russian  minister  of  finance.  (26) 

As  to  the  numbers  of  these  German  immigrants  there  is 
no  estimate  possible.     Already  under  Ivan  IV  anti-foreign 
sentiments  in  Moscow  led  to  an  edict  which  confined  all 
aliens  to  the  "German  suburb"     (Niemetskaia  Sloboda) . 
After  it  had  been  wrecked  during  the  time  of  the  Troubles, 
it  was  soon  re-established.    About  1660  the  Novaia  Niemets- 
kaia Slob oda  had  three  Lutheran  churches,  somewhat  later 
also  two  Calvinist  churches,  and  several  schools.  More- 
over there  were  many  Germans  who  by  conversion  to  the 
Orthodox  faith  acquired  the  right  to  live  outside  the  Ger- 
man suburb;  they  peopled  whole  quarters  of  the  city.  (27) 
In  Petersburg  it  was  ascertained  in  1777  that  the  non- 
Orthodox  inhabitants  amounted  to  one-tenth  of  the  new  cap- 
ital.    (28)    And  a  German  traveller  during  the  earlier 
18th  century  was  certain  to  find  German  speaking  people 

(26)  Vernadsky,  Russia,  118-21.  -  Friederici,  3,  440  - 
Roscher,  Geschichte,  795.  797.  799  ff.  813. 

(27)  Stahlin,  1,  434.   -  A.  and  E.  Kulischer,  128,  n.  49. 

(28)  Bruckner,  Eur opaisie rung ,  129. 


in  most  towns  and  army  camps  of  the  country.     (29)  The 
progressing  assimilation  can  be  discerned  from  the 
numerous  Russian- sounding  names  the  foreigners  adopted. 
Lowenstein  became  Levshin;  Schaplro  -  Shafirov;  the 
Chickerins  came  from  Italy  and  were  originally  named 
Ciceri;  the  Caccloni  became  Katshenovski;  the  Gorochovoja 
Street  of  St.  Petersburg  derived  its  name  from  Count 
Harrach  who  lived  there;  Chomutov  means  Hamilton;  Pamin- 
tsyn  is  "son  of  Thomas";  Colodai  is  English  Holliday; 
Degurow  is  French  Degour;  Pagankov  -  German  Pagenkampf ; 
Kosodavlev  Kos-von-Dalen ,  and  so  on.  (30) 

Occasionally  larger  groups  of  lower  class  people 
migrated  to  Russia.     In  1632,  the  Russian  force  which 
fought  against  Poland  consisted  about  half  of  foreigners; 
there  were  1,500  German  mercenaries  and  nearly  13,000 
soldiers  of  the  Russian  foreign  establishment.  (31) 
Since  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  German  peasants  were 
repeatedly  settled  in  Russia;  they  came  in  small  groups, 
but  also  in  large  bands,  particularly  from  middle  and 
southwestern  Germany.    About  27,000  German  colonists  were 
invited  by  a  special  manifesto  of  Catherine  II  and  were 
settled  on  the  Volga  in  1760  and  1761.     50  per  cen  of  them 
perished  in  the  first  years,  on  account  of  lack  of  capital, 

(29)  See  e.g.,  the  traveller's  report  by  Lerche,  1-21. 
97-8.   102  ff.   177.   189.   196-7.     189.   196-7.   241.   269.  422. 

(30)  Bruckner,  Europaisierung,  596-7. 

(31)  Kluchevsky,  3,  274. 
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oppression  by  officials  and  attacks  by  Kirghiz  and  Kalmucks. 
The  remainder  formed  the  historical  nucleus  of  what  to-day 
is  the  Volga  -  German  Soviet  Republic   .     (32)    Germans  also 
found  their  way  as  far  as  to  the  Ukraine  which  justly  would 
deserve  the  name  of  melting  pot.  (33) 

(b)  Migrations  to  Poland.    The  bulk  of  German  emi- 
gration, however,  was  directed  to  nearer  destinations.  The 
flight  of  the  Polish  peasantry  to  the  southeast  created  con- 
ditions in  Poland  which  attracted  innumerable  immigrants  from 
adjacent  German  territories,  particularly  from  the  Neumark  of 
Brandenburg  ana  from  Pomerania.     These  were  joined  by  Dutch- 
men who  left  the  Spanish  Netherlands  oppressed  by  the  duke 
of  Alba;  many  so-call ed  "Dutch" ,  however,  were  really  Germans 
who  employed  progressive  methods  of  agriculture  as  intro- 
duced by  the  Dutch.       This  movement,  beginning  in  the  later 
16th  century,  assumed  large  proportions  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  '/i'ar.     Recent  research  has  shown  that  the  enormous 
loss  of  population  to  Germany  during  this  devastating  war 
was  partly  due  to  emigration  to  Poland,  where  there  was 
peace  at  the  same  time.       Peasants  as  well  as  artisans  from 
Brandenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  Bohemia,  Silesia  and 
Austria,  both  Protestants  and  Catholics,   took  refuge  in 
the  province  of  Poznan  and  central  Poland  in  order  to  save 
their  lives  and  their  movable  property.     Even  new  towns  were 
founded,   such  as  Rawicz  in  1689.     In  Danzig  new  quarters 

(32)  Kotschke-Ebert,   154.  -  Enc .  Brit.,  10,232. 

(33)  Storch,  L' empire  de  Russie,   1,  366-7, 
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of  refugees  were  added  to  the  town.     Sometimes  entire  com- 
munities emigrated        bloc.  (34) 

Hereafter  Poland  itself  was  involved  in  wars  against 
Swedes,  Russians,  and  Cossacks  and  was  ravaged  by  inner 
wars.    After  immigration  had  ceased  for  this  intermittent 
period,  the  demand  for  helping  hands  grew  anew.  Immigra- 
tion became  particularly  strong  again  under  the  Saxon  dy- 
nasty, that  is,  after  1697.    At  this  time  Pomerelia,  which 
had  been  devastated  by  the  Swedes,  received  the  greatest 
number  of  settlers.     The  Polish  nobility  protested  against 
the  influx  of  Saxon  officers  into  the  Polish  army  in  1733. 
The  poorer  nobles,  however,  accepted  the  connubium  with  the 
new  German  bourgeoisie.     The  movement  continued  through 
the  18th  century. 

With  the  ground  prepared  in  this  way,  Prussian  power- 
politics  availed  itself  of  the  natural  flow  of  population 
by  the  first  partition  of  Poland  in  1772.     Immediately  after 
this  event,  12,000  to  15,000  persons  immigrated  into  the 
newly  acquired  territory,  mostly  from  Western  Germany. 
Similarly,  during  the  years  1782  to  1785,  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment brought  12,881  persons  from  southern  Germany  to 
Galicla. 

Even  then  the  unaided  movement  to  middle  Poland  con- 
tinued.    After  1782  peasants  from  Pomerania  and  Silesia, 

(34)  Hinze,  Arbeiterf rage ,  30  ff.  -  Kotzschke-Ebert, 
150.  -  A.  and  E.  Kullscher,  106-7.  -  J.  Kullscher,  Wirt- 
schaf tsgeschichte ,  2,  23.  -  Keyser,  248-9. 
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after  1795  also  those  from  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  the  Pala- 
tinate migrated  to  the  region  around  Lodz.     It  has  been 
computed  that  the  Germans  of  middle  Poland  came  36  per  cent 
from  Pomerania,  28  per  cent  from  the  lower  Vistula,  28  per 
cent  from  Silesia,  and  8  per  cent  from  southwestern  Germany. 

The  German  immigration,  which  had  taken  place  during 
the  later  Middle  Ages,  had  been  perfectly  absorbed  and  Polonized 
by  the  16th  century.     The  modern  problem  of  the  German  minority 
in  Poland,  therefore,  dates  from  this  later  movement  alone 
(35)      The  German  settlements  were  so  dense  that  Protestant 
schools  sprung  up  everywhere  in  western  Poland,  and  the 
efforts  of  Catholic  bishops  to  Polonize  these  immigrants 
proved  in  vain.  (36) 

Another  German  minority  was  created  during  the  18th 
century  in  the  Baltic  countries,  which  after  the  great 
plague  of  1708-1710  were  badly  underpopulated  and  partly 
even  desolate.     The  eastern  fringe  of  East  Prussia  was 
colonized  by  the  Prussian  king  Frederic  I.    His  successor 
founded  in  the  years  1722-1725  the   'Lithuanian  Retablisse- 
ment. "    The  colonists  mostly  came  from  southern  Germany, 
some  also  from  regions  of  the  middle  Elbe.  Artisans 
settled  in  new  towns  such  as  Gumbinnen  and  Stalluponen, 

A  middle  class  emigration  led  to  Livonia.  Although 
Peter  the  Great  had  acquired  it  for  Russia  in  1721,  he 
introduced  German  as  the  official  language,  because  state 

(35)  Bruckner,  Polnische  Liheratur,  123-4. 

(36)  Kotzschke-Ebert,  150.   -  Keysey,  298-9  and  310-1.  - 
Sobieski,  186. 
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officials  of  German  descent  were  predominant,  and  German 
schools  existed  everywhere  in  the  Baltic  countries.  (37) 

(c)  Migrations  to  Southeastern  Europe.  Another 
current  of  mass  migration,  predominantly  of  peasants,  led 
to  the  southeast.    This  emigration,  again,  should  be 
viewed  as  part  of  a  far-extended  movement  of  peoples. 
The  Turkish  empire,  v;hile"at  the  height  of  its  power  in 
southeastern  Europe  under  solyman  the  Magnificent,  had 
conducted  three  successful  wars  against  Persia  and  ex- 
panded to  Lower  Mesopotamia.       In  this  direction  it  was 
further  to  expand,  v^/hile  in  Europe  its  position  became 
less  formidable  since  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
(1571,  battle  of  Lepanto)    While  the  flower  of  the  Turkish 
warriors  fought  and  died  in  long  wars  against  Persia,  a 
continuous  petty  warfare  depopulated  Hungary,  Trans^y Ivania , 
and  Moldavia.    Since  Sultan  Murad  V  (1623-40)  resumed  the 
conquest  in  the  east,  the  Turkish  power  slowly  but  surely 
lost  its  offensive  power  in  Europe.     In  1664  it  suffered 
its  first  capital  defeat  at  St.  Gotthard  on  the  river  Raab, 
The  imperial  army  remained  in  Hungary,  where  a  civil  war 
raged  from  1672-1682  which  caused  many  Hungarians  to  flee 
to  Turkish  territory.     The  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683  ended 
in  a  rout  of  the  Turks  before  the  combined  Polish  and 
Austrian  armies. 

After  this  decisive  turn,  the  military  conquests 
of  the  war  from  1683  to  1699  ushered  in  a  wide  migratory 

(37)  Kotzschke-Ebert,   136-7.  -  Sobieski,  181. 
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movement.    Volunteers  from  all  parts  of  Germany  poured  forth 
to  the  war  theatres  in  Hungary  and  Greece.     By  1699  the 
House  of  Habsburg  had  acquired  Hungary,  the  larger  part  of 
Croatia  and  Transylvania,  with  the  exception  of  the  Banat 
of  Temesvar  which  was  added  in  1718.    Already  during  the 
war  there  had  begun  a  colonizing  movement  to  Hungary,  pro- 
moted by  the  generals  and  other  landlords  who  had  received 
large  parts  of  the  conquered  land.     The  Austrian  government 
also  worked  out  a  plan  for  the  repopulation  of  Hungary  and, 
in  1689,  sent  summons  for  immigration  to  Germany  promising 
freedom  of  movement,  exemption  from  taxes,  equal  treatment 
of  all  nations  and  religions,  and  economic  assistance. 
Caravans  with  immigrants  came  soon,  particularly  from  south- 
ern Germany.     The  transfer  of  the  possession  of  land  led  to 
a  civil  war  under  Rakoczy  (1703-1711).    After  peace  had  been 
restored  and  the  plague  of  1708-1710  had  thinned  the  popu- 
lation once  more,  at  once  immigration  was  resumed  although 
not  without  further  struggles  with  the  Hungarians  and  the 
Turks.  (38) 

Immigration  to  Hxingary,  the  Banat,  and  Transylvania 
continued  through  the  18th  century.     It  was  a  mass  movemert 
of  land-hungry  peasants;  they  came  by  families  and  singly. 
The  Austrian  government  favored  immigration  from  the  regions 
of  the  upper  and  middle  Rhone,  and  even  from  Lorraine, 

(38)    A.  and  E.  Kulischer,  115-6.  -  Kotzschke-Ebert , 
143-5.   -  That  the  man-power  of  the  Turks  was  numerically 
inferior  to  Eugen's  armies,  is  made  probable  by  Roloff,  Die 
Entscheidung,  326-30. 
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also  from  Bavaria  and  Bohemia.     In  1712  about  14,000  per- 
sons are  said  to  have  come  to  Hungary;  for  the  years  from 
1763-1776  the  approximate  number  of  80,000  immigrants  is 
given.     Offenders,  lewd  persons,  and  Protestants  were 
repeatedly  transported  to  these  eastern  acquisitions  of 
Austria.    During  the  Seven  Years'  War  Prussian  prisoners, 
too,  were  settled  in  Pennsylvania;  Austrian  invalids  were 
found  a  place  in  Hungary.     (39)      After  these  comprehensive 
shift ings  of  people  in  the  Danube  area  the  original  Magyar 
stock  is  estimated  at  20  per  cent  at  most  of  the  entire 
population.     (40)      The  mood  of  the  settlers  reminds  one  of 
that  shown  by  American  colonists;  as  when  in  1771  a  letter 
from  Suabian  Turkey  (Schwabsche  Turkei),  the  largest  in- 
closure  of  German  speaking  people  in  Hungary,  stated  in 
simple  terms, 

"We  are  quite  content  that  we  have  moved  to  this 
country;  for  he  who  will  work  in  this  country 
has  an  ample  living."  (41) 

(d)    Interregional  Migrations.     In  search  of  an 
ample  living  and  often,  to  be  sure,  in  the  desire  to  escape 
the  soldiery  or  government  pressure,  Germans  migrated  in 
Germany  from  one  territory  to  another.    Here  as  in  the 
case  of  England  it  has  sometimes  been  stated  that  the 
freedom  of  movement  was  checked  by  governmental  interfer- 
ence, particularly  in  those  states  where  a  large  part  of 

(39)  Keyser,  306-8  and  311.  -  Hartmann,  Schwabische  Turkei, 
3  ff.  -  J.  Kulischer,  Wirtschaf tsgeschichte ,  2,  23. 

(40)  K.  Schunemann,  Osterreichs  Bevolkerungs  politik 
unter  Maria , The re sia  (1935);  quot.  Keyser,  307. 

(41)  Quot.  Hartmann,  Schwabische  Turkei,  11. 


the  population  was  bound  to  the  soil.      While  it  is  true 
that  the  governments  often  hampered  the  mobility  of  their 
subject,  they  never  were  able  to  control  it  perfectly, 

Nearlyall  studies  in  local  history  reveal  a  very 
quick  change  in  the  names  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and 
villages.    This  does  not  alone  refer  to  rural  laborers, 
second  and  third  sons  often  excluded  from  inheritance,  and 
daughters  marrying  to  other  places,  but  just  as  well  to 
the  owners  of  farmsteads.     Research  in  peasant  proprietor- 
ship of  villages  in  many  German  states  such  an  Brandenburg, 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  smaller  western  principalities,  has 
shown  that  only  a  very  small  minority  of  families  clung  to 
their  farms  through  two  or  three  centuries.     Often  the 
family  names  of  a  parish  changed  in  quick  succession.  (42) 
It  is  one  of  the  tarrying  legends  of  Romanticism  that  the 
farming  population  is  deeper  rooted  to  the  soil  than  the 
superficial  townsfolk,  and  that  farmers  ere  endowed  w?ith  a 
special  spirit  of  sedentariness. 

The  mobility  of  the  rural  population  was  unusually 
great  during  the  Thirty  Years  '  V.ar.      While  it  is  now 
fairly  well  established  that  Germany  lost  one  third  of  its 
population  by  the  war,   earlier  exaggerations,  which  had  been 
based  on  the  fact  that  numerous  villages  and  towns  lost  more 
than  half  or  often  more  than  three  quarters  of  their  inhabi- 
tants, have  been  corrected  by  the  knowledige  of  the  part 

(42)  Keyser,  285-7. 
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played  by  migration  or  rather  by  flight.    These  thirty  years 
witnessed  wild  criss-cross  movements  all  over  Germany,  while 
from  the  eastern  areas,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  many 
emigrated  for  good  to  Poland,  (43) 

After  the  Thirty  Years'  War  a  townward  migration  was 
a  general  feature  all  over  Germany.       siissmilch,  the  first 
German  statistician,  coula  prove  it  for  the  towns  of  Prussia, 
first  from  the  paraaox  that  they  had  an  excess  of  deaths 
over  births,  and  yet  increased  constantly;   and  second  from 
the  differential  sex  composition  of  town  and  country;  he 
accounted  for  the  excess  of  females  in  the  towns  by  refer- 
ring to  influx  of  servant  girls  to  the  towns,  while  more 
men  remained  at  their  rural  occupations.     (44)     To  what  an 
amazing  degree  the  growth  of  the  city  of  Berlin  depended 
on  immigration  both  from  the  country  and  from  outside  of 
Brandenburg  -  Prussia,   is  shown  by  the  following  table 
on  the  increase  of  the  population  of  Berlin,  1709-1800. 


(43)  Keyser,  247-53. 

(44)  Sussmolch,   2nd.  ed .  2,324  and  pass.;  2,278-9. 
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Surplus  of 

Births  over  Surplus  of  Total 
Year    Population    Deaths  Migration  Increase 


1709 

ca.  56,600 

28 

ca.  8,372 

8,400 

1720 

ca.  65,000 

512 

ca.  6,875 

7,387 

1730 

72,387 

-3,581 

38,418 

34,837 

1747 

107,224 

-  447 

19,884 

19,437 

1755 

126,661 

-12,334 

4,892 

-7,442 

1763 

119,219 

592 

13,709 

14,301 

1770 

133,520 

-10, 372 

17,477 

7,105 

1780 

140,625 

-  2,708 

12,886 

10,178 

1790 

150,303 

2,793 

18,536 

21,329 

1800 

172 ,132 

(45) 


(45 )  Kuczynski , 


Zug  nach  der  otadt,  252 
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Statistical  material  for  Bavaria  proves  the  townward  mi- 
gration at  least  for  the  ^ast  two  decades  of  the  18th 
century.     (46)     tor  the  city  of  j^urlach,  Baden,  a  study 
on  family  names  has  shown  that  a  rather  rapid  movement 
took  place  to  and  fro,   and  that  immigrants  came  not  only 
from  southern,  but  also  from  northern  Germany.     (47)  Of 
nearly  2,000  journeymen  residing  in  Frankfort-on-Main 
in  1762  only  15  per  cent  were  bom  in  the  city  and  neigh- 
boring villages  belonging  to  it;  and  of  the  rest,  nearly 
90  %  Came  from  villages  and  small  market  towns,  which 
again  proves  the  townward  migrations.     The  wide  geograph- 
ical extent  of  the  Journeymen's  wanderings  illustrates 
the  great  mobility  of  labor  during  this  period.  (48) 
Finally,   there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  great 
mobility  of  intellectuals,  as  well  as  of  men  of  the  upper 
strata  of  society.     Evidence  could  be  gleaned  from  the 
biographies  of  artists  and  v/riters.     kany  higher  positions 

in  the  aaminis tra tion  ana  armed  service  of  Prussia  were 
held  by  non-Prussians;   the  same  holds  good  for  a  small 
state  such  as  Saxony-Weimar .     In  Austria,  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  civil  service  under  Count  Haugwitz  according 

(46)  Kuczynski,  Zug  nach  aer  Stadt,  258-9. 

(47)  Roller,  415  ff  and  38-9.  -  Breslau  offers  the  only 
instance  of  a  larger  17th-century  town  for  which  a  known 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  suggests  a  lack  of  immigra- 
tion.    Halley,  Estimate  (1693),  597-8. 

(48)  Lerner,  Statistik,  181-8. 
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to  the  Prussian  pattern  employed  numerous  officials  of 
aorth-German  origin.  (49) 

In  these  interregional  migrations  of  Middle  Europe, 
each  individual  migrant  saw  only  his  goal,  his  particular 
opportunity,  his  point  of  destination,  mostly  not  too  far 
away  from  his  previous  abode.     Nearly  all  territories  emitted 
and  received  migrants.    But  the  historical  observer  dis- 
cerns the  general  trend  of  the  bewildering  variety  of  move- 
ments.    In  the  current  of  the  interregional  migrations  it 
led  clearly  to  the  east,  northeast  and  southeast. 

The  Protestants  of  Bohemia  (Hussites),  who  again 
and  again  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  preferred  to 
emigrate,  went  either  to  Poland  or  Saxony  and  from  there 
again  many  moved  on  to  Brandenburg.     Others  went  directly 
to  Brandenburg  and  to  various  points  of  Prussia  between 
Oder  end  Nlemen.     The  bulk  of  this  emigration  during  the 
turmoil  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  amounted  to  150,000;  but 
also  at  later  times  they  numbered  by  thousands.  (50) 

Austria  Itself  drove  many  of  its  subjects  abroad 
by  its  rigid  religious  policy;  nobles,  townspeople,  and 
peasants  emigrated  since  1625  in  such  numbers  that  the 
country  became  seriously  depopulated.     They  went  either 
to  the  Protestant  territories  of  southern  Germany,  or  to 
Electoral  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Silesia,  and  even  as  far  as 
Ingermanland.    Since  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  many 

(49)  Dorn,  Competition  for  Empire,  44-51. 

(50)  Keyser,  303-4. 
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Austrians  came  to  Hungary.     Most  celebrated  are  the  20,000  - 
30,000  Salzburgers,  of  whom  some  left  for  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg, 
Franconia,  Hanover,  and  Silesia;  but  most  over  Berlin  to 
East  Prussia  (1731-32).    About  3,000  of  them  died  on  the 
journey  or  a  short  time  after  the  arrival.  (51) 

Swiss  and  south-German  peasants  were  settled  in  Bran- 
denburg at  several  times  during  the  second  half  of  the  17th 
century  under  the  Great  Elector.    Again  in  the  years  1690- 
1693,  over  2,000  Swiss  immigrants  are  reported  to  have  arrived 
there,  and  the  like  number  came  in  the  years  1709-1713.  Some 
Swiss  went  to  the  Netherlands,  others  to  southwestern  Germany, 
but  a  multitude  took  up  services  as  mercenaries  in  foreign 
armies.    During  the  18th  century,  Swiss  emigration  was  par- 
ticularly strong,  amounting  to  several  hundred  thousand,  that 
is  practically  the  entire  natural  increase  of  a  population 
of  somewhat  over  a  million.  (52) 

As  in  Switzerland,  emigration  played  a  decisive  part 
in  the  social  life  of  all  southwestern  Germany,  Baden,  Wurt- 
emberg, and  the  Palatinate.     The  migration  from  these  regions 
to  America  and  to  Russia  and  Hungary  has  been  mentioned  above. 
Still  greater  numbers,  however,  settled  in  German  states. 
Some  found  a  new  home  in  the  lower  Rhine  region,  some  in  Thur- 
ungia,  others  went  to  Denmark,  most  emigrants,  however,  went 
to  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  and  West-  and  East-Prussia.  (53) 

In  northern  Germany  there  was    a  continuous  eastward 

(51)  Keyser,  295-6  and  301-5.   -  In  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  Salzburgers  who  had  left  in  1615,  1684-85, 

1732  and  1733,  cf.  H,  Achterberg;   in  Kulturatlas,  3,  37c  -  217c. 

(52)  Keyser,  253-4.     259.     273.  -  Mombert,  Bevol ke rung se hre , 100. 

(53)  Keyser,  254-6.     259.     299.   -  Mombert,  Bevolkerungslehre , 
99-100 
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eastward  movement  of  peasants  and  artisans  ever  since  the 
times  of  the  Great  Elector,  who  attracted  settlers  by  his 
policy  of  toleration  and  repeatedly  by  direct  governmental 
organization  of  immigration.    Holland  had  sent  out  settlers 
to  northern  Germany,  Sleswig-Holstein,  and  East  Prussia 
already  in  the  16th  century.     Dutch  migration  to  America 
had  spent  itself  by  1640,  and  right  after  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  the  eastward  movement  was  resumed  on  a  larger  scale. 
It  reached  its  climax  in  the  1660ies,  and  from  Brandenburg 
it  spread  to  Prussia  and  Poland.    Dutch  immigration  was 
characterized  by  the  importation  of  better  agricultural 
methods;  the  resulting  increase  in  the  produce  of  the  soil 
allowed  for  a  greater  density  of  population  and  was  an 
incitement  to  new  immigration  from  the  west.  (54) 

During  the  18th  century,  migrants  to  the  expanding 
Prussian  state  also  came  in  very  great  numbers  from  middle 
and  western  Germany.    Particular  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
immigration  were  made  after  the  great  plague  in  the  Baltic 
area,  in  1709-1711,  after  the  Silesian  Wars,  and  after  the 
Seven  Years*  War.     By  the  last-named  event,  for  instance, 
the  Kurmark  of  Brandenburg  had  lost  93,000  persons,  and 
immediately  after  the  war  50,000  new  settlers  were  pro- 
cured by  Prussia.     Losses  and  replacement  of  people  were 

(54)  Keyser,  250.  260-3.  -  Several  thousand  descendants 
of  Dutch  Mennonites  went  towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  and  early  in  the  19th  century  from  the  lower 
Vistula  to  South  Russia. 
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similar  in  the  other  provinces.     Partly  the  ircmigrants 
from  western  Germany  replaced  those  who  before  had  left 
the  middle  German  districts  of  Prussia  (Magdeburg, 
Halberstadt ) ;  but  most  went  directly  to  Brandenburg,  Pome- 
rania,  Silesia,  and  East-  and  West -Prussia.     The  Prussian 
gain  in  settlers  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great 
(1740-1786)  is  estimated  at  300,000  persons,  to  which 
number  are  to  be  added  the  numerous  "foreigners"  in  the 
Prussian  army  who  in  1751  were  estimatedat  80,000.  (55) 
All  regions  which  came  under  Prussian  rule  during 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries  had  been  very  sparsely  set- 
tled with  the  only  exception  of  the  province  of  Silesia. 
The  density  of  population  increased  more  rapidly  in  the 
Prussian  territories  than  in  the  other  German  states, 
as  is  shown  by  the  approximate  population  figures  that 
are  available  for  the  18th  century.    While  the  Prussian 
provinces  east  of  the  River  Elbe  doubled  or  nearly 
trebled  their  population,  the  population  of  Westphalia, 
for  instance,  grew  only  from  51,  8  persons  per  square 
mile  in  1707-13  to  54,  8  persons  per  square  mile  in 
1800.     (56)      It  has  been  estimated,  furthermore,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  nearly  a 
third  of  the  population  of  Prussia  were  immigrants  or  de- 
scendants of  immigrants  who  had  come  since  the  reign 
of  the  great  Elector.     The  Prussian  writer  Lucanus, 

(55)  Keyser,  300. 

(56)  Hayke,  Bevolkerung,  672-3. 

(57)  Kulischer,  Wirtschaf tsgeschichte ,  2,  23. 
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therefore,  would  say:    'Scarcely  a  realm  or  a  region  might 
be  found  in  Europe,  where  there  prevails  as  great  a 
variety  of  inhabitants,  language,  religion,  custom,  and 
knowledge  as  in  Prussia,  save  only    Transylvania.  (58) 

France 

(a)    Emigration  before  1685.     The  problem  of  why  Prance 
failed  to  send  colonists  to  America  in  such  numbers,  as 
would  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  found  a  French  colon- 
ial empire  overseas,  finds  its  solution  in  the  fact  that 
France  was  involved  in  an  eastward  movement.    This  expansion 
over  its  eastern  boundaries  was  far  more  important  to  the 
French  government  and  far  more  attractive  to  the  individual 
migrants  than  the  French  over-sea  possessions.    France  was 
located,  so  to  speak,  at  the  watershed  of  the  two  great  movements 
of  Europe's  population.    At  first  it  seemed  to  be  drawn  into 
the  westward  current,  while  expanding  to  Spain  and  the  Ameri- 
cas.    Since  about  1660,  however,  the  eastward  drain  definitely 
gained  the  upper  hand,  and  the  promising  beginnings  in  the  west 
were  abandoned  or  left  to  themselves. 

French  emigration  in  the  east  is  memorable  as  the 
removal  of  the  bulk  of  the  enterprising  elements  of  all 
classes.     The  spearhead  formed  by  merchants  and  entrepre- 
neurs; they  were  followed  in  masses  by  excellent  crafts- 
men and  industrial  workers;  and  side  by  side  with  them 

(58)     Quot.  Keyser,  296. 
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emigrated  a  great  many  nobles  who  were  excluded  from 
political  influence  in  France.    The  economy  and  general 
level  of  civilization  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  was 
inferior  to  France  and  the  Netherlands  (as  the  Slavs 
again  were  less  advanced  compared  with  their  western 
neighbors).    Particularly  since  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  there  was  extant  an  objective  possibility  to 
advance  the  industrial  and  commercial  organization  of 
these  countries,  -  an  effective  demand  for  entrepreneurs  in 
all  walks  of  life  including  militarism  and  scholarship.  The 
"progressive"  elements  of  Western  Europe,  therefore,  were 
presented  with  a  choice  where  they  would  employ  their 
various  abilities.     Encountered  by  the  opposition  of  the 
established  powers  they  were  in  a  position  successfully  to 
emigrate,  instead  of  subjecting  themselves  or  being  ut- 
terly ruined  as  were  the  Moriscoes  in  Spain. 

The  exodus  of  Protestants  from  France  commenced,  if 
on  a  small  scale,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II  (1547-1559) 
when  1,400  families  settled  at  Geneva.     In  1561,  the  Veni- 
tian  ambassador  to  France  reported  to  his  government  that  an 
incalculable    amount  of  money  is  secretly  being  sent  from 
France  to  Geneva  in  order  to  help  the  French  refugees 
there.     He  had  information  that  the  number  of  Frenchmen  in 
Geneva  amounted  to  10,000.      In  Germany  the  first  French 
settlement  was  established  at  Frankfort-on-Main  (1554). 
More  than  15,000  Protestants  went  to  western  Germany  from 
1569  to  1575.     After  Bartholomew's  Eve  (1572),  which  cost 
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30,000  lives,  about  6,000  Huguenots  left  Normandy  for  the 
British  Isles;  others  went  to  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

But  most  of  them  spread  over  the  areas  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  to  Alsace  and  the  Palatinate.     In  the  17th 
century  they  were  found  not  only  in  Strassbourg,  Mulhouse , 
Bischweiler,  Annsweiler,  but  also  in  little  towns.  Whole 
colonies  were  reserved  for  them,  first  in  Frankenthal, 
later  in  Mannheim,  the  first  planned  city.    Farther  in  the 
interior.  Huguenots  lived  in  Hanu  (1597),  Kassel  (1616), 
Bremen  (1623),  furthermore  in  Heidelberg,  Cologne,  Aachen, 
Duisburg,  Wesel,  and  Emden.     In  1662,  the  first  French 
Protestants  arrived  at  Berlin,  where  soon  there  flourished 
a  French  quarter  with  a  church  of  its  own.     The  stream  of 
emigration  increased  twenty  years  before  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685),  when  groups  comprising 
entire  families  were  expelled  from  Privas,  Dijon,  La 
Rochelle,  and  other  places.     From  1681  to  1684,  2,000 
Huguenots  were  harbored  in  Amsterdam  alone.  (59) 

Apart  from  Huguenots  there  emigrated  Waldenses 
as  early  as  the  16th  century,  and. others  who  were  not 
at  variance  with  the  established  religion.     In  the  looO's 
there  existed  a  considerable  desertion  of  soldiers  to 
foreign  countries,  and  6,000  French  sailors  were  reported 
serving  abroad;  one -third  of  the  crews  of  the  Dutch  fleet 
under  de  Ruyter  were  French  in  1665;  and  so  were  700 

(59)     Levasseur,  Population  francaise,  1,  190,  n.  2.- 
Keyser,  268.   -  A.  W.  Ward;  in  Cambr.  Mod.  Hist.,  5,646.  - 
Gothein,  Wirtschaf tsgeschichte ,  47  and  675.  -  Schone, 
173-4. 
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sailors  in  the  Sicilian  fleet.  (60) 

Also  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  numberous  followings 
of  workers,  whom  great  entrepreneurs  sometimes  took  with 
them,  were  not  all  of  them  Huguenots  in  the  proper  sense; 
as  for  instance  the  workers  of  a  Pierre  Baile  of  Languedoc 
who  in  1682  erected  a  weaving  mill  with  110  looms  at  Am- 
sterdam.    (61)      Frenchmen  from  Normandy  and  Picardy  co- 
operated with  Dutch  workmen  at  the  draining  of  the  fens  in 
England  (1625  and  later).     (62)      Of  4,500  linen  weavers 
of  Normandy  who  came  to  Ipswich,  England,  in  1681,  follow- 
ing a  quarrel  with  their  masters,  it  is  definitely  known 
that  they  were  "all  good  Catholics."     (63)      Some  workmen 
from  France  and  Jersey  were  imported  to  Ireland  for  the 
newly  built-up  manufactures  under  the  duke  of  Ormonde.  (64) 

Simultaneously  with  the  beginnings  of  the  French 
eastward  migration  in  the  later  half  of  the  16th  century, 
there  proceeded  also  the  first  wave  of  emigration  from  the 
Spanish  Netherlands.    A  colony  of  Walloons  is  known  to 
have  existed  in  Mannheim  by  1554;  by  1665  it  counted  at 
least  "2,160  heads."     The  Walloons  in  Frankfurt- on-Main 
amounted  to  1,031  persons  in  1561;  in  Hanau  there  were 
nearly  1,400  about  the  year  1600.     (65)      This,  however, was 

(60)  Cole,  Colbert,  1,  451. 

(61)  Pringsheim,  33-4. 

(62)  Cunningham,  Alien  Immigrants,  209-12. 

(63)  Renard  and  Weulersse,  76. 

(64)  Clark,  Later  Stuarts,  287.   -  On  French  Protestants 
settled  in  England  early  in  the  17th  century,  see  SPD,  1619- 
23,  p.  265. 

(65)  Keyser,  268-9. 
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only  a  side-branch.     The  main  movement  led  to  Holland, 
which  received  great  numbers  of  Walloon  artisans  par- 
ticularly in  the  years  1567-1580.     (66)      At  the  same  time 
Flemish  artisans  stimulated  numerous  industries  in  England. 
(67) 

(b)    Emigration  after  1685.     The  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  swelled  the  Huguenot  emigration 
to  an  unforeseen  degree.    Approximately  140,000  took 
refuge  in  Switzerland,  though  only  20,000-25,000  made  it 
their  permanent  home;  among  them  were  many  capitalists 
who  stimulated  the  commercial  rise  of  Basel  and  Zurich. 
In  large  numbers  they  settled  in  Western  Germany,  in  the 
Palatinate,  in  the  Main-regions,  in  Hesse,  Baden,  and 
Wurttemberg.     In  Hesse-Kassel ,  150  of  7,000  Huguenot 
families  belonged  to  the  French  nobility.     The  new  mass 
migration  spread  to  regions  to  which  they  had  not  come  be- 
fore 1685,  such  as  the  Margravate  of  Bayreuth,  the  prin- 
cipality of  Ansbach;  in  lower  Saxony  there  sprang  up 
settlements  in  Hanover,  Hameln,  Celle,  Luneburg,  and 
Buckeburg.     In  smaller  numbers  they  were  practically  in 
all  German  states.    Brandenburg  -  Prussia  received  probably 
more  than  any  other  state,  they  were  strengthened  by  later 
arrivals  in  1704  and  1707.     Berlin,  at  that  time  a  town 
of  less  than  50,000  inhabitants,  contained  5,682  Huguenots 
by  1699;  nearly  all  other  towns  of  Brandenburg  harbored 

(66)  Huizinga,  Hollandische  Kultur,  60. 

(67)  Lipson,  Econ,  Hist.  3,  57. 
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Huguenots  and  many  went  to  the  eastern  regions  of  Prussia, 
In  1688,  when  Mannheim,  Friedrichburg  and  other  towns  of 
the  Palatinate  were  destroyed  by  the  French,  many  re -emi- 
grated to  Magdeburg.    Upon  a  later  invitation  of  the 
margrave  they  did  not  return,  but  others  came  from  France 
to  take  their  places,  so  that  the  country  rapidly  recovered 
on  account  of  the  new  immigration.  (68) 

Another  border  country  of  France  which  received  many 
Hugudnots  was  Holland.     About  100,000  entered  this  grande  arehe 
des  f ugitif s  in  the  years  after  1685.     Not  all  of  them  were 
wealthy;  many  were  weavers,  others  became  soldiers  in  the 
Netherlands.     From  here,  again,  they  spread  to  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Russia,  also  to  Capetown,  then  a  Dutch  colony,  and 
particularly  to  England,  so  when  William  III  brought  with 
him  a  few  regiments  of  troops  from  Holland  who  found  homes 
In  England  and  Ireland.  (69) 

Other  groups  reached  England  directly  from  France.  As 
early  as  1681  a  declaration  was  issued  by  Charles  I,  fol- 
lowed in  1689  by  another  one  of  William  and  Mary,  offering 
protection  to  "distressed  Protestants.''    Altogether  about 
80,000  landed  on  England  and  Ireland.     They  settled  most 
thickly  in  London,  and  in  Norwich  and  Bristol,  where  they 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles.     In  Ireland 
also  they  furthered  the  production  of  textiles,  particu- 

(68)  Keyser,  268-71.  -  Gothein,  Wirtschef tsgeschichte , 
685.  -  A  map  of  Huguenot  settlements  in  Germany  by 
Achterberg  in:  Deutscher  Kulturatlas  III,  37a-217a. 

(69)  Erbe,  21.   -  Abbott,  Expansion,  2,  98.  -  Atteridge, 
Great  Britain  in  Africa,  519-20.  -  Cunningham,  Alien 
Immigrants,  196. 
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larly  of  linen  and  silk.      Probably  some  40,000,  however, 
subsequently  moved  on  to  other  countries,  for  the  most 
part  to  America.  (70) 

Not  all  of  these  emigrants  were  Huguenots.  Several 
thousand  of  the  soldiers  in  Wurttenberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Waldenses  in  Southern  France 
and  Piemont.   (71)      Workers  and  artisans  followed  in 
masses  their  Huguenot  contractors,  without  being  themselves 
moved  by  any  religious  or  political  motive,  as  Defoe  ironi- 
cally said: 

"Hither  for  Grod's-sake  and  their  own  they  fled, 
Some  for  Religion  came,  and  some  for  Bread."  (72) 

It  would  happen  that  a  complete  industrial  set-up  was 

transferred;  such  in  1700,  margrave  Frederick  Magnus  of 

Baden  arrived  at  a  contract  with  a  French  entrepreneur 

according  to  which  a  company  of  manufacturers  together 

with  their  workmen  should  be  brought  from  southern  France 

to  Pforzheim,  the  French  entrepreneur  and  his  associates 

paying  the  cost  for  the  journey  up  the  Rhone,   the  margrave 

for  the  remainder.  The  new  colony  also  embraced  a  mayor 

of  their  own,  a  French  nobleman;  another  nobleman  became 

judge;  the  assesseurs  de  la  justice  f ran^aise  likewise 

were  recruited  from  French  nobles  and  merchants;  their 

minister,  too,  belonged  to  the  nobility.  Significantly, 

all  these  French  nobles  were  granted  the  same  privileges 

(70)  Lipson,   Econ.  Hist.,  3,  60-1.  -  James,  Hist,  of  the 
Vi/orsted  Manufacture,  165.  -  Cunningham,  Alien  Immigrants, 
230,  -  Lee,  Huguenot  Settlements  in  Ireland,  pass. 

(71)  Keyser,  268.  -  A  map  on  Waldensian  settlements  in 
Germany  by  Achterberg,   in:  Deutscher  Kulturatlas,  3,37br217b. 

(152)  Defoe,   the  True-Bo rn  Englishman  (1701),  lines  267-2; 
reprint  Crane,  Collection,  241, 
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which  the  indigenous  nobility  of  Baden  enjoyed.  (73) 

A  numerical  estimate  of  this  migration  is  difficult 

because  though  predominantly  Protestant,   it  was  derived 

from  all  social  classes  of  France;  furthermore,  it  extended 

over  a  long  period,  proceeding  in  considerable  strength 

through  fifty  years;  they  came  from  all  parts  of  France, 

though  predominantly  from  the  south.     Since  emigration  and 

export  of  capital  was  forbidden,  the  majority  absconded 

clandestinely  as  Vauban  said, 

"par  1*  Evasion  secrete  et    presque  continuelle 
qui  se  fait  peu  ^  peu  des  nouveaux  convertis.  (74) 

Moreover,  the  Huguenots  intermarried  quickly  with  the  other 
nations;  and  in  a  desire  to  assimilate  themselves  they 
obscured  their  origin  and  Germanized,  Russofied,  or  Angli- 
cized their  names.    In  Ireland,  e.g,,  Amyrault  was  trans- 

t'rte 

muted  Everett,  De  Bigault  into  Bigoe,  Leroux  re-appeared 
as  Larowe;  or  they  simply  assumed  foreign  names,   so  that 
they  or  their  descendants  cannot  be  traced  in  the  church 
registers.  (75)      The  estimated  figures  range  between 
250,000  and  500,000  for  the  ipain  exodus.    Including  the 
time  before  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ana  the 
earlier  18th  century,  the  total  would  approach  a  million, 
according  to  Scho'ne,     (76)      Unknown  also  is  the  number 


(73)  Gothein,  Wirt schaf tsgeachichte ,  292-4.  -  In  1716 

the  ministers  and  mayors  of  the  numerous  Huguenot  settlements 
of  Wiirtteipberg  and  Bade(held  a  synod  at  Pforzheim. 

(74)  Quot.  Schone,  176, 

(75)  For  America,  Calhoun,  1,  223.  -  For  Ireland,  Lee, 
Huguenot  Settlements.  -  For  Germany,  Keyser,  275.  -  For 
Russia,  see  above. 

(76)  Levasseur,   Pop.  franc,  J,  198  assumes  250-300,000; 
In  the  later  ed.  of  Classes  Ouvri^ees  ...  avant^  1789,  2, 
344, he  professes  agnosticism.  -  Erbe,  24,  and  Schdne,  176 
give  the  higher  figures. 
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of  those  who  perished  during  the  flight,  in  the  prisons, 
on  the  galleys,  and  in  the  nunneries. 

(c)  Military  Expansion  and  Emigration.    As  French 
emigration  since  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  advanced 
predominantly  in  the  eastward  direction,   so  did  French 
military  conquest.      By  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  France 
acquired  the  landgravate  of  Austrian  Alsace,  the  government 
of  ten  temporal  cities,  ana  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
the  town  of  Breisach  and  the  right  to  garrison  Philipps- 
burg.     In  the  wars  against  Spain  and  the  Low  countries, 
France  annexed  Artois,  l/vest-Flanders,  Hainault,  and  French- 
Comte;  and  Lorraine  was  brought  under  its  souzerainty.  All 
these  conquests,  of  course,  were  accompanied  by  a  transfer 
of  forces  of  occupation,  of  aaminist rating  officials,  and 
other  persons  to  these  new  eastern  territories.    From  1672- 
1678,  the  French  army  was  brought  from  180,000  to  400,000 
hommes  de  troupes  r^gl^es.  probably  the  largest  military 
force  the  world  had  seen  up  to  that  time.     As  the  army  was 
not  disbanded  after  the  peace,  an  extremely  heavy  burden 
of  taxation  had  to  be  placed  on  the  home  population  of 
France.     The  resulting  impoverishment,  again,  made  many 
peasants  share  the  soldiery,  an^  urged  the  Huguenotji 
bourgeoisie  to  emigrate.     In  this  time,  French  writers 
began  to  complain  about  the  depopulation  of  the  country. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  boundary,  many  towns  of 
the  Low  Countries  had  been  destroyed  curing  the  French 
occupation,  and  a  new  migration  of  Walloons  and!  Flemings 
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to  Holland  was  started.     They  joined  the  Sea  Beggars  and 
the  armies  of  the  Prince  of  Orange;   they  set  up  their  looms 
in  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht,  and  formed  several  Catholic 
congregations  in  other  places  of  Holland;  the  farmers  among 
these  exiles  partly  went  to  America.    Some  merchants  moved 
to  Cologne.     Walloon  churches  and  other  traces  of  them 
also  have  been  founa  all  along  the  south  coast  of  England, 
(77) 

French  conquest  continued  in  the  rear  of  the  German 
expansion  to  the  east.     In  1681  Strassbourg  and  the  rest  of 
Alsace  was  taken  by  Louis  XIV,  -  two  years  before  the  siege 
of  Vienna  by  the  Turks  was  raised.    During  the  War  of  the 
League  of  Augsburg  (1688-1697)  French  armies  entered  and 
devastated  the  Palatinate  with  the  towns  of  Heidelberg, 
Mannheim,  Speyer,  Worms,  and  hundreds  of  smaller  places. 
While  many  Germans  and  Huguenots,  who  had  settled  in  the 
Palatinate  and  on  the  upper  Rhine,   fled  to  the  interior 
of  Germany,  a  strong  force  of  occupation  moved  in  from 
France.  The  town  of  Freiburg,  for  instance,  was  for  twenty- 
one  years  (1677-1698)  occupied  by  a  strong  French  force  of 
from  six  to  eight  regiments.    As  many  merchants,  peddlars, 
artisans,  and  officials  followed  the  troops,  the  French 
constituted  more  than  half  of  the  inhabitants.     In  1693 
there  were  seven  French  f«rr  every  four  Germans.    Most  of 

(77)  A.  and  E.  Kulischer,  108-10.  -  Wertenbaker, 
Founding,   68.  -  A.  Schulte,   Tausend  Jahre,   306.  -  Cunning- 
ham, Alien  Immigrants,  230. 


the  French  non-military  immigrants  came  from  southern 
France,  Savoy,  Languedoc,  Bourgogne ,  Dauphiny,  and  Gascogne 
but  there  were  also  such  from  Normandy,  Picardy,  Isle  de 
Prance,  and  other  provinces.    When  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick 
Freiburg  was  returned  to  the  emperor,  many  Frenchmen  re- 
mained in  the  town;  in  fact,  many  had  married  there.  (78) 

The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (1701-1714)  did 
not  gain  any  territorial  increase  to  France,  but  it  drew 
heavily  on  her  human  resources.    In  the  following  decades 
French  emigration  declined  rapidly.     It  became  stronger 
again  from  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.    French  tutors 
were  common  among  the  Russian  landlords,  particularly 
under  Catherine  II.     (79)      The  predominance  of  French 
culture  in  Germany  also  was  kept  up  by  Frenchmen  residing 
ingthe  country;  there  were  writers,  librarians,  tutors, 
dancing-masters,  and  fortune  hunters,  against  all  of  whom 
there  grew  up  the  opposition  of  the  rising  middle  classes. 
Frederick  the  Great  employed  French  tax  collectors.  On 
the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution  a  writer  asserted  that 
70,000  French  deserters  served  in  the  armies  of  Prussia 
and  Austria,  -  a  number  which,  of  course,  is  a  mere  guess. 

Moheau,  the  French  statistician,  writing  in  1778, 
compiled  from  port  registers  that  France  lost  annually 
1,000  persons,  mostly  seamen,  by  death  at  sea,  that 
2,500  went  to  the  colonies,  and  1,000  by  sea  to  foreign 

(78)  Noack,  Franzasische  Einwanderung,  324  ff. 

(79)  Kluchevsky,  5,  pass. 
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countries,  however  the  numbers  of  those  who  crossed  the 
land  boundaries  was  unknown.  He  estimated  that  by  the 
middle  of  the  1760' s  there  were 


30,000  Frenchmen  in  Loncon 
8,000  "  "  Spain 

5-600      "  "  Portugal 

15,000  "  Italy 

10,000         "  "  Prussia 


Holland,  he  added,  was  crowded  with  Frenchmen,  and  in 
Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  there  were  whole  quarters  peo- 
pled by  French.    However^  Levasseur  holds  that  jftie  most 
probably  underestimated  the  numbers  of  Frenchmen  abroad. 
(80)      The  activities  of  French  skilled  workers  in  foreign 
countries  were  complained  by  Necker  and  other  writers. 
Moheau  remarked , 

"dans  toutes  villes  considd'rables  on  voit  des 
chirurgiens,  des  perruguiers .  des  tailleurs , 
des  brocanteurs  f ranyais ."  (81) 

The  location  of  France  on  the  watershed  of  the  two 

great  currents  of  migration  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 

it  received  practically  no  immigration.  Moheau  observed 

"Beaucoup  d^'  Strangers  voy agent  en  France .  peu 
3 ' y  ^t apl i s s ent ,  les  ports  de  mer  sont  les  lieux 

o^x  1 ' on  trouve  le  plus  G'i'trangers   les 

grand es  yilles  en  ont  peu^ les  manufactures  seules 
nous  en  donnent . "         (82 ) 

(80)  Levasseur,  Population  fran^aise,   1,  281,  n.  3  and 
280,  n.  6  and  6. 

(81)  Moheau,  quotea  Levasseur,  Population  frangaise.  1, 
280.  -  On  160  spinners,  winaers,  and  weavers,  chiefly  French 
and  Flemings,  who  settled  with  their  French  employers  at 
Vninchelsea,  England,  in  1764,  cf.  ^  Lipson,  Econ.  Hist.  2, 
110-1. 

(82)  Levasseur,  Population  fran^aise,  1,  280 
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(d)     Interregional  Migrations.     No  account  of  French 
migration  during  the  Age  of  Mercantilism  would  be  complete 
without  reference  to  the  redistribution  of  population  within 
the  bounds  of  France  Itself.     The  Thirty  Years*  War  caused 
and  equal  distruction  of  lives  in  Burgundy,  Champagne,  and 
French-Comte  as  in  Germany.     The  troops  of  Bernard  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  who  were  to  protect  France,  ill-treated  the  people 
of  these  regions  just  as  severly  as  the  enemy.     The  same 
conditions  prevailed  in  Lorraine  which  in  1632  was  devas- 
tated by  the  Swedes,  and  a  year  later  by  Louis  XIII.  Pater 
the  Thirty  Years*  War  these  regions  were  allowed  no  recovery; 
they  were  r&vaged  by  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  and  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  one  famine  followed  another  in  constant  succession.  The 
French  troups,  which  occupied  Lorraine  in  1670,  found  it  more 
and  i:!iore  difficult  to  revlctual  themselves.    When  they  departed 
in  1698,  Lorraine  was  exhausted  and  deserted  to  such  a  degree 
that  only  8,419  taxable  "hearths"  remained.     Towards  the 
close  of  the  17th  century.  Eastern  Prance,  from  Flanders  down 
to  French-Comte,  but  particularly  Lorraine,  was  depopulated 
comparable  to  the  condition  of  the  Baltic  provinces  only  a 
few  years  later.  (83) 

Still  before  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  during  the 
second  French  occupation,  colonists  began  to  stream  to  these  re- 
gions and  the  recovery  began.     Under  duke  Leopold  (1690-1729, 
later  portrayed  by  Voltaire  as  the  paragon  of  an  Enlightened 

(83)    Roupnel,  24-63.   -  Parisot,  2,  103,     139.  200. 


monarch,  foreigners  of  all  creeds  were  attracted  to 
Lorraine  by  a  tolerant  and  helpful  administration.  Many- 
returned  who  formerly  had  fled  the  country.    Most  of  the 
new  rural  settlers  came  from  picardy,  Vermandois,  and 
Auvergne.    French  peasants,  of  course,  would  not  consider 
emigration  to  far-off  Canada  with  its  seignorial  land 
system,  while  the  neighboring  areas  in  the  east  of  France 
offered  much  easier  living  conditions.     For  these  prov- 
inces were  outside  the  realm  of  French  administration; 
still  under  Stanislaus  Lesczynski  (1738-66)  Lorraine  was 
nominally  independent.     The  population  was  exempted  from 
the  salt-tax  and  other  impositions,  ana  many  Frenchmen 
moved  to  the  eastern  regions  in  order  to  escape  their 
creditor  or  the  oppressive  tax  collectors.    There  farmers 
and  tradesmen  received  positive  economic  assistance  and 
were  quickly  naturalized;  artisans  were  permitted  to 
establish  themselves  without  any  requirements  of  appren- 
ticeship or  of  a  master-piece,     French  officials,  too, 
moved  in  and  took  over  the  administration.    Nancy's  popu- 
lation, which  had  declined  to  less  than  8,000  during  the 
17th  century,  had  14,000  in  1709;  nearly  20,000  in  1744; 
and  about  30,000  in  1789.    But  the  countryside  gained 
more,      Schdne  concludes  from  the  118,419  taxable  "hearths" 
at  a  population  of  only  20,000  or  80,000  for  Lorraine  in 
1697.    Though  this  is  open  to  doubt,  estimates  by  contem- 
poraries show  a  continuous  and,  for  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  rapid  rise.     In  1711,  the  number  of  400,000 
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is  given,  in  1737  760,000.     Necker  estimated  834, ooo  in  1778. 
As  in  Lorraine,  so  in  Burgundy,  French-Comte  and  Alsace, 
all  immigrants  came  from  France.     Alsace  itself  lost  part 
of  its  population  during  the  18th  century  by  migration  to 
Hungary,  (84) 

Another  factor  in  the  redistribution  of  population 
of  France  was  the  growth  of  the  larger  towns.  Complaints 
were  repeated  all  through  the  17th  and  until  the  60* s  of 
the  18th  century  that  the  peasants  left  the  country,  often 
even  sold  their  land  to  the  nobles,  in  order  to  escape 
fiscal  exploitation.  (85) 

All  these  factors,  emigration  abroad,  interregional 
migrations  mainly  directed  to  eastern  France,  and  the 
attraction  of  the  towns,  worked  together  in  producing  the 
depopulation  of  the  country  which  was  deplored  by  the  con- 
temporary writers  as  the  social  malady  of  France.  It 
appears  to  have  reached  its  greatest  height  at  the  turn  of 
the  17th  century.     Still  in  1767,  however,  the  abb^ 
Jaiibert  speaks  of  the  vacuity, 

"du  vide  qu' a  laisse  en  France  la  Re vocation 
de  1*  tdit  de  Nantes  et  qu*  entre tiennent  des 
?migration8  continuelles . "  (86) 

(84)  Schb'ne,  171  and  183-6.  -  Parisot,  2,  139 

(85)  For  the  17th  century,  Schtfne,  135  and  172.  -  For 
the  first  two  thirds  of  the  18th  century,  Levasseur,  Popu- 
lation fran^aise.  1,  209-11.     226.  234. 

(86)  Jaubert ,  Des  Causes  de  la  depopulations,  p.  200; 
quot.  Schone,  176, 
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The  British  Isles 

(a)  Emigration  from  Scotland  and  England.  The 
British  Isles  were  drawn  into  the  eastward  current,  before 
the  Atlantic  migration  was  in  full  swing,    Scots  migrated 
to  eastern  and  northern  Europe  during  the  later  16th  and 
earlier  17th  centuries.    In  Russia  they  formed  a  sort  of 
aristocracy  in  the  "German  suburb"  of  Moscow.     30,000  Scots 
were  said  to  have  lived  in  Poland  about  1620.    Many  lived 
in  Pomerania  and  Bast  Prussia;  they  frequently  appear  in 
the  marriage  registers  of  Danzig  and  K?5nigsberg^.  The 
ancestry  of  the  philosopher  Kant  is  supposed  to  have  been 
of  this  origin.     In  Pomerania  first  the  Scots  were  usually 
peddlars;  later  they  acquired  the  right  to  settle.  During 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  many  Scots  served  in  the  army  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus;  these,  however,  partly  returned  and  used 
the  superior  tactical  skilly  so  acquired,  against  Charles  I 
of  England.  (87) 

But  English  voltinteers,  too,  were  fighting  together 
with  the  Scots  under  almost  every  flag  in  Europe  before 
the  Civil  War,  in  Holland,  France,  Spain,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Austria,  and  Russia,  -  indeed,  a  sign  of  a  menacing  over- 
population in  England  before  the  migration  to  America 
became  of  importance.    English  seaman,  also,  were  employed 
in  other  countries;  and  textile  workers  settled  in  Holland. 

(87)  The  prime  authority  on  the  eastwara  migrations  of 
the  Scots  is  Th .  A.  Fischer.  -  Keyser,  266.  -  St^hlin,  1, 
434.  -  Dietz,  Hist,  of  England,  285. 
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However,  in  contradistinction  to  the  trend  of  French  and 
Dutch  migration,   the  eastward  movement  from  Great  Britain 
came  completely  to  a  standstill  except  for  a  migration 
of  skilled  workers  to  Holland  which  continued  in  not  in- 
considerable strength  to  the  earlier  18th  century.  (88) 

(b)  Emigration  from  Ireland ♦      Very  much  different 
were  conditions  in  Ireland.    V/hen  driven  out,  the  Irish 
like  the  Highland  Scots  were  acceptable  on  the  European 
continent  only  for  the  lowliest  services,  that  is  as 
mercenaries.     Irishmen  were  found  on  all  battlefields  of 
Europe  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.    Under  Cromwell, 
again,  "34,000  Irish  Soldiers  and  soldierlike  Persons" 
went  to  Spain,  Flanders,  and  France,  as  Petty  reports;  "and 
of  Boys,  Women,  Priests,  etc.  no  less  than  6,000more, 
where  not  half  are  returned."      In  1690,  when  14,000  Irish 
had  to  surrender  to  William  III  at  Limerick,  they  were 
allowed  to  take  French  services,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
did.     Thereafter,   the  flights  of  the  "wild  geese"  continued . 
In  the  following  years,  tens  of  thousands  of  Irish  served 
in  the  French  army.    Spain  kept  in  pay  five  Irish  regi- 
ments early  in  the  18th  century.    Still  in  1760  there 
existed  such  a  one  in  Naples.     Irish  soldiers  and  officers 
were  also  frequent  in  the  Austrian  army.    By  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century  this  military  emigration  ceased  and  was 

(88)  Firth,  Cromwell* s  Army,  12,  -  James,  Social  Problems, 
47.  -  Lipson,  Econ.  Hist.,  3,  47-9. 
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replaced  by  emigration  of  weavers  who  had  been  ruined  by- 
England's  Mercantilistic  economic  policy.     They  went  to 
France,  Spain,  or  Germany,  and  now  also  to  the  American 
colonies  which  hitherto  they  had  reached  mostly  as  inden- 
tured servants.     (89)      Finally  only  two  avenues  of  emi- 
gration were  open  to  the  Irish,  both  of  which  were  broad- 
ened during  the  19th  century,  one  to  America  and  another 
to  England.     Of  the  first  one  mention  has  been  made  above, 
the  second  one  increased  slowly  through  the  18th  century, 
when  Irishmen  began  to  serve  in  the  English  army  and  to  live 
in  the  slums  of  London;  this  migration  to  England  gathered 
some  strength  only  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  (90) 


It  was  the  intention  of  this  survey  to  examine  the 
various  migratory  movements  during  the  Age  of  Mercantilism 
with  respect  to  their  effect  upon  the  population  and  on 
the  social  classes  of  their  respective  homelands.  All 
of  these  movements,  though  proceeding  at  different  times, 
appeared  to  be  interconnected,  and  the  two  main  trends, 

(89)  Petty,  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  1,  151.   -  Petty, 
Treatise  of  Ireland,  2,593.   -  Friederici,  3,  183.   -  Schultze, 
Irishe  Auswanderung ,  792-8.  -  Harkness,  263. 

(90)  Redford,  114-5.   -  Griffith,  24  and  79. 
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eastward  and  westward,  have  been  shown  vitally  to  have 
affected  one  another. 

The  most  important  characteristic  of  these  movements 
was  a  real  expansion  of  population.     They  did  not  form  a 
mere  redistribution  of  people  in  response  to  variations 
within  a  given  socio-economic  system.     The  population  move- 
ments rather  displayed  the  most  ostentatious  sign  of  a  change 
of  relationship  of  the  diverse  social  systems  themselves , 
a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  violence  with  which  they  pro- 
ceeded, both  against  the  primitives  in  the  Americas  and  on 
the  fringe  of  Western  civilization  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
among  the  European  nations  themselves.    There  is  no  doubt 
that  to  the  American  Indians,  to  the  Asiatic  nomads  and  to 
the  Celtic  tribes  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  areas  which 
they  covered  appeared  fully  settled.     To  them  the  contact 
with  Western  civilization  meant  a  social  and  racial  disas- 
ter which  brought  them  to  the  verge  of  extinction.  But 
the  Europeans,  on  their  part,  had  the  notion  that  they 
expanded  into  virtually  empty  spaces,  and  this  notion  was 
correct  according  to  the  European  standard  of  economic 
exploitation  of  natural  resources.     Apart  from  the  Americas, 
Siberia,  the  Volga  region,  and  the  Ukraine,  there  were  the 
devastated  regions  of  Europe,  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Lorraine,  which  attracted 
a  current  of  population  of  elemental  force. 


PART  II 

SOCIETY  Al^  ECONOMY 
AS  CONDITIONED  BY  THE  POPULATION  FACTOR 


Chapter  I 


THE  LABOR  MAREET 

It  is  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  migrations  of 
Mercantilism  that  emigrants  were  sent  forth  by  all  social 
classes.    With  certain  minor  reservations  one  can  mstke  the 
generalization  that  people  of  small  and  great  fortunes 
took  part  in  the  movements,  and  that  among  the  lower 
classes  none  were  excluded  because  of  a  marred  personal 
record  in  Europe,  or  because  of  inability  to  pay  for  their 
passage  out  of  their  own  money,  or  the  like.     Instead  of 
legal  restrictions,  however,  a  sort  of  natural  selection 
was  effective  which  weeded  out  those  who  were  not  able  to 
earn  their  livelihood  in  a  new  land — generally  under  harder 
natural,  if  better  social,  conditions  than  at  home.  The 
hardship  of  the  voyage  alone  prevented  old  and  sickly 
people  from  migration.    This  even  holds  good  for  the 
Huguenots  who — being  to  a  considerable  extent  people  of 
some  means — may  have  travelled  and  settled  under  more 
favorable  conditions;    yet  they,  too,  were  mostly  in  the 
prime  of  their  lives  when  going  abroad;     and  more  men  than 
women  are  known  to  have  emigrated.    This  natural  selection 
was  rendered  still  more  severe,  when  the  departure  had  to 
be  made  clandestinely,  be  it  that  the  home  government  had 
forbidden  the  emigration,  as  it  was  in  the  line  of  Mercant- 
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ilist  policy,  or  be  it  that  the  prospective  inigrants  were 
in  a  state  of  serfdom.     The  immediate  effects  of  emigration 
on  the  mother  countries,  therefore,  was  a  change  in  their 
social  composition.     The  supply  of  labor  declined  more 
than  the  demand  for  goods.    A  relative  scarcity  of  laborers, 
both  skilled  and  unskilled  became  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  economies  of  most  European  countries.     Again  and 
again,  employers  complained  that  the  lack  as  well  as  the 
resulting  high  price  of  labor  hampered  industry  and 
agriculture,  and  they  often  engaged  in  strong  competition 
for  the  laboring  hands.    This  situation  in  the  labor 
market  is  the  most  decisive  fact  produced  by  the  redistrib- 
ution of  European  population  in  the  economic  sphere. 

In  reality,  no  doubt,  other  factors  apart  from 
emigration  entered  into  the  situation  and  made  it  a  much 
more  complex  process.    The  destruction  of  men  in  the 
numerous  wars  of  this  period  aggravated  the  shortage  of 
laborers.    New  areas  v^ere  given  over  to  agriculture,  such 
as  in  England  by  the  draining  of  the  fens,  or  on  the 
Continent  by  similar  ameliorations  carried  through  by  the 
Dutch  experts  in  this  field.     The  rise  of  the  domestic 
system  won  over  laboring  hands  to  industrial  activities, 
who  before  had  been  occupied  by  agriculture  alone.  The 
growing  supply  of  precious  metals,  first  from  European 
mines,  then  by  a  veritable  avalanche  of  gold  and  silver 
from  America,  stimulated  economic  life.     Connected  with 
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it  was  the  growing  financial  power  of  the  governments 
which,  consequently,    were  able  to  built  up  larger 
bureaucracies  and  larger  armies.     The  overseas  colonies, 
ever  expanding,  created  a  new  effective  demand  for  the 
industrial  products  of  Europe.     The  introduction  of  new 
commodities  from  America  and,  especially  of  luxury 
products,  from  the  East  stimulated  European  production  to 
provide  the  means  to  pay  for  them.     The  vast  extension  of 
world  commerce  and  international  division  of  labor  entailed 
the  expansion  of  the  merchant  marine.    Of  greater  import- 
ance than  during  the  Middle  Ages  became  at  that  time  the 
fisheries  which  employed  men  of  Western  Europe  by  the 
thousands.     The  growth  of  European  population  during  these 
centuries  was  another  cause  of  rising  demand. (1) 

Emigration,  however,  appears  as  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  shortage  of  laborers,  first  because  it  was 
the  prerequisite  of  some  of  the  above-named  additional 
factors;     second  because  none  of  the  additional  factors 
was  prevalent  in  all  countries,  at  least  not  in  approxim- 
ately equal  strength,  while  emigration  was;     and  third — 
what  is  most  decisive — because  the  shortage  of  labor  as 

(1)  Concerning  the  contributing  factors  cf.  the  various 
studies  by  Earl  J.  Hamilton  on  the  American  Treasure  and 
its  effects  on  prices  and  v;ages  in  Spain.  -  Gillespie,  The 
Influence  of  Oversea  Expansion  on  England  to  1700,  especially 
pp. 27-28.  -  Botsford,  English  Society  in  the  18th  Century.  - 
Sombart,  Der  Moderne  Kapitalismus ,  v.  2.  -  Muntz ,  Population, 
115-6.  -  Nettels,  Roots,  401.  -  Lipson,  Econ.  Hist.,  2,  97. 
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a  general  and  fairly  continuous  feature  of  economic  life 
coincided  so  closely  in  time  with,  the  beginning  and  with 
the  end  of  emigration. 

However,  the  shortage  of  laborers,  which  became  a 
nearly  universal  feature  of  economic  life  in  the  V/e stern 
world,  should  not  be  confounded  with  under-population. 
Mercantilist  writers  often  failed  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  these  two  conceptions;    they  used  to  speak  of  a 
lack  or  decline  of  population,  when  the  facts  they 
observed  rather  consisted  in  a  shortage  of  hands  brought 
about  by  more  ample  employment,    Ifiiderpopulation ,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  exists,  if  the  number  of  the 
available  hands  is  so  small  that  the  average  income  or 
the  national  wealth  would  be  greater,  if  more  hands  were 
available,  all  other  things  being  equal.     This  was  the 
case  in  some  countries,  especially  in  the  colonies  during 
certain  periods  of  the  Age  of  Mercantilism.     But  more 
general  was  the  condition  of  ample  employment  without  the 
characteristics  of  underpopulation,  such  as  the  astute 
Mandeville  described  it  with  respect  to  England: 

Vast  numbers  thronged  the  fruitful  Hive; 
Yet  those  vast  Numbers  made  'em  thrive; 

They  furnished  half  the  Universe ; 

Yet  had  more  Work  than  Labourers.  (2) 


(2)  B.  Mandeville,    The  Grumbling  Hive:    or.  Knaves 
turn 'd  Honest.  (1705);    reprint    Crane,     Collection,  317. 
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America 

The  population  movements  can  be  regarded  as  a 
geographical  adaptation  of  the  available  labor  power  to 
the  demands  of  the  various  interconnected  labor  markets. 
In  contrast  to  the  preceding  period  as  well  as  to  the 
earlier  19th  centuiT-,  the  Age  of  Mercantilism  offered, 
speaking  in  general  terms,  an  unlimited  demand  for  men 
able  to  work  in  the  newly  opened  up  colonial  countries  or 
willing  to  push  ahead  into  the  frontier  areas. 

The  scarcits  of  laboring  hands  in  Colonial  America 
is  a  subject  so  well  known  that  there  is  no  need  of 
dwelling  on  it  extensively.     The  value  of  labor  was  much 
higher  than  in  Europe.    In  New  England  it  was  stated,  two 
decades  after  the  founding  of  Boston,  that  "there  are  many 
hundreds  of  laboring  men  who  had  not  enough  to  bring  them 
over,  yet  now  worth  scores,  and  some  hundreds  of  pounds. "(3) 
Sir  Josiah  Child  made  the  guess  that  the  labor  of  a 
colonist  was  four  times  as  profitable  as  it  had  been  in 
England.     The  cheapness  of  land  and  the  openings  in  all 
trades  allowed  people  without  any  means  to  enjoy  the 
independence  of  a  farm  or  a  shop  after  a  few  years*  service 
which  even  more  checked  competition  among  the  laborers. 

A  correspondent  writing  in  1550  advises  well-to-do 
persons  who  expected  to  migrate  to  New  England  to 
bring  their  own  servants,  as  there  were  few  available 

(3)  Edward  Johnson;  quot.  Wertenbaker,  Founding,  2-3. 
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there  and  not  to  be  hired  for  any  length  of  time  . . . 
Even  so  prominent  a  man  as  Cotton  Mather  found  the  problem 
of  securing  domestics  a  difficult  one,  and  made  it  an 
Article  of  special  Supplications  before  the  Lord,  that  He 
would  send  a  good  Servant  into  his  family.     John  Wheel- 
right  sent  all  the  way  to  County  Glamorgan  for  a  servant, 
and  contracted  to  pay  not  only  her  passage  but  wages  of 
three  pounds  sterling  a  year.  (4) 


Skilled  laborers  were  procured  from  regions  which  did  not 
spontaneously  participate  in  the  migration  to  America; 
such,  glassmakers  were  brought  over  by  the  Virginia 
Company  from  Italy;    ironworkers  from  Westphalia  to 
operate  the  iron  works  of  Governor  Spotswood, (5)    So  it 
came  about  that  even  former  criminals  were  acceptable  as 
workers,  and  that  child  labor  became  of  high  value.  The 
Reverend  Francis  Higginson  reported  in  1529  that  in  New 
England  "little  children  here  by  setting  com  earn  much 
more  than  their  own  maintenance .  "(6)    This  condition 
continued  throughout  Colonial  times.    Poor  white  children 
were  employed  at  profit  in  workshops.     The  authorities  of 
Massachusetts  provided  in  1723  that  Indians,  Negroes,  and 
mulattoes  should  bind  their  children  at  four  years  of  age 
to  some  English  master.    Kidnapping  of  Indian  children 
was  frequent,  and  sometimes  they  were  shipped  into  West 
Indian  slavery.    Women  assumed  a  place  in  American  economy 


(4)  Wertenbaker,    Founding,  65* 

(5)  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  I,  565-65.  - 
Bolton  and  Marshall,  320, 

(5)  Quot.  Nettels,  Roots,  448. 

(7)  Nettels,  Roots,  448.  -  S.  L.  Cook;  in  Hart, 
Massachusetts,  2,  228.  -  MacLeod,  Am.  Indian  Frontier,  303. 
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often  in  leading  business  positions,  which  was  unequalled 
by  any  European  country  at  that  day. (8)     The  introduction 
of  indentured  servants  and  of  Negro  slaves  relieved  the 
existing  underpopulation  and,  therefore,    only  enhanced 
further  the  value  of  labor  which  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  17th  century  the  usual  term  of  indentured 
servants  was  seven  years,  but  in  the  18th  century  the 
limit  was  usually  four  years, (9)    Still  at  the  end  of  this 
period,  Malthus  commented  upon  "the  high  price  of  labor, 
the  pride  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  work  done.     These,  I  understand,  are  not  unfrequent 
complaints  among  the  men  of  property  in  America. "(10) 
Parkinson,  in  his  traveller's  report,  published  in  1805, 
complaiaed  that  with  four  servants  in  the  house  he  had 
had  himself  to  shine  his  boots,  and  together  with  his  wife 
and  children  to  milk  the  cows,  while  the  servants  were 
still  asleep. (11) 

In  Latin  America,  the  lack  of  man  power  was  even 
more  desperate  to  the  employers.     They  were  so  dependent 
on  native  labor  that  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  Crown  and 
the  clergy  to  put  a  halt  to  the  enslavement  of  the  Indians 
brought  Peru  to  armed  rebellion  and  Mexico  to  the  verge  of 
revolution. (12) 

(8)  Benson,  Women  in  18th  Century  America,  pass.  - 
Goodsell,  History,  3^3  and  pass. 

(9)  Bolton  and  Marshall,  336. 

(10)  Malthus,  Essay,  2,  35. 

(11)  Quot.  Roscher  and  Jannasch,  60-61. 
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Portugal 

Although  Latin  America  could  never  obtain  as  many 
white  settlers  from  the  mother  countries  as  were  wanted, 
the  emigration  was  ruinous  to  the  Iberian  Peninsula;  for 
even  before  the  discoveries  and  after  the  Moslems  had  been 
driven  out,  there  had  never  existed  a  surplus  of  laboring 
hands. 

The  southern  provinces  of  Portugal,  the  Alemtejo 
and  the  Algarves  had  never  been  thoroughly  populated. 
The  great  lords  and  religious  military  orders,  who  had 
acquired  these  districts  after  the  conquest,  had  not  been 
able  to  bring  them  properly  under  cultivation  from  lack 
of  hands.    The  shortage  of  laborers  was  most  heavily  felt 
in  agriculture.    Much  land  had  to  lie  fallow  during  cent- 
uries.    But  soon  the  scarcity  of  men  also  hampered  all 
branches  of  industry  and  trade,  and  finally  it  handicapped 
even  navigation  which  had  won  Portugal  its  greatness. 
Dutch  sailors  were  introduced  and,  consequently,  pilotage 
degenerated  to  the  detriment  of  the  East  Indian  trade ; 
many  ships  were  wrecked  during  the  voyage  to  India,  and 
the  eastern  empire  of  Portugal  itself  fell  a  pray  to  other 
Europeans.     At  the  same  time  the  army  with  its  once  formid- 
able artillery  decayed.     As  late  as  the  18th  century, 

(12)  Priestley,  White  Man,  15  and  36.  -  MacLeod, 
Contacts,  858-59. 
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Portuguese  legislation  struggled  in  vain  against  the 
decline  of  the  rural  population  and  the  increase  of  large 
estates,  against  the  continued  emigration  overseas  and  the 
high  wages  of  the  day-laborers  at  home. 

The  decline  of  Portugal  has  often  been  ascribed  to 
moral  weaknesses  caused  by  the  growing  wealth  derived  from 
trade  and  colonial  exploitation.    But  under  the  given 
conditions  it  was  only  natural  that  the  small  population 
would  have  shiftet  from  the  laborious  to  the  boundlessly 
available  lucrative  positions  in  the  cities,  at  court,  or 
in  the  colonies,  in  the  bureaucracy  or  in  the  clergy.  Even 
while  the  Portuguese  v/ere  at  the  height  of  their  monopoly 
of  the  Eastern  trade ,  they  were  not  capable  in  addition  of 
covering  the  trade  with  the  European  ports.     They  had  to 
allow  Flemings,  German,  French,  Italians,  and  Jews  to  get 
hold  of  the  distribution  of  their  colonial  goods  throughout 
Europe  and  of  the  import  of  the  necessities  of  life  which 
they  became  less  and  less  able  to  produce  themselves.  The 
Methuen  Treaty  with  England,  in  1703*    was  the  final  step 
in  the  abandonment  of  such  little  manufacturing  as  they 
had  possessed  and  in  the  dependence  upon  other  nations. 
Its  very  underpopulation  had  forced  Portugal  to  let  slip 
all  the  possibilities  which  had  come  into  its  reach.  The 
drain  of  people  away  from  production  at  home  either  to  the 
colonies  or  to  positions  in  the  Portuguese  cities  which 
controlled  the  colonial  wealth  led  to  the  ultimate  poverty 
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and  insignificance  of  this  nation, (13) 

Spain 

The  development  of  Spain  ran  on  very  similar  lines. 
The  continuous  warfare  diverted  laborers  from  agriculture 
and  industiTy  long  before  the  discoveries;    this  process  was 
aggravated  by  the  drain  of  men  to  the  colonies.     'jVhen  the 
Moriscoes  were  expelled,  the  Spaaiards  were  not  numerous 
enough  to  fill  the  gap  thus  created  in  their  economy. 
I&ider  Philip  II  the  country  was  no  longer  self-supporting 
agriculturally;    the  fishing  industry  declined;  and  Spain 
was  not  able  to  build  up  a  textile  manufacture  of  any 
moment,  although  the  seven  million  sheep  of  the  privileged 
guild  of  wool-growers,  the  Mesta,  produced  vast  quantities 
of  wool  which  had  to  be  shipped  abroad. 

It  is  a  notable  feature  of  the  wage  trend  in  Spain 
that  it  kept  pace  with  the  rising  prices  ever  since  the 
14th  century,  while  in  other  countries  the  wage  scale  was 
lagging  behind  the  price  in-creases;    this  favorable 
position  of  the  laborers  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  during 
the  later  Middle  Ages  and  the  earlier  period  of  Mercant- 
ilism was  caused  by  the  exceptionally  early  beginning  of 
the  expansion  of  Spain's  population. 

(13)  Stephens,  Portugal,  148.  -  Schafer,  Portugal, 
3,  30-31  and  390.  -  Abbott,  Expansion,  1,  161-62.  258. 
317-18.  -  Renard  and  Weulersse,  39-40. 
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Again  from  the  16tli  to  the  18th  centiiries  compet- 
ition for  labor  drove  wages  upward  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  hands  in  farm  work,  industry,  aad  commerce,  which  is 
an  established  fact  for  this  period.    French  vinedressers, 
carpenters,  wheel-wrights ,  and  other  laborers,  who  worked 
in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century  in  Spain,  earned 
wages  three  times  as  high  as  in  France,     In  spite  of  the 
high  wages  for  manual  labor,  the  Spaniards  found  that  the 
military  career,  the  work  and  the  sinecures  offered  by 
the  religious  orders,  and  positions  in  the  civil  service 
were  even  more  profitable  and,  therefore,  more  honorable. 
Spanish  legislation  under  Philip  II  used  to  refer  to  the 
trade  of  tanners,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  and  the  like 
as  to  "mean  and  low  occupations"  (of icios  viles  ^  baxos). 
Still  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  country  counted 
168,248  ecclesiastics  as  compared  with  31 j 981  workmen. (14) 

The  high  wages  made  production  unprofitable 
considering  the  prices  at  which  commodities  could  be 
bought  from  other  countries.    Many    nobles  neglected  their 
estates  and  left  their  lands  permanently  fallow.    As  early 
as  the  16th  century,  Spain  was  dependent  on  the  import  of 
grain  from  the  Baltic  ports.     In  the  18th  century  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  also  received  great  quantities  of  grain 
from  Pennsylvania.     The  industrial  products  used  in  Spain 

(14)  Altamira,  History,  132-33  and  164.  -  Hamilton, 
Money,  Prices,  and  Wages  ...  1351-1500.  -  Hauser, 
Preponderance  espagnole,  198.  -  Knight,  Econ.  Hist.,  271-2. 
Roscher  and  Jannasch,  172-73* 
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and  in  the  Spanish  colonies  came  from  all  European  countries; 
in  this  v/ay  Spanish  emigration  indirectly  affected  the 
labor  markets  of  England,  Trance,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Germany.     Spain  was  France's  best  customer  in  Europe,  and 
two  thirds  of  the  goods  sent  from  Cadiz  to  the  Indies  were 
of  French  origin.     It  is  estimated  that  nine teen- twentieths 
of  the  Spanish  oversea  export  was  manufactured  by  other 
European  countries.     The  transit  brought  great  gains  to 
the  growing  Spanish  merchant  class  and  considerable  customs 
dues  to  the  government. (15) 

If  a  more  ample  supply  of  laborers  had  been  available, 
Spain  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of 
its  wealth  by  building  up  production.     But  the  shortage  of 
laborers  combined  with  the  multitude  of  openings  both  in 
the  colonies  and  in  non-productive  occupations  prevented 
the  development  of  a  balanced  economy  and  led  to  the 
ultimate  poverty  of  Spain.     Therefore  it  may  be  justifiable 
to  attribute  the  decline  of  Spain  to  actual  underpopulation 
frustrating  its  economic  life  at  the  time  when  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  a  fabulous  wealth.    This  wealth,  however, 
was  derived  from  conquest,  from  the  monopolization  of 
colonial  trade,  and  from  the  American  gold  and  silver  mines; 
and  when  these  sources  were  drying  up,  there  became 

(15)  Altamira,  History,  1^8.  -  Rein,  Europaische  Aus- 
breitung,  256-57.  -  Wertenbaker,  Founding,  199.  - 
Roscher  and  Jannasch,  174-5. 
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apparent  the  weakness  of  Spain* s  deranged  economic  life 
as  a  consequence  of  its  over-extended  man-power. 

For  some  generations,  historians  commonly  attrib- 
uted the  economic  decline  of  Spain  to  the  Mesta,  that 
once  powerful  company  representing  the  migratory  sheep 
industry,  which  since  the  14th  century  claimed  tyrannical 
rights  over  the  Spanish  soil  to  the  detriment  of  agri- 
culture.    Indeed,  their  legal  position  had  been  strength- 
ened by  the  monarchs  to  whom  the  Mesta  was  an  invaluable 
source  of  revenue;  and  it  is  even  not  unlikely  that  this 
company  used  its  influence  at  court  to  secure  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moriscoes  most  of  whom  were  peasant  agriculturists. 
(16)    A  more  recent  investigation,  however,  has  stressed 
the  fact  that  the  power  of  the  Mesta  was  steadily  declining 
since  about  1560;  and  under  Charles  II  (1665-1700)  it  had 
reached  a  state  of  "impotence  and  mockery,"    The  Mesta  was 
a  negligible  factor  in  the  ultimate  ruin  of  Spanish  agri- 
culture. (17) 

The  increase  of  enclosures  after  the  middle  decades 
of  the  16th  century  was,  indeed,  for  the  benefit  of  small 
scale  proprietorship.     But  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was 
hampered  by  the  high  price  and  shortage  of  labor,  as  has 
been  shown  above,  following  the  migration  to  America  and 

(16)  Klein,  The  Mesta,  529  and  558. 

(17)  Klein,  The  Mesta,  542  and  551-52. 
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to  the  cities.     As  a  result  there  developed,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  mayorazp;os ,  a  form  of  large  scale  landholding  by 
the  nobility;  and  on  the  other,  small  proprietors  turned 
to  sheep  raising,  thus  merely  replacing  the  migratory 
pastoral  industry  by  a  sedentary  one.     By  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  all  over  Castile,  agriculture  had  given  way 
to  sheep  raising  which  required  less  hands. (18)    Not  state 
interference,  but  economic  necessity  was  the  decisive  cause 
in  the  agrarian  decay  of  Spain, 

In  fact,  the  depopulation  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula 
has  been  widely  accepted  as  the  main  cause  for  its  economic 
and  political  decline;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  situation 
of  the  labor  market,  in  the  widest  meaning  of  the  term,  was 
the  intermediate  factor  in  the  redistribution  of  population 
with  its  disastrous  results.    For  the  middle  regions  of 
Europe,  the  connection  of  facts  is  neither  as  simple,  nor 
as  well  investigated.    There,  the  migratory  movements 
began  at  a  much  later  date.     There,  the  drain  of  people  by 
emigration  did  not  lead  to  underpopulation  and  decay,  but 
had  rather  a  stimulating  effect  on  economic  life.  Nay, 
the  very  existence  of  a  shortage  of  laborers  in  these 
countries  is  not  generally  admitted,  in  fact,  it  is  more 
often  contradicted. 


(18)  Klein,  The  Mesta,  51^-15.  336-37.  3^2-43. 
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England  and  Scotland 

(a)    Conditions  during^  the  earlier  period  of 
Mercantilism. 

Medieval  England  has  been  styled  by  Trevelyan 
"the  Australia  of  the  Middle  Ages;"    and  indeed,  while 
in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany  population  often  verged 
towards  the  subsistence  level,  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  in  England  generally  remained  favorable  from  the 
Black  Death  (1348-1349)  to  the  later  part  of  the  15th 
century. 

In  the  15th  century,  however,  and  particularly 
after  1540,  English  economic  life  displayed  an  increasing 
destitution  of  some  classes  set  off  against  the  growing 
wealth  of  others.    On  the  whole,  no  doubt,  this  period, 
like  the  Industrial  Revolution,  embraced  an  expansion  of 
industry,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  which  in  the  long  run 
enriched  the  whole  country.     The  economic  transmutation, 
however,  meant  for  large  sections  of  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  economic  falling-off . 

Although  the  extent  cf  the  enclosure  movement  of  the 
16th  century  was  limited,  and  the  whole  development  from 
the  old  subsistence  farming  to  farming  for  gain  was  bene- 
ficial, the  indictments  of  contemporary  writers  from 
Thomas  More  to  Francis  Bacon  prove  the  difficulties  in  the 
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readoustment  of  the  evicted  tenants  aad  other  groups 
concerned.     "The  building  up  of  great  estates  by  the  new 
moneyed  interest,  rack-renting,  eviction,  the  decay  of 
husbandry,  the  drift  of  the  rural  population  to  the  towns, 
ruined  villages,  pauperism,  vagabondage  continued  to 
disturb  the  countryside  throughout  Elizabeth's  reign."(19) 
The  urban  population,  likewise,  was  subject  to  far- 
reaching  changes.     Some  of  the  older  (corporate)  towns 
decayed,  while  others  prospered.     Some  artisans  were  able 
to  teike  advantage  of  their  exclusive  guild  organizations 
to  the  detriment  of  those  barred  from  them.    The  most 
striking  additions  to  the  social  scene,  however,  were  the 
great  monopolists,  merchants,  bankers,  and  entrepreneurs 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  vast  proletariat  on  the  other. 
The  population  of  England  and  Wales  had  grown  from  about 
three  million  souls  in  1450  to  four  million  and  a  half  or 
more  in  1600;     and  in  1650  it  amounted  to  5»300,000  at 
least.    It  is  doubtful  whether  this  growth  resulted  in 
overpopulation  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  that  is, 
in  a  decrease  of  production  per  capita.     But  certainly  it 
brought  about  a  derangement  of  economic  functions  and 
suffering  of  the  poor,  which  made  some  observers  speak  of 
a  "dearth"  or  dearness  in  the  midst  of  apparent  plenty. (20) 

(19)  Black,  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  212.  -  Of.  also  Davis, 
Early  Stuarts,  276-77. 

(20)  Black,  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  214. 
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This  development  was  accelerated  by  the  incessant 
rise  of  prices  as  a  consequence  of  the  influx  of  precious 
metals  from  America.    ^JVhat  some  classes  gained  by  the 
currency  inflation,  other  classes  lost.     Economy,  expaning 
as  a  whole,  was  subject  to  severe  fluctuations.  This 
period,  therefore,  is  marked  by  unsteadiness  of  employment; 
demand  for  working  hands  and  want  of  employment  changed 
rapidly. (21)      In  general,  however,  the  situation  was 
unfavorable  to  the  wage  earners,  because  the  nascent 
industries  could  not  absorb  the  supply  of  labor.   ' "Those 
who  were  torn  away  from  their  moorings  in  the  country  by 
the  agrarian  changes  and  sought  an  entrance  into  industry, 
found  their  way  barred  by  stringent  guild  restrictions  or 
exorbitant  fees;    while  the  town  corporations,  resenting 
the  influx  of  casual  labor  from  outside ,  which  added  to 
their  liabilities  in  respect  of  poor  relief,  legislated 
against  the  settlement  of  aliens  in  their  midst. "(22) 
The  literature  of  this  age  abounds  in  complaints  about 
"sturdy  beggars  and  vagabonds"  roaming  through  the  country. 

That  the  position  of  wage  earners  declined,  is 
borne  out  by  the  trend  of  wages.     Compared  with  the  period 
between  1^01  and  15^0,  the  real  wages  of  English  laborers 
were  somewhat  smaller  between  15^1  and  1582,  and  very 
considerably  smaller  between  1583  and  1642.  Although 

(21)  Steffen,  Studien,  1,  419. 

(22)  Black,  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  215. 
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Steffen  in  his  computation  of  real  wages  deliberately 
avoids  an  exactness  which  is  not  borne  out  by  the  fragment- 
ary statistical  material,  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
the  piirchasing  power  of  certain  day-laborers'  wages  sank 
by  at  least  one-third  during  the  16th  century. (2p)  This 
trend  finally  precipitated  the  accumulation  of  trade 
depressions  and  bad  crops  from  1620  to  1635  smd  the  econ- 
omic dislocations  caused  by  the  Civil  War, 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  was  the  current 
opinion  in  the  later  16th  and  earlier  17th  centuries  that 
England  was  hopelessly  overpopulated.     Under  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth, Raphael  Holinshed  complained  about  the  superabund- 
ance of  population.    Under  James  I,  ideas  of  Malthusianism 
became  a  firmly  established  theory.     The  bishops  and  parish 
officers  were  urged  to  take  care  that  the  indigent  might 
not  be  granted  a  marriage  license  and  that  marriage  might 
be  postponed,  "till  the  men  were  thirty-five  at  least  and 
women  thirty;  at  the  same  time  it  was  complained  that  these 
beneficial  rules  were  but  laxly  enforced  and  young  couples 
without  means  bred  multitudes  of  "weak  and  tender  poore,"(24) 
Lord  Bacon,  too,  was  convinced  that  England  was  overpopul- 
ated;   he  considered  want  and  poverty  a  danger  to  the 
social  order.     Sir  Walter  Saleigh  in  his  "Discourse  on  War 

(23)  Steffen,  Studien,  1,  373-38  and  421. 

(24)  Stangeland,  110-11. 
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in  General"  and  in  his  "History  of  the  World" (25)  expressed 
the  opinion  that  starvation,  pestilence,  crime,  and  war 
were  necessary  checks  of  population  increase  "besides 
abstinence  and  artificial  sterility.    He  realistically 
explained  that  the  general,  who  leads  an  army  to  a 
sanguinary  war,  sometimes  does  a  service  to  his  country 
greater  than  he  knows  by  relieving  it  of  its  too  great 
numbers.     An  anonymous  author  urged  James  I  to  divert  the 
abundant  population  towards  the  wars  on  the  Continent: 
"There  are  many  thousands  of  your  majesties  subjects,  able 
and  proper  fellowes,  that  lie  languishing  ready  to  rebell 
for  want  of  imployment;    and,  I  hope,  that  none  v/ill  denie 
but  Englishmen  can  earne  their  wages  at  this  worke  (war) 
as  well  as  any  other  nation. "(26)    "The  Poore  sterue  in 
the  streets  for  want  of  labour,"  wrote  Misselden  in  1623. 
(27)    Nor  was  this  fear  of  popular  disturbances  merely 
academical.    The  whole  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is  inter- 
spersed with  smaller  and  greater  outbursts  of  popular 
unrest,  particularly  in  rural  districts. (28) 

The  most  humane  projects  to  dispense  with  the 
surplus  population  and  to  relieve  the  painful  economic 
conditions  of  England  centered  upon  emigration.  Planting 
of  colonies  was  generally  recommended  under  Elizabeth  and 

(25)  Esp.  in  bk.  I,  ch.  8,  sec.  4;  quot.  Stangeland,  112. 

(26)  Tom  Tell-Troath  (1621  or  1622),  479. 

(27)  Misselden,  Circle  of  Commerce  or  the  Balance  of 
Trade  (1625),  153;     quot.  Beer,  Origins,  56. 
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the  earlier  Stuarts  for  this  reason.     At  the  very  begin- 
ning of  English  colonial  enterprise,  Hakluyt,  Peckham, 
and  Carleill  urged  in  their  tracts  written  in  1583  and 
1584  that  the  New  World  would  afford  an  outlet  for  the 
unemployed  "living  altogether  unprofitable  and  often- 
times to  the  disquiet  of  the  better  sort"(Carleill) . 
London  and  other  English  cities,  "the  hotbeds  of  plague 
and  disease,"  might  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  their 
needy  and  dependent.     Already  at  this  early  stage  of 
colonization,  they  proposed  that  the  jails  might  be 
cleared  of  their  crowds  of  petty  thieves  and  vagabonds, 
and  that  even  the  more  serious  criminals  might  be  trans- 
ported across  the  sea. (29)    This  attitude  towards  coloniz- 
ation prevailed  until  the  Civil  War,    In  1596,  Sir  Henry 
Knyvett  asserted,  "that  if  some     speedy  order  be  not  taken 
for  the  removing  of  the  surplusage,  or  at  least  of  the 
basest  and  poorest  sorte  of  them,  into  some  f ome  forraigne 
place  of  habitation,  the  Realme  cannot  possiblie  longe 
maintaine  them. "(50)    In  1614,  the  London  Company  thought 
of  abandoning  their  enterprise  in  Virginia  because  it 
proved  unprofitable.    The  government,  however,  denied  the 
request  and  intimated  that  "it  was  well  to  preserve  that 

(28)  Aydelotte,  53.  -  Nettels,  Roots,  93.  -  Black, 
Reign  of  Elizabeth,  212-13. 

(29)  Newton,  Beginnings,  69* 

(30)  Quot,  Beer,  Origins,  35»  n.  2. 


place,  alttio*  it  "be  good  for  nothing  more  than  to  kill 
people  and  to  afford  an  outlet  to  them    from  here;  since 
in  this  Kingdom  here  they  grow  and  multiply  so  as  to  he 
innumerable. "(31)    Equally  in  1621,  the  colonization  of 
Vii^inia  was  favored  for  the "ease  of  this  populous  nation, 
and  as  "a  ridding  us  of  that  inutile  pondus  of  unproff it- 
able  members  of  the  Commonwealth. "(32)    Remarks  like  these 
appeared  again  and  again  down  to  the  Restoration. (33) 

These  efforts,  however,  could  not  free  the  authorities 
from  the  ever  increasing  problem  of  mass  poverty.  The 
distressed  artisans  and  day-laborers  called  the  attention 
of  the  central  government  to  their  declining  real  wages. 
The  Council  repeatedly  appointed  commissioners  to  investig 
ate  the  situation  in  the  labor  market  and  advised  the 
justices  to  see  that  wages  were  brought  into  proportion  to 
the  rising  prices.    In  this  period,  the  authorities  took 
up  a  paternal  attitude  towards  wage-earners  and  tried  to 
assure  them  subsistence  wages  to  prevent  distress.  The 
workers  themselves  asked  for  assessment  of  their  wages  by 
the  justices, — a  definite  sign  that  they  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect their  interests  to  be  safeguarded  by  the  authorities. 
These  efforts  which  can  be  traced  especially  from  1593  to 

(31)  From  a  report  home  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  in 
England!     quot.  Beer,  Origins,  4-3. 

(32)  Commons  Debates  1621.     5:  136;     3:  1^8. 

(33)  For  further  evidences  cf.  Beer,  Origins,  36-43; 
and  Lip son,  Econ.  Hist.,  3»  164. 
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the  Interregnum,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  great  moment 
in  practice.     But  temporarily,  at  least,  the  government 
seems  to  have  been  successful  in  keeping  laborers  at  work 
when  business  was  slow;    it  did  not  hesitate  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  employers  to  carry  on  their  trade, 
although  there  was  no  market  for  their  produce. (34) 
Moreover,  in  this  period  the  authorities  took  care  that  corn 
was  sold  at  cheaper  prices  to  the  poor.  (35)    In  order  to 
prevent  further  slackening  of  employment,  they  even  went 
so  far  as  to  prohibit  certain  imports  and  to  discountenance 
labor  saving  inventions. (36) 

As  the  authorities  could  not  prevent  poverty,  they 
attempted  to  relieve  the  poor  by  the  well-known  iilizabethan 
poor  law.     Chsirity  was  no  longer  administered  by  the 
monasteries,  and  the  manor  and  craft  guild  were  unable  to 
cope  with  the  increase  of  destitution.    As  Miss  Leonard 
has  shown,  however,  the  provision  of  work  for  the  unemployed 
was  quite  inadequate  before  1597 •     In  the  16th  century  the 
numbers  of  rogues  and  vagabonds  were  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  population  than  they  have  ever  been  before  or  since. 
(36a)     The  management  of  the  able-bodied  paupers  consisted 

(34)  For  the  institution  of  minimum  wages,  cf.  Lipson, 
Econ.  Hist.,  3,  15^-59.  -  Leonard,  230-32.  -  Renard  and 
Weulersse,  92-93. 

(35)  Leonard,  ch.  VI. 

(36)  Holdsworth,  4,  354,  n.7;    4,  381,  n.2. 
(36a)  Aydelotte,  3. 
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predominantly  in  hard  measures  in  suppression  of  vagrancy; 
but  the  constant  repetition  of  laws  against  vagrants  only 
proves  their  ineffectiveness  in  suppressing  unemployment 
and  pauperism.     Between  1569  and  1572,  in  face  of  serious 
disturbances  all  over  the  country,  the  Privy  Council  under- 
took a  whipping  campaign  against  vagrants. 

From  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  many  efforts 
were  made  to  set  up  workhouses,  modelled  after  the  famous 
Bridewell  of  London;    but  the  multitude  of  unemployed 
people  by  far  surpassed  the  capacity  of  these  institutions, 
and  it  appears  that  they  were  often  used  as  a  means  to 
deter  the  poor  from  applying  for  relief  in  the  shape  of  a 
weekly  pension. (37)    During  the  last  half  century  of  this 
period,  when  destitution  had  grown  to  heights  unknown  ever 
before  in  England,  and  bands  of  armed  vagrants  made  them- 
selves terrible  by  their  numbers,  the  state  definitely 
carried  into  effect  the  earlier  laws  which  hitherto  largely 
had  remained  a  dead  letter.     Between  1597  aJid.  1644, 
especially  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  systematic 
efforts  were  made  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed; 
Bridev/ells  were  set  up  in  all  parishes  to  give  shelter  to 
those  persons  who  were  unable  to  earn  their  livelihood, 
and  the  Council  often  interfered  directly  with  employers 
in  the  interest  of  the  laborers. 

(37)  Lipson,  Econ.  Hist.,  410  seq.  -  Leonard,  pass.  - 
Holdsworth,  4,  589-94. 
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While  England  in  earlier  times  had  lagged  behind 
other  nations  in  its  care  for  the  poor,  because  it  could 
dispense  with  an  elaborate  system  of  relief,  the  paternal 
government  of  the  earlier  Stuarts  built  up  a  system  of 
relief  surpassing  in  its  extent  all  the  Continental 
countries  which  had  got  used  to  popular  distress  at  a 
slower  pace, (38) 

(b)    On  the  Formation  of  Periods. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  show  that 
during  the  Civil  War  the  situation  in  the  labor  market 
underwent  a  decisive  change.     The  wave  of  unemployment, 
which  had  threatened  to  swamp  English  society,  receded 
and  gave  way  to  very  different  conditions  that  formed  the 
social  background  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment, 

The  formation  of  periods  in  social  history  is  of 
great  importance,  since  it  influences  the  presentation 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  themselves.  First, 
the  same  thing  may  have  a  different  meaning  in  two  distinct 
social  settings  according  to  whether  it  is  to  be  considered 
as  typical  or  not.     A  certain  set  of  ideas,  for  instance, 
may  call  forth  violent  response  in  one  society,  while  it 
is  doomed  to  barrenness  in  another.    Or,  army  life  may 
be  considered  desirable  by  great  niimbers  of  one  society, 

(38)  Leonard,  ch.s  11  and  12. 
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while  membership  of  a  quite  similar  army  may  be  shunned 
in  another  society.     Second,  words  may  perforce  denote 
different  conceptions  when  applied  to  another  society  or 
epoch.     "The  lower  classes"  may  at  one  time  be  a  synonym 
for  "the  destitute",  while  at  another  time  this  term  just 
means  "the  wage-earners",  because  able-bodied  people 
dependent  on  their  manual  labor  really  would  not  be 
destitute.    Or,  again,  "the  idle"  or  "the  unemployed"  may 
in  one  society  denote  those  people  who  are  involuntarily 
forced  out  of  employment  and  cannot  secure  employment  even 
for  very  low  wages,  while  in  another  society  it  means 
those  who  are  not  working  out  of  choice,  because  their 
utility  of  leisure  is    higher  than  their  utility  of  the 
wage  they  could  earn,  if  they  would  care  to.     Failure  to 
form  epochs  appropriate  to  a  set  of  given  historical  facts, 
therefore,  will  perforce  entail  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
facts  themselves. 

The  sufficient  reason  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
period  is  a  change  in  the  basic  factor  on  which  the  set 
of  derivative  factors  depends.     In  different  branches  of 
history  properly  formed  epochs  may  overlap,  because  for 
political,  constitutional,  intellectual,  and  other  branches 
of  history  probably  different  factors  will  be  of  governing 
importance.    Which  one  in  each  case  'jd.ll  be  the  basic 
factor,  can  only  be  decided  by  the  touchstone  of  success 
in  explaining  the  facts  concerned. 
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Most  social  historiains  have  conceived  of  the  16th, 
17th  and  18th  centiiries  as  one  period  showing  broadly  the 
same  characteristics  of  economic  life.    Eli  F.  Heckscher 
in  hig  work  on  "Mercantilism,"    E,  Lipson  in  his  work  on 
the  "Economic  History  of  England,"    Vt/erner  Sombart  in  "Der 
Moderne  Kapitalismus , "  and  Josef  Kulischer  in  his  "Allge- 
meine  Wirtschaf tgeschichte , "  to  name  some  of  the  best  known 
authorities  on  this  subject,  view  the  Age  of  Mercantilism 
as  a  unit.    While  this  conception  holds  good  for  the  facts 
connected  with  the  Mercantilist  theory  of  foreign  trade, 
its  fiscal  policy,  and  its  emphasis  on  the  supply  of 
precious  metals,  a  division  in  two  periods  appears  necess- 
ary for  all  those  matters  which  are  connected  with  the 
situation  in  the  labor  market.     It  is  suggestive  that 
Lipson  ends  his  chapter  on  "Unemployment "(39)  with  the 
Civil  War  and  relates  of  no  unemployment  in  the  later 
Mercantilist  period,    Steffen  has  divided  his  careful 
study  on  the  history  of  the  laborers  in  England  in  the 
following  epochs:     15^0  to  1660,  a  time  of  declining  wages; 
1660  to  1760,  a  period  of  prosperity  and  security  for  the 
laboring  classes;     and  I76O  to  1830,  the  upheaval  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution.     Similarly,  George  L.  Beer,  in  his 
two  books  on  the  British  Colonial  System,  has  observed  the 
division  between  the  two  periods  of  Mercantilism  in  1660. 

(39)  Lipson,  Econ.  Hist.,  3,  29^-318. 
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Nettels  who  paid  particular  attention  to  the  factor  of 
population,  takes  the  year  1665  as  the  turning  point. (40) 
It  is  always  difficult  to  determine  one  year  as  a 
turning  point  of  long  trend  movements.    In  the  following 
sections  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  that  during  the 
hundred  years  from  1660  to  1760  shortage  of  laborers  was 
a  common  feature  of  economic  life.    The  two  decades  from 
1640  to  1660  formed  the  watershed  between  the  periods  of 
relative  overpopulation  and  the  period  of  relative  under- 
population.    The  Puritan  Revolution  was  a  time  of  great 
economic  fluctuations,  and  local  conditions  were  rather 
diversified.    But  the  demand  of  the  army  for  men  drew 
heavily  on  the  supply  of  labor,  and  after  the  Civil  War, 
the  soldiers  were  easily  absorbed  by  the  economic  revival 
diiring  the  1650  *ies.    After  1760  ,  the  situation  in  the 
labor  market  deteriorated  only  slowly,  and  the  frightful 
conditions  of  the  laboring  classes  as  described  by  the 
Hammonds  became  fully  manifest  only  in  the  great  economic 
fluctuations  of  the  last  decade  of  the  18th  and  in  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century. 

(c)  The  Shortage  of  Laborers  during  the  Later 

Period  of  Mercantilism. 
The  scarcity  of  laborers  in  England  has  never  been 

(40)  Nettels,  Roots,  143. 
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made  the  subject  of  a  monograph.,  though  occasionally  it 
was  touched  upon  by  economic  historians.    In  earlier 
times,  there  had  sometimes  been  a  demand  for  highly 
skilled  laborers  in  peculiar  trades  which  could  not  be 
satisfied,  and  foreign  artisans  had  been  invited  to 
immigrate  in  order  to  meet  this  demand  or  to  introduce 
a  "new  mystery"  into  the  kingdom.    In  the  period  of  later 
Mercantilism,  however,  the  whole  economy  of  England  was 
sometimes  seriously  hampered  by  lack  of  hands,  both 
skilled  and  unskilled,  and  the  evidence  is  strong  to 
support  the  generalization  that  the  supply  of  labor  was 
generally  lagging  behind  the  growing  demand  for  it. 

The  textile  industry  was  the  most  important  of  the 
time;    it  employed  the  greatest  numbers  of  workers  and 
was  most  advanced  in  business  technique.     But  during  most 
years  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  this  great  export 
industry  was  hampered  through  lack  of  hands.  "The 
scarcity  of  yam  for  the  worsted  weavers  interfered 
seriously  with  their  power  of  production;    and  when  the 
sale  of  their  goods  was  brisk,  the  looms  oftentimes  could 
not  be  worked  for  want  of  a  supply  of  yarn. "(41)  The 
multitude  of  spinners,  males,  females,  and  children  all 
over  the  country,  was  not  able  to  provide  the  quantity  of 
yarn  which  was  required  by  the  woolen  manufacturers.  In 

(41)  James,  Worsted  Manufacture,  2^4. 
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1718,  the  merchants  and  clothiers  of  Bristol  were  alarmed 
by  a  threatening  import  duty  on  Irish  yarn,  "because  Hands 
cannot  be  found  to  spin  the  Irish  Wool,  if  it  should  be 
brought  over  im wrought."    The  mayor  and  common  council  of 
the  city  of  Bristol  backed  these  petitions  by  saying  "that 
there  are  not  Hands  enough  in  England  to  spin  all  the  Wool 
that  must  be  used  in  our  Manufactures;    and  consequently 
so  great  a  Quantity  as  is  now  made  cannot  be  produced  to 
supply  foreign  markets. "(42)    To  meet  the  demand  for  yam, 
the  worsted  manufact\ire  of  Norwich  and  Norfolk  secured  the 
services  of  spinners  not  only  in  the  eastern  counties — 
Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Bedford,  and  Hertford — ,  but  also  in 
Yorkshire  and  even  in  Westmoreland. (43)    It  seems  that 
during  the  last  four  decades  of  the  17th  century  merchants 
and  man\if acturers  from  East  Anglia  went  to  the  north  of 
England  and  established  new  mills  in  the  West  Riding, 
because  labor  was  cheaper  and  more  pliable  there  than  in 
the  south. (44)    Also  in  Scotland,  clothiers  had  to  urge 
people  to  spin  their  wool.    In  1682,  the  master  of  the 
Cloth  Manufactory  at  New  Mills,  near  Edinburgh,  was  ordered 
"to  ride  about  among  the  spinners  to  quicken  them  to  come 
to  work  and  to  procure  other  quhom  he  can  prevaile  with." 
(45)    Although  the  textile  industry  was  the  best  organized, 

(42)  Joiimals,  House  of  Commons  (I717/I8),  18,  707. 

43)  Lipson,  Econ.  Hist.,  2,  46. 

44)  Heaton,  Yorkshire,  267. 
(45)  Scott,  Records,  §  217. 


it  displayed  a  trait  which  will  be  found  in  all  economic 
activities  of  the  time;    it  was  the  employers  who  had  to 
run  after  the  workers;    there  was  no  longer  a  reservoir 
of  unemployed  readily  at  hand. 

In  spite  of  their  efforts  to  procure  hands  all 
over  the  country,  the  contractors  had  grudgingly  to  comply 
with  yam  of  unequal  quality,  because  too  many  of  the 
employed  spinners  lacked  the  most  elementary  skill  (46) 
It  should  be  remembered  that  spinning  was  not  only  the 
occupation  of  "spinsters**,  but  was  done  largely  by  children 
under  the  domestic  roof  under  the  superintendence  of  their 
parents  who  were  likewise  laboring  at  the  spinning  wheel 
or  loom.    Five  and  six  year  olds  were  thought  fit  for 
labor.    Defoe  observed  with  not  concealed  approval  that  in 
Taunton  ♦*there  was  not  a  child  in  the  town,  or  in  the 
villages  around  it,  of  above  five  years  old,  but,  if  it 
was  not  neglected  by  its  parents  and  untaught,  could  earn 
its  own  bread. "(47)    In  Westmoreland  children  were 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  stockings  as  early  as  the 
age  of  four. (48)    In  many  towns  industrial  schools  for 
spinning  were  established  at  which  children  of  very  tender 
age  were  taught  to  spin;    and  again,  it  is  a  proof  of  the 

(45)  Lipson,  Econ.  Hist.,  2,  46. 

(47)  Defoe,  Tour,  1,  266. 

(48)  Lipson,  Econ.  Hist.,  2,  61. 
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high,  value  of  labor    that  the  working  power  of  small 
children  was  remunerated  by  a  wage  that  sometimes  exceeded 
their  means  of  subsistence. (49)    Child  labor  was  not  a 
product  of  the  Industrial  Revolution;    the  introduction  of 
machinery  rather  raised  the  age  at  which  children  could  be 
employed. 

When  there  occurred  a  trade  depression  the  big 
London  maniif acturer  who  bought  his  yam  from  the  worsted 
dealer,  might  at  once  stop  his  looms  and  lay  off  his 
workmen.    But  the  country-master  was  so  dependent  on  his 
spinners  that  he  would  not  discontinue  his  works, 


but  kept  his  markets  and  made  his  circuits  to  put  out 
wool  and  take  in  yarn;    because,  if  he  discontinued 
to  do  so,  his  spinners  would  seek  work  from  other 
sources,  and  could  not  perhaps  be  again  obtained  when 
wanted.    Besides,  the  scarcity  of  yarn,  in  ordinary 
seasons,  caused  the  masters  to  be  much  dependent  upon 
the  goodwill  of  the  spinners.     Thus  the  country 
master- we avers  were,  in  a  large  measure,  compelled 
to  continue  their  business  operations,  even  when  the 
want  of  demand  for  their  goods  filled  their  ware- 
houses, and  Blackwell  Hall  was  piled  up  with  stuffs 
transmitted  from  the  country  for  sale,  but  found  no 
purchasers.  (50) 

The  capitalists  had  the  same  difficulties  with  the 
weavers  as  with  the  spinnerB.     "Clothiers  often  found 
themselves  hampered  in  their  business  by  the  scarcity  of 


(49)  James,  Worsted  Manufacture,  254.  -  Cf.  Defoe's 
report  on  child  labor  in  Norfolk,  Taunton,  and  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  in  his  "Tour",  1,  62.  166;    2,  195.  - 
Lipson,  Econ.  Hist.,  2,  46  and  61-64. 

(50)  James,  Worsted  Manufacture,  254. 
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weavers.    In  normal  times  supply  was  dioubtless  equal  to 
the  demand,  yet  when  trade  was  brisk,  difficulty  was 
sometimes  experienced  in  executing  orders  from  abroad. (51) 
There  is  evidence  that  the  weavers  were  well  aware  of 
their  favorable  position  in  the  labor  market. 


The  weavers,  as  a  rule  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
one  master;    they  sometimes  took  work  from  three,  four, 
or  even  five  clothiers  at  once.     The  system  had  many 
advantages  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  weavers. 
They  had  their  names  on  the  books  of  several  employers, 
and  if  trade  were  dull  with  one,  they  might  find  work 
with  another,  they  could  also  pick  and  choose  what 
kind  of  work  they  pleased,  for  example,  weavers 
preferred  to  make  the  fine  cloth  which  was  better  paid, 
and  when* chains'  (i.e.  warps)  were  plentiful  they  were 
able  to  refuse  the  coarse  work.  . . .  But  the  system  was 
inconvenient  to  the  employer.    When  weavers  applied 
for  'chains'  to  three  or  four  masters  at  once,  the 
work  was  much  delayed;    instead  of  being  returned  in 
fourteen  days,  it  was  sometimes  kept  a  month  or  six 
weeks.    Moreover  when  trade  was  brisk  the  clothier 
had  no  staff  of  workmen  upon  whose  services  he  could 
rely  exclusively.  (52) 


Already  during  the  Civil  War,  the  Scottish  manu- 
factories had  experienced  great  difficulties  in  obtaining 
skilled  workmen,     and  the  necessity  to  import  them  had 
involved  considerable  expenses. (53)    For  Scotland  there  is 
evidence  from  two  textile  works  which  indicate  the  diffic- 
ulty of  getting  men.    The  cloth  manufactory  at  New  Mills, 
Haddingtonshire,  which  worked  predominantly  on  contracts 
for  the  army  and  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  has  preserved  the 


(51)  Lipson,  Econ.  Hist.,  2,  18. 

(52)  Lipson,  Econ.  Hist.,  2,  32. 

(53)  Scott,  Recors,  p.  xxxv. 
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records  of  tlie  meeting  of  their  managing  committee. (54) 
It  appears  that  it  always  was  a  problem  for  the  managers 
to  secure  the  working  hands  they  needed,  and  particularly 
those  who  were  likely  to  be  permanent.    The  following 
entries  in  the  records  of  the  company  are  suggestive  for 
the  situation  in  general. 


Edinburgh,  January  18,  1682.  ...  George  Home  is 
ordered  to  write  to  his  brother  that  he  endeavor 
to  gett  us  2  or  3  good  shearmen  such  as  are  sober 
men  that  wee  need  not  fear  the  running  away,  and  if 
they  cannot  be  had  about  the  citty  that  he  would 
either  goe  himselfe  or  take  some  way  may  be  effect- 
uall  for  getting  them  out  of  the  west  of  Ingland, 
and  settle  with  them  for  als  many  yeers  as  they  will 
engage,  not  above  7;    at  6,  7 >  or  8  s.  per  week  att 
most.  (55) 


On  November  2,  1682,  it  was 


moved  to  the  managers  that  some  effectuall  way 
should  be  taken  for  procureing  of  shearmen  and  they 
haveing  consulted  the  most  effectuall  way  can  fall 
on  noething  soe  probable  to  be  effectuall  as  send 
the  said  Mr.  Spurrway  into  Yorkshire  thatt  he  may 
try  att  Walkfield  and  Leads  or  any  other  place  he 
shall  think  to  find  men    for  that  purpose  and  there 
engage  six  or  eight  shearmen  or  such  ane  number  as 
he  shall  think  fitt  and  allowes  him  to  make  quhat 
teerms  and  conditions  with  them  he  shall  think 
expedient.  (56) 


The  contractors  mostly  had  to  take  the  initiative.  In 
1686  a  clothier  was  engaged  from  Leiden,  Holland,  to 


(54)  It  seems  that  there  does  not  exist,  at  least  not 
in  print,  any  other  source  material  of  this  King. 

(55)  Scott,  Records,  §  106. 

(56)  Scott,  Records,  §  237. 
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teach  the  art  of  spinning  to  some  boys  and  girls  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  establishment. (58)    In  1703,  the 
company  wrote  to  their  London  agent 

to  sie  if  he  cann  leame  out  for  any  sober  man  fully 
seen  in  the  makeing  of  broad  cloth  and  knoune  in  all 
parts  therof ,  from  the  fleece  to  the  chope  such  as 
scribling,  dyeing,  mixiing,  burling,  etc.  and  quhat 
such  a  man  may  ingadge  for  to  serve  in  this  place. (59) 

To  induce  a  skilled  laborer  of  London,  Yorkshire, 
or  the  west  of  England  to  take  employment  in  Scotland, 
made  it  necessary  to  give  them  something  above  what  they 
could  obtain  in  England.    While  Scottish  rates  for 
unskilled  labor  were  slightly  lower  than  those  c\irrent 
in  England,  highly  trained  men  had  to  be  paid  considerably 
more. (60) 

Another  report  on  the  difficulties  of  the  Scottish 
textile  industry  in  securing  workers  is  rendered  by  Robert 
Owen.    In  1784,  when  a  Mr.  Dale  established  a  spinning  and 
weaving  man\ifacture  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  it  was  found 
"necessary  to  collect  a  new  population  to  supply  the 
infant  establishment  with  laborers.     This,  however,  was 
no  light  task."    The  Scotch  peasantry  disdained  the  idea 
of  working  in  cotton  mills. 

(58)  Scott,  Records,  §  895. 

(59)  Scott,  Records,  p.  544-45;    cf.  ibid.,  §  505. 

(60)  Scott,  Records,  p.  xxii. 


Two  modes  only  to  ottain  these  laborers,  occurred; 
the  one,  to  procure  children  from  various  public 
charities  in  the  country;    and  the  other,  to 
induce  families  to  settle  around  the  works.  To 
acommodate  the  first,  a  large  house  was  erected 
which  ultimately  contained  about  500  children,  who 
were  procured  chiefly  from  workhouses  and  charities 
in  Edinburgh.    These  children  were  to  be  fed, 
clothed  and  educated.  ...  To  obtain  the  second, 
a  village  was  built,  and  the  houses  were  let  at  a 
low  rent  to  such  families  as  could  be  induced  to 
accept  employment  in  the  mills. 


But  although  Mr.  Dale  was  content  with  any  human  material, 


of  these  a  sufficient  number  to  supply  a  constant 
increase  of  the  manufactory  could  not  be  obtained. 
It  was  therefore  deemed  a  favor  on  the  part  even  of 
such  individuals  to  come  to  reside  at  the  village, 
and  when  they  were  taught  the  business  they  became 
of  still  more  value  to  the  establishment.  (61) 


The  same  labor  conditions  prevailed  in  the  iron 
industry.    When  Ambrose  Crowley  in  1582  erected  a  factory 
for  making  iron  wares  at  Sunderland,  he  had  to  draw  his 
supply  of  labor  partly  from  the  south  of  England  and 
partly  from  abroad;    some  of  his  men  came  from  Liege. (62) 


Mobility  of  labor  was  a  marked  feature  of  the  iron 
industry,  and  it  was  the  necessary  outcome  of  the 
dependence  upon  charcoal  and  waterpower.  Workmen 
were  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  agents 
were  sent  out  to  seek  them.  ...  The  furnaces  and 
forges  at  Fumess  were  built  and  worked  by  men  from 
Ireland  and  Staffordshire.     »The  place  is  healthy 
and  cheap  and  very  pleasant,'  runs  a  letter  to  a 
prospective  employee,  'and  the  Company  are  good 
kind  masters,  especially  to  a  sober  man.  ... 


(61)  Owen,  New  View,  Second  Essay,  10-13. 

(62)  Victoria  Coiinty  Hist.  ,  Durham,  2,  281-87;  quot. 
Lipson,  Econ.  Hist.,  2,  179. 
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Come  as  soon  as  you  please ,  you  will  be  well  used 
and  the  Company  will  pay  you,  when  you  arrive,  your 
reasonable  expenses  of  travelling. »  (63) 

Another  letter  discloses  an  employer  "paying  the  debt  for 
a  workmen,  who  had  become  indebted  to  his  former  master," 
When  laborers  left  their  places  of  abode  in  search  of 
better  wages,  a  whole  town  might  lose  its  industrial 
importance.    Speaking  of  the  latten  and  brass  works  in 
Nottinghamshire  and  in  the  vicinity -^of  London,  Pettus 
complained  in  1670  that  they  were"decayed  and  those  Arts 
almost  gone  with  the  Artists, "(64) 

Coal  milling  expanded  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the 
textile  industry,  and  it  was  in  the  coal  mines  that  the 
scarcity  of  labor  made  itself  felt  even  before  the  period 
of  later  Mercantilism,    To  work  in  the  pits  was  liked 
least  by  the  lower  classes,  and  since  they  had  a  chanoe 
to  turn  to  other  occupations  and  as  for  this  type  of  work 
no  foreign  labor  could  be  secured,  the  demand  for  laborers 
could  never  fully  be  satisfied.    At  times  colliery  owners 
i^         north  of  England  had  been  compelled  to  close  down 
some*' of  their  pits  for  lack  of  workmen.  (65)    The  owners  of 
collieries  as  well  as  of  salt  pans  sometimes  engaged  in  a 
real  struggle  for  the  miners. (66)    To  secure  laborers, 

(63)  Lipson,  Econ.  Hist.,  2,  168. 

(64)  Pettus,  Fodinae  regales,  33. 

(65)  Nef ,  2,  lA^, 

(66)  Nef,  2,  136-37.  145-46,  157-60, 
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"the  wholesale  building  of  colliers'  cottages  ...  was 
imdertaken  by  the  mine  owners  in  a  number  of  the  principal 
coalfields  during  the  17th  century. "(67)    When  miners 
absconded,  they  could  not  so  easily  replaced  by  others 
as  it  would  have  been  possible,  if  there  had  existed  a 
surplus  of  laborers.    Jars,  who  visited  the  mines  of 
England  and  Scotland  in  1765  related: 

On  voit  souvent  ann oncer  dans  les  papiers  publics, 
que  tels  ou  tels  ouvriers  manquent  dans  une  telle 
exploitation,  et  I'on  promet  une  guinee,  pour 
chaque  ouvrier,  aux  personnes  qui  enseigneront 
I'endroit  o^  ils  sont:    on  avertit,  en  m§me-temps, 
ceux  qui  les  occupent,  qu'on  les  poursuivra  suivant 
la  rigueur  des  loix,  s'ils  ne  les  renvoyent  pas 
apres  1* avert is sement.  (68) 

To  augment  the  supply  of  labor,  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  under  ground  was  greatly  encoiiraged 
in  Scottish  mines.    Pay-rolls  of  Kincardine  colliery  for 
the  year  1679  show  that  most  of  the  coal  bearing  under 
ground  was  done  by  female  labor;    women  appear  to  have 
been  worked  in  all  Scottish  mines.     In  English  mines, 
women  were  not  wording  under  ground,  but  quite  commonly 
use  was  made  of  the  work  of  small  boys. (69) 

The  greatest  strength  of  working-class  bargaining 
power  lay  among  the  minority  of  highly  skilled  craftsmen. 


(67)  Nef ,  2,  147. 

(68)  Jars,  1,  193  and  242-43 

(69)  Nef ,  2,  143  ^d  167-68. 
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especially  in  tiie  small-scale  industries  of  the  towns. 
These  skilled  groups  virtually  possessed  a  valuable 
monopoly  of  labor.     The  necessity  to  procure  a  more  ample 
supply  of  labor  led  to  a  reduction  in  the  requirements 
of  apprenticeship  for  skilled  workers. 

In  former  centuries  the  guilds  had  established  a 
system  of  apprenticeship  not  only  in  order  to  secure  a 
certain  standard  of  dexterity,  but  especially  to  protect 
their  members  against  the  invasion  of  competitors  and  to 
profit  from  the  apprentices*  unpaid  labor.    !Ehe  alleged 
Justification  that  the  usual  seven  years'  term  of 
apprenticeship  was  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  craftsmanship,  was  clearly  a  pretence  for 
most  trades. (71)    Moreover,  the  guilds  had  barred  under- 
privileged groups  and  postponed  the  emancipation  of  the 
younger  generation  to  a  relatively  high  age  when  an 
apprentice  should  complete  his  term  of  servitude;  in 
the  Statute  of  Artificers  (1563)  it  was  24  years  of  age. 

After  the  change  in  the  situation  in  the  labor 
market,  the  clothiers  and  those  of  the  master  weavers, 
who  owned  more  than  one  loom,  now  questioned  the  necess- 
ity of  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship  in  the  textile 
industry.    A  violent  discussion  was  started.    Some  were 

(71)  Cf .  Cunningham,  Growth  of  English  Industry,  I, 
50,  n,  5. 


convinced  "that  a  boy  of  common  capacity  could  leam 
weaving,  including  dressing  the  warp  and  fixing  it  on 
the  loom,  in  six  months."    Many  writers  now  assailed  the 
"absurd"  Statute  of  Artificers  for  its  restrictions  on 
the  apprenticing  of  the  children  of  those  wno  old  not 
©wn  a  forty-  or  sixty- shilling  freehold:     "which  clause 
apparently  shuts  out  at  least  five  parts  of  the  people  in 
six  from  the  woolen  manufacture,  and  by  consequence  tends 
to  the  depopulation  of  our  inland  towns."    What  had  been 
desired  in  the  preceding  period,  was  now  being  feared, 
namely  that  many  youths  would  be  driven  into  other  "more 
easy  and  ready  employments"  from  fear  of  the  term  of 
"drudgery  and  slavery.  "(72)    Indeed,  the  observance  of  this 
law  mder  the  new  conditions  meant  an  incitement  for 
workers  to  leave  for  other  towns,  where  the  magistrates 
did  not  administer  the  Statute. (73) 

Public  opinion  and  parliamentary  decisions 
constantly  moved  towards  laisser  f aire  concerning 
apprenticeship  regulations.    Parliament  refused  to  put 
into  operation  the  machinery  of  the  Elizabethan  law; 

(72)  R.  Coke,  Treatise  (1675),  3,  22;    quot.  Lipson, 
Econ.  Hist.,  3»  293  seq. ,  where  also  other  references 
as  to  this  discussion  are  given. 

073)  In  Exeter,  for  instance,  the  weavers  managed  to 
enforce  the  full  seven  years'  apprenticeship  and  to  keep 
newcomers  out  of  the  trade ;     "the  masters  were  practically 
an  hereditary  class;"    this  "narrow  door  of  apprentice- 
ship" is  supposed  to  have  he en  the  cause  for  the  decay 
of  Exeter.    Hoskins,  Exeter,  52. 
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however,  it  enacted  only  piecemeal  legislation,  and 
local  authorities  often  backed  up  the  vested  interests 
of  artisans.     During  the  18th  century,  numerous  complaints 
were  uttered  by  the  journeymen  and  small  masters  who  saw 
their  privileges  expire,  and  many  men  were  indicted  for 
using  various  arts  without  having  served  their  apprentice- 
ship.   In  1723,  the  "Rulers  of  the  Company  of  the  Water- 
men" working  on  the  Thames  hoped  to  move  the  House  of 
Commons  by  pretending  the  evident  absiirdity  "that  great 
Numbers  of  dissolute  Watermen,  for  a  small  private  Gain, 
take  a  greater  Number  of  Apprentices  than  they  can  either 
employ  or  maintain, "(74)    At  the  oe^inning  of  the  18th 
century,  weavers  of  many  towns  complained  about  the 
intruders  into  their  trade,  and  "that  many  of  these 
intruders  take  fourteen  or  more  apprentices  to  work  for 
them  for  a  year  or  two,  after  which  they  become  journeymen 
»to  the  ruin  of  such  as  have  legally  served  apprentice- 
ships. «  "(75) 

All  over  England,  the  wool-combers  seem  to  have 
enforced  their  old  Usage  to  keep  only  two  apprentices, 
each  of  whom  had  to  serve  seven  years.     Consequently,  the 
masters  complained  bitterly  of  the  labor  shortage .( 76 ) 
In  all  other  branches  of  the  textile  industry,  however, 

74)  Journal,  House  of  Commons  (1723),  20,  258. 

75)  Lipson,  Econ.  Hist.,  3,  288. 
(76)  Lipson,  Econ.  Hist.,  2,  52. 
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the  legal  apprenticeship  was  no  longer  observed  during 
the  18th  century.  (77)    A  parliamentary  committee  of 
enquiry  found  that  of  the  3»500  weavers  in  Taunton  and 
its  immediate  vicinity  not  one  half  of  them  had  served 
apprentice  ships • ( 78 ) 

The  shortage  of  laborers  in  the  building  trade 
was  so  pressing  in  1655  that  the  members  of  the  Carpenters 
Company  decided  to  allow  all  contractors  to  keep  one  extra 
apprentice  apiece,  since  they  "have  great  imployment  in 
building  and  cannot  do  their  work  in  time  for  want  of 
workmen, "(79)    Almost  in  every  English  town  where  trade 
flourished,  the  employers  never  asked  whether  a  man  had 
served  his  apprenticeship. (80)    The  increased  demand  for 
skilled  workers  threw  open  many  trades  which  hitherto  had 
been  exclusive. 

For  the  same  reason  the  economic  status  and  personal 
treatment  of  apprentices  improved  remarkably  in  the  17th 
century. (81)  Many  of  them  married  before  their  indentures 
were  terminated. (82)  While  in  the  more  lucrative  occup- 
ations the  practice  came  in  use  to  pay  a  premium  for  the 
instruction  of  apprentice s( 85 ) ,  in  the  mass  industries, 
especially  in  the  clothing  counties,    boys  were  ei-cner  not 

(77)  Lipson,  Econ.  Hist.,  2,  40-41. 
§78)  Lipson,  Econ.  Hist.,  5,  288. 

(79)  Quot.  James,  Social  Problems,  173. 

(80)  Lipson,  Econ.  Hist.,  3,  292. 

(81)  Lipson,  Econ.  Hist.,  2,  42-43. 

(82)  James,  Social  Problems,  173» 

(83)  Defoe,  Great  Law  (1724),  10. 
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indentured  at  all,  or  they  received  increasing  wages, 
while  they  served  their  term  of  apprenticeship. (84)  If 
apprentices  ran  away,  their  masters  often  took  great 
pains  to  have  them  brought  back. (85) 

No  less  serious  than  in  industry  was  the  shortage 
of  unskilled  workers  in  agriculture.    The  demand  of  the 
armies  for  recruits  caused  great  concern  during  the 
Commonwealth.     In  many  counties  there  were  not  enough 
hands,  especially  in  1644,  to  get  in  the  hay  and  harvest. 
(86)  In  the  parliamentary  army  itself  wages  increased 
considerably;    the  wage  of  a  waggoner,  e.  g. ,  was  boosted 
from  1  sh.  or  1  sh.  3  d.  a  day,  as  usual  before  the  war, 
to  2  sh.  6d.  (87)    For  the  whole  period  of  the  Civil  War, 
Leonard  reaches  the  conclusion  that  "all  who  were  not 
altogether  incapable  could  get  employment. "(88)    In  1656, 
an  anonymous  author  said: 


Their  is  with  us  now  rather  a  scarcity  than  a  super- 
fluity of  servants,  their  wages  being  advanced  to 
such  extraordinary  heights  that  they  are  likely  ere 
long  to  bee  masters  and  their  masters  servants.  (89) 


(84)  See,  e.  g. ,  Records  of  the  Hostmen;  ed.  Dendy,  165; 
quot.  Lipson,  Econ.  Hist.,  2,  43. 

(85)  Cf.  two  advertisements  in  the  "Spectator",  v.  8, 
no.  5774  reprint  in  Lewis,  Advertisements,  154. 

(86)  Cf.  James,  Social  Problems,  63.  -  Leonard,  275. 

(87)  A.  Kingston.    Hertfordshire  during  the  Great 
Civil  War,  187. 

(88)  Leonard,  275. 

(89)  Pseudonismus.  A  Vindication  of  Considerations 
concerning  Common  Fields  and  Enclosures  (1656);  quot. 
James,  Social  Problems,  177* 
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The  establishment  of  large  farms  was  promoted, 
when  during  the  social  upheaval  many  tenants  gave  up 
their  lands  and  a  considerable  amount  of  arable  land  and 
meadow  land  was  thrown  upon  the  landlords'  hands. (90) 
Later  on,  the  enclosure  movements  of  the  18th  century 
had  the  same  effect.    The  establishment  of  large  farms, 
however,     soon  made  it  "the  grand  aim  of  the  farmer  to 
find  hands  which  would  be  at  his  disposal  at  all  times, 
and  at  a  low  wage.  ...  Farmers  laid  claim  not  only  to 
the  cottiers,  but  also  to  the  squatters  who  had  maintained 
a  penurious,  but  independent  existence  on  the  commons." 
(91) 

Another  problem  in  the  country  was  raised  by  the 
competition  of  the  clothiers  who  distributed  wool  among 
the  poorer  part  of  the  rural  population  who  thus  was  given 
a  choice  between  two  types  of  work,  industrial  work  at 
home  and  agricultural  work  in  the  fields.    At  the  Sessions 
of  the  North  Riding,  in  January  1681,  the  justices  required 
the  constables  "to  make  returns  of  all  servants  remaining 
at  home  who  were  able  to  work,  "(92)    Firmin,  the  first 
owner  of  a  private  spinning  school,  deemed  it  necessary 
to  defend  his  establishment  against  the  objection  that  it 

(90)  James,  Social  Problems,  61-66. 

(91)  Hasbach,  69. 

(92)  North  Riding  Record  Soc. ,  Quarter  Sessions  Records, 
7,  44-47;    quot.  Kelsall,  in  "Eng.  Hist.  Rev.",  52,  288. 
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would  curtail  the  supply  of  labor.  His  boys  and  girls, 
he  replied,    would  only  attend  his  spinning  school, 


till  they  are  fit  to  go  to  prentice,  or  to  do  other 
business,  and  the  girls  till  they  are  fit  to  go  to 
service,  aua  no  longer:    for  it  is  a  thing  greatly 
complained  of  in  the  Country  already,  that  by  reason 
of  so  great  numbers  of  single  persons  that  of  late 
are  fallen  to  the  spinning  trade  and  to  live  at  their 
own  hands,  there  is  so  great  a  want  of  servants,  that 
it  is  very  hard  for  the  meaner  sort  to  get  a  supply 
unless  upon  much  higher  terms  than  formerly,  (93) 


Defoe  portrayed  the  competition  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  employers  during  a  boom; 


The  Farmers  Wives  can  get  no  Dsiiry-Maids ,  their 
Husbands  no  Plowmen,  and  what»s  the  matter?  truly 
the  Wenches  answer,  they  won't  go  to  Service  at 
12  d  or  18  d  a  Week,  while  they  can  get  7  s  to 
8  s    a  Week  at  spinning;    the  Men  answer  they  won't 
drudge  at  the  Plow  and  Cart,  hedging  and  ditching, 
threshing  and  stubbing,  and  perhaps  get  6  £  a  Year, 
and  coarse  Diet,  when  they  can  sit  still  and  dry 
within  Doors,  and  get  9  or  10  s.  a  Week  at  Wool-comb- 
ing, or  at  carding,  and  such  work  about  the  Woolen 
M  anuf  ac  tur  e .     (  ^^■) 


To  aggravate  the  situation,  many  country  people 
migrated  to  the  manufactories  and  the  towns.     To  a  larger 
amount^  than  before,  servant-maids  and  farmers'  wives  had 
to  do  agricultural  work, (95)    and  in  the  southwest  of 
England, 


(95)  Firmin,  Proposals  (1681),  19. 

(94)  Defoe,  Great  Law  (1724),  84-85. 

(95)  Cf.  Hasbach,  69-70  and  81. 
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we  find  that  parish  children  of  seven  and  eight 
years  old  were  apprenticed  to  the  farmers,  who  treated 
them  badly  and  set  them  to  the  lowest  and  most 
unpleasant  tasks.    Many  of  them  absconded,  since  they 
did  not  legally  attain  their  freedom  till  they  had 
completed  their  21st  year,  (96) 


It  was  usual  for  artisans  and  industrial  laborers 
to  help  at  the  harvest  for  higher  wages  than  they  received 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.    Often,  however,  some 
coercion  was  deemed  necessary  to  meet  the  lack  of  hands. 
The  East  Yorkshire  wage  assessment  of  1579  stipulated 
"that  all  artificers  are  compelled  to  woris:  in  hay-time 
and  harvest  by  the  constable,"  and  this  rule  is  followed 
by  the  reminder  "that  the  constable  that  neglects  his 
duty  shall  forfeit  forty  shillings,    IMmarried  women 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  40  are  compellable  to  go  out 
into  service. "(97)    A  contemporary  authors  summed  up  the 
labor  situation  of  the  farmers,  saying: 


if  the  farmers  in  the  most  unenclosured  counties  . . . 
where  there  are  no  manufactories,  could  get  no  further 
assistance  during  their  harvest  than  from  their  own 
inhabitants,  their  grain  would  frequently  be  spoiled 
. . .  they  are ,  therefore ,  dependent  upon  both  the 
friendly  aid  of  our  brothers  of  a  sister  kingdom, 
and  of  the  manufacturers  of  this.  (98) 


(96)  William  Marshall,    Rural  Economy  of  the  West  of 
England  (1st  ed.  1796),  2nd  ed.  1805,     1,  113;  quot. 
Hasbach,  85 • 

(97)  Kelsall;     in  "Eng.  Hist.  Rev?,  52,  285. 

(98;  Thomas  Stone.     Suggestions  for  Rendering  the  Incl- 
osure  of  Common  Fields  and  Waste  Land  a  Source  of  Popul- 
ation and  of  Riches  (1787),  29;     quot.  Hasbach,  82,  n.2. 
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In  the  metropolis  the  shortage  of  iinskilled  labor 
was  felt  as  a  servant  prohlem.     The  scarcity  of  maid 
servants  has  often  been  remarked  by  cultural  historians, 
since  it  was  commented  upon  in  journals  like  the  Spectator 
and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.     "Readers  of  Pepys'  Diary 
will  remember  the  vicissitudes  he  and  Mrs.  Pepys  went 
through  with  their  various  Janes. (99)    Defoe  wrote  in  1724: 


Some  think  that  the  demand  for  Servants  is  greater  in 
England  than  it  us»d  to  be,  and  I  believe  it  is  so. 
. . .  Luxury  and  living  is  encreased.  . . .  People  live 
more  profusely,  keep  greater  Equipages,  and  more 
Servants,  than  ever  was  done  before.  (100) 


And  one  year  later  he  reported 


Women  servants  are  now  so  scarce,  that  from  thirty 
and  forty  shillings  a  year,  their  wages  are  increased 
of  late  to  six,  seven,  nay,  eight  pounds  per  annum, 
and  upwards;    insomuch  that  an  ordinary  tradesman 
cannot  well  keep  one;    but  his  wxie  who  might  be 
useful  in  his  shop  or  business,  mu*  do  the  drudgery 
of  household  affairs.  (101) 


Domestic  servants  were  at  a  premium  in  London  throughout 
the  18th  century. (102) 


(99)  0»Malley,  46. 

(100)  Defoe,  Great  Law  (1724),  139. 

(101)  Defoe,  Everybody's  Business  (1725),  6. 

(102)  Gilboy,  Wages,  33.  -  Botsford,  English  Society,  266. 
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(d)    The  Rise  of  Real  Wages, 

A  comparison  of  the  wage  level  and  standard  of 
living  of  modern  nations  encoiinters  difficulties  vdiich 
in  the  last  resort  are  insurmountable,  although  reliable 
statistics  of  wages  and  prices  are  extant.        The  differ- 
ences in  national  currencies,  in  the  usages  of  consumption, 

and  in  the  ways  of  living  in  general  are  largely  not 
quantitatively  measurable.     These  difficulties  are  even 
greater,  if  historical  times  are  considered.  However, 
historical  research  on  wages  in  the  period  of  later 
Mercantilism  has  accumulated  a  store  of  laiowledge  which 
allows  for  a  high  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  general 
trend  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  thanks  to 
the  study  of  Mrs.  Gilboy  also  to  local  differentiation 
during  the  18th  century. 

The  opinion  held  by  Macaulay  without  any  statist- 
ical foundation,  that  wages  of  manufacturers  in  the  later 
17th  and  earlier  18th  centuries  were  exceedingly  low,  has 
been  abandoned  by  all  authorities. (103) 


(103)    Macaulay,  410.  -  Sir  Charles  Firth  in  his 
"Commentary"  escpressly  discarded  Macaulay*  s  statements 
concerning  wages.  -  Clark,  Later  Stuarts,  38,  holds  "that 
the  condition  of  the  poorest  class  grew  worse  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century;"    his  only  source  for  this 
assertion  is  Webb,  The  Old  Poor  Law,  152-53,  where  the 
authors  discuss  the  amount  of  the  poor  rate ;    but  not  the 
least  justification  is  given  for  this  conclusion  which  the 
Webbs  themselves  do  not  draw.  -  Furniss  ssys  on  p.  24  of 
his  eminent  s-cuay:     "The  most  striking  element  in  the 
economic  position  of  the  English  laborer  during  the  period 
we  are  studying  is  his  poverty;    for  no  considerable 

(over) 
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Thorold  Rogers  was  the  first  to  collect  copious 
statistical  material  and  he,  at  once,  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  wages  outran  prices  in  this  period.  This 
view  was  in  conformity  with  the  observations  of  all  Merc- 
antilist economists  and  especially  with  the  optimistic 
description  of  the  development  of  workers*  incomes  which 
Adam  Smith  gave  in  his  famous  chapter  on  "The  Wages  of 
Labor"(104).    A  rise  in  real  wages  for  this  period  has 
been  assumed  to  be  true  by  later  scholars  such  as  Hewins, 
Cunningham,  and  Schmoller.  (105)    The  most  weighty  contrih 
ution  to  this  question,  however,  is  Steffens'  careful 


(105  cont»d)    period  did  he  receive  much  more  than 
subsistance  wages  and  for  certain  stretches  of  time  his 
money  wages  were  insufficient  to  supply  him  with  the 
barest  essentials  of  physical  existence."  -  Pumiss  himself, 
however,  in  his  Appendix  I  on  "Economic  Life  Conditions  of 
the  English  Laborer,  1660-1775"  relies  on  the  research  of 
Steffens  who  held  quite  the  opposite  opinion,  and  Furniss 
concedes  "that  the  real  wages  of  skilled  artisans  rose 
materially  between  1660  and  1775**  (p.  205)  and  that  all 
wage  earners  enjoyed  a  "relative  prosperity"  (p.  209), 
aad  "that  not  before  the  last  decades  of  the  18th  century 
the  laboring  population  of  England  did  move  towards  the 
"abyss  of  poverty  and  degradation"  which  was  significant 
for  the  following  epoch,  (p.  221) 

(104)  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations  (1775),  bk.  1, 
ch.  8,  p.  78. 

(105)  Hewins,  English  Trade  and  Fiaance  (1892),  p,  89,  - 
Cunningham,  Growth,  2,  939.  He  stated  that  from  I70I  to 
1766  "the  laborer  must  have  been  especially  well  off."  - 
Schmoller,  Grudriss,  2,  342. 
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study  of  the  records  of  wages  and  prices,  wiiich  disclosed 
a  substantial  rise  of  real  wages  during  the  whole  period 
of  later  Mercantilism.    Real  wages  advanced  rapidly  xmtil 
about  1690.     In  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  money 
wages  rose  more  slowly,  but  prices  of  the  most  important 
food  products  ranged  somewhat  lower. (106)    In  the  second 
half  of  the  18th  century,  since  about  1759 »  money  wages 
rose  sharper  again,  but  prices  climbed  too. 

This  general  trend  has  been  corroborated  by  closer 
local  investigations.    The  rise  of  wages  during  the  Civil 
War  has  often  been  commented  upon.    The  Civil  War,  it  will 
be  remembered,  formed  the  turning  point  in  the  situation 
of  the  labor  market.    The  wage  assessments,  which  are 
preserved  for  Gloucestershire,  Derbyshire,  Wiltshire,  and 
Somerset,  all  show  the  same  sudden  advance  in  wages. (107) 
The  wage  level  rose  generally,  not  only  when  prices  soared, 
but  also  in  1655*  ^en  food  was  especially  cheap. 

Mrs.  Gilboy  has  made  a  painstaking  research  of  the 
peculiar  regional  differences  of  wages  in  18th-century 
England.     The  three  regions  she  has  studied  are  (1)  the 
metropolitan  area:    Middlesex,  Surrey,  snd  Kent,  but  with 
special  emphasis  on  conditions  in  London  itself;     (2)  the 
South-west,  that  is  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  Gloucester- 

(106)  Steffens,  Studies,  1,  428  and  470ff. 

(107)  Davie s.  Early  Stuarts,  293.  -  Rogers,  Hist,  of 
Agriculture  and  Prices,  6,  69^;     quot.  James,  Social 
Problems,  176. 
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shire,  and  Oxfordshire;    (3)  the  North:  that  is  Lancaster- 
shire  and  Yorkshire.     She  has  been  able  to  show  clearly, 
what  contemporary  writers  had  described  only  vaguely,  that 
there  existed  very  considerable  differences  between  these 
three  regions. 

In  London,  the  standard  of  living  of  the  laborer, 
and  even  more  surely  that  of  the  journeyman,  improved 
during  the  18th  centiiry;    the  increase  in  real  wages  was 
particularly  conspicuous  from  1710  to  1736.  Although 
after  1750  the  purchasing  power  of  London  wages  decreased 
slightly  in  terms  of  wheat,  it  is  probable  that  real  wsiges 
still  improved,  or  at  least  remained  stationary,  until 
the  general  rise  of  the  price  level  in  the  nineties. 
"So  far  the  figures  substantiate  the  well  known  eulogies 
which  designate  the  first  part  of  the  18th  century  as  the 
•golden  age»  of  labor. "(108) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  the  North 
had  offered  the  lowest  wages  of  all  England.    It  was  in 
this  region  where  wages  rose  most  decisively  throughout 
the  century.     "The  trend  of  prices  was  very  slightly 
downward  from  1710  to  1755  >  and  slightly  upward  from  then 
on,  but  on  the  whole  the  tendency  is  level.     Wages,  how- 
ever, show  a  very  decided  upward  movement,  especially 

(108)  Gilboy,  Wages,  24-25.  57-  241. 
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marked  after  1760. "(109) 

In  the  South-West,  wages  were  relatively  low, 
although  never  so  low  as  in  the  first  half  of  the  century 
in  the  north;    but  money  wages  rose  scarcely  or  not  at 
all  in  the  first  half,  and  their  advance  in  the  second 
half  of  the  century  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  grain.    The  stajidard  of  living  in  the  South-West 
showed  no  improvement. (110) 

Gilboy  constructs  the  following  table  indicating 
the  computed  annual  wages  of  laborers  as  they  averaged 
in  the  different  regions. 


Tear  . 

London 

.South-West. 

The 

North 

1700 

£25-00-0 

£17-00-0 

£11- 

-05-0 

1725 

£27-10-0 

£17-10-0 

£13- 

■  15-0 

1750 

£50-00-0 

£17-10-0 

£15- 

.00-0 

1775 

£30-00-0 

£18-15-0 

£22- 

.10-0 

1790 

£30-00-0 

£20-00-0 

£26- 

.05-0 

"In  the  case  of  craftsmen's  wages  regional  differences 
were  not  quite  as  marked.     The  London  level  was  much 
higher  than  any  other. "(123) 

No  author  before  Mrs*  Galboy  has  brought  together 
anything  that  could  be  compared  with  the  wealth  and 
acciiracy  of  her  statistical  material.    However,  her 


109)  Gilboy,  Wages,  19^-9^.  222-23. 

110)  Gilboy,  Wages,  222  and  241.  -  Steffen,  Studies, 
1.  570. 

(Ill)  Gilooy,  Wages,  220. 
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conclusion  (113)  that  the  existing  regional  variation  of 
wages  precludes  any  generalization  as  to  a  common  tendency, 
appears  to  be  overdrawn.    The  antithesis  is  too  sharply 
formed.     Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  lower  classes  of 
London  fully  participated  in  theggrowing  opulence  of  the 
city,  while  in  Oxfordshire,  only  a  day's  march  distant, 
the  standard  of  living  was  low  and  not  at  all  improving, 
perhaps  even  retrogressive  ?  (114) 

What  should  warrant  the  implicit  assumption  of  three 
watertight  compartments?    "Bad  means  of  communication*'? 
The  distance  would  not  be  great  enough  for  a  race  which 
at  that  time  expanded  over  an  unknown  continent  with 
practically  no  means  of  communication  at  all.     The  Act  of 
Settlement  and  Removal  of  1662  ?    As  has  been  shown  above, 
it  was  never  effective  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent 
large  scale  migratory  movements  all  over  the  British  Isles. 
These  migratory  movements  preclude  any  interpretation  of 
Gilboy's  wage  statistics  which  would  assume  three,  or  even 
more,  disconnected  labor  markets.    The  constant  streaming 
of  people  through  England  was  bound  to  spread  among  the 
laboring  classes  a  knowledge  of  the  different  regional 
opportimities.    The  actual  migrations  prove  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  laborers  avsiiled  themselves  of  these 


(112)  Gilboy,  Wages,  224. 

(115)  Gilboy,  Wages,  219  and  224-2?. 

(114)  Gilboy,  Wages,  222. 
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opportunities  offered  in  regions  of  higher  wage  rates. 

Indeed,  the  three  regions  considered  by  Gilboy  are 
not  of  equal  significance  for  the  English  labor  market, 
London  and  North  were  the  centres  of  the  greatest  attract- 
ion, while  the  South-West  was  losing  a  considerable  part 
of  its  population  during  this  period,  just  as  did  Scotland. 
Furthermore,  everywhere  there  were  people  who  preferred 
with  respect  to  their  peculiar  situation  to  cling  to  their 
native  county,  and  there  were  others  who  were  bent  on 
change;    as  Defoe  said:     "Though  the  settled  poor  cannot 
remove,  yet  single  people  will  stroll  about  and  follow  the 
manufacturer. "(115)    Both  groups,  however,  took  into  their 
consideration  the  opportunities  of  woder  areas.  Those 
who  preferred  to  remain  in  their  native  town  or  village 
were  not  only  motivated  by  the  care  for  their  families,  but 
l^y  opportTinities  which  were  available  for  them  only  in 
their  home  places,  such  as  customary  rights  or  monopolistic 
situations  provided  by  gild  restrictions.    The  more  of  the 
movable  elements  departed,  the  more  material  advantages 
accrued  to  those  who  stayed,  and  these  gains  were  mostly 
not  expressible  in  terms  of  money.    Especially  the  relative 
lack  of  enclosures  in  the  South-West  must  have  been  a 
considerable  source  of  independent  income  for  the  village 
laborers,    Gilboy  herself  points  out:    "In  Gloucestershire 

(115)  Defoe,  Giving  Alms  (1704),  79. 
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which  was  still  largely  imenclused,  and  Devon  and  Somer- 
setshire where  wastes  abounded,  many  laborers  must  have 
had  their  own  gardens  and  have  been  able  to  raise  veget- 
ables for  their  own  use.    Certainly  there  were  a  good 
many  orders  in  the  Gloucestershire  Books,  allowing  people 
to  build  cottages  on  the  waste. "(116)    Also  in  the  stat- 
ionary South-West,  therefore,  the  remaining  population 
must  have  participated  in  the  favorable  economic  trend  of 
the  whole  country,  if  it  were  only  through  the  departure 
of  others.    Significantly,  Gilboy  concedes:    "It  is  true 
that  many  of  the  most  pessimistic  observations  refer  to 
the  end  of  the  18th  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
centu3?y."(117) 

How  different  money  wages  could  co- exist  in  perfect- 
ly connected  local  labor  markets,  is  shown  by  the  great 
variation  in  the  rate  of  wages  in  London  and  its  neigh- 
boring counties.     But  these  differences  were  offset  by 
the  fact  that  in  London  food  prices  and  rents  were  higher, 
and  that  in  the  more  rural  places  of  its  vicinity  per- 
quisites and  supplementary  earnings  were  more  frequent. (118) 

Another  difference  to  be  taken  into  account  are  the 
local  variations  in  habits  of  consumption.    During  most 
of  the  18th  century,  wheat  was  the  staple  food  of  the  lower 
classes  only  in  London;    practically  everywhere  else,  oats 
and    rye  were  the  main  food  of  the  laborers.    As  rye  prices 
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at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  had  declined  even  more  than 
wheat  prices  (119),  wages  in  terms  of  rye  would  give  even 
a  more  favorable  picture  than  a  usual  wages  in  terms  of 
^eat.    Potatoes  became  more  common  and  cheaper  in  the 
course  of  the  18th  century.     Cheaper  were  also  turnips, 
carrots,  cabbages,  "things  which  were  formerly  never  raised 
but  by  the  spade,  but  which  are  now  commonly  raised  by  the 
plow. "(120 

Steff ens  in  sharp  contrast  to  Rogers  had  admitted 
that  his  statistical  material  did  not  allow  for  mathemat- 
ically correct  measurements.    It  would  seem  that  Gilboy 
again  has  ventured  somewhat  too  far  in  the  attempt  to 
attain  mathematical  certainty,  although  her  numerical 
material  of  money  wages  is  incomparably  more  seciire  than 
Rogers*.    One  is  tempted  to  quote  the  wise  remarks  of 
Cunningham: 


Information  in  a  numerical  form  has  an  appearance 
of  accuracy  and  completeness  which  may  be  misleading. 
...  It  is  rarely  possible  to  obtain  reliable  and 
precise  information  in  regard  to  affairs  in  the  past, 
so  that  it  is  all  the  more  tempting  to  make  the  most 
of  the  figures  which  do  survive,  and  draw  as  much  as 
possible  from  them.  ...  Figures,  however  ^.correct 
they  may  be,  show  the  amount  of  some  changes,  but 
they  do  not  in  themselves  give  us  any  light  as  to  the 
reason  of  the  changes,  or  as  to  the  ulterior  results 
brought  about  in  social  life,  or  economic  conditions. 
They  must  be  the  matter  of  carefully  reasoned  enquiry. 

(121) 

(116)  Gilboy,  Wages,  125. 

(117)  Gilboy,  Wages,  130. 

(118)  Lipson,  Econ.  Hist.,  3,  272,  and  the  contemp- 
orary sources  quoted  ibid.  -  Gilboy,  Wages,  70, 

(119)  Steff en  Studien,  1,  476. 
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Of  no  small  importance  is  what  the  contemporaries 
thought  of  the  status  of  the  laboring  classes.  Those 
who  have  put  down  their  opinions  in  writing,  all  of  them 
members  of  the  middle  or  higher  classes,  were  unanimous 
concerning  the  fact  that  wages  were  higher  than  they  used 
to  have  been  in  former  times;    and  most  authors  held  that 
wages  were  too  high  and  ruinous  to  trade. 

Early  in  the  Civil  War  complaints  were  voiced  that 
servants  had  become  unreasonable.    The  justices  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  declared,  in  1641,  "that  servants 
refuse  to  work  for  reasonable  wages,  and  cannot  be  hired 
for  competent  allowance  as  f ormerlye ,  makeing  advantage 
of  the  much  business  of  the  time. "(122)    In  London,  too, 
it  was  asserted  that  laborers  were  demanding  exorbitant  w 
wages,  and  assessment  of  wages  was  made  on  this  assumption 
in  1655. (123)    Similarly,  the  grand  jury  of  Worcestershire 
presented  in  1661  that  wages  should  be  assessed,  "for  we 
find  the  unreasonableness  of  servants'  wages  a  great 
grievance,  so  that  the  servants  are  grown  so  proud  and 


(120)  Ad.  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations  (1776),  p. 78  =  bk.l, 
ch.  8.  -  This  consideration  checks  also  the  diagram 
constructed  by  Purniss,  p.  206,  representing  the  price  of 
wages  and  wheat  prices,  -  save  other  objections.  - 

New  light  on  the  relationship  of  wages  and  pricres  is  to 
be  expected,  when  the  work  of  Sir  William  Beveridge  on 
"Prices  and  Wages  in  England"  will  be  complete;  vol.  1 
alone  is  not  yet  very  helpful;    vol.  3  will  bring  "Wages 
and  Wheat  Prices." 

(121)  Cunningham,  Growth,  2,  928  and  937.  -  Steffen, 
Studien,  1,  374.  -  Mantoux,  Industrial  Revolution,  430-31. 

(122)  Quot.  James,  Social  Problems,  178. 

(123)  James,  Social  Problems,  178. 
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idle  that  the  masters  cannot  be  known  from  the  servants, 
except  it  be  because  the  servant  wears  better  clothes  than 
his  master,  "(124)    Petty  was  convincea  -cuat  there  were  in 
England  but  "few  men  spending  less  than  double  of 
might  suffice  them  as  to  the  bare  necessities  of  nature," 
(125)    Of  Ireland, he  said,  that  a  man  may  get  in  two  day»s 
labor  enough  to  feed  him  for  a  week,  "which  I  take  to  be 
a  very  plain  groimd  of  the  laziness  attributed  to  the 
people."    "The  want  of  trade  in  Ireland  proceeds  from  the 
want  of  people. "(126)    Complaints  on  the  high  price  of 
domestic  servants  were  common  during  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  century,  (147)  The  maids  caused  great  concern 
to  Defoe: 


Suppose  a  person  has  a  servant-maid  sent  him  out  of 
the  country,  at  fifty  shilliags,  or  three  pounds  a 
year.    The  girls  has  scarce  been  a  week,  nay  a  day 
in  her  service,  but  a  committee  of  servant- wenches 
are  appointed  to  examine  her,  who  advise  her  to 
raise  her  wages,  or  give  warning,  (128) 


In  1763 »  an  anonymous  author  wrote: 


The  high  price  of  labor  is  a  fatal  stab  to  thetrade 
and  manufacture  of  this  country;    and  without  the 
greatest  care  is  taken,  it  will  in  time  be  attended 
with  very  dreadful  consequences."  (129) 


(124)  Hist.  MSS,  Comm.,  Various,  1,  322;  guot.  Lipson, 
Econ.  Hist.,  3,  262. 

(125)  Petty,  Treatise  of  Taxes  (1662),  1,  31. 

(126)  Quot.  Bonar,  Theories  of  Population,  96, 

(127)  Marshall,  Domestic  Servants 

(128)  Defoe,  Everybody's  Business  (1725),  6. 

(129)  Provisions  for  Improving  Manufactures  (1763)» 
pp.  11-12;    quot.  Purniss,  174. 
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Arth\ir  Yoimg  declared  that  the  laborers  in  husbandxy  had 
been  demoralized  through  their  high  wages,  and  had  become 
"so  saucy"  as  to  insist  upon  being  "bribed  to  thresh". (130) 

All  the  contemporaries  agreed  that  the  standard  of 
living  of "the  poor"  had  been  much  improved  compared  with 
the  preceding  period.    The  new  habits  of  consumption,  the 
increased  use  of  wheat  bread,  sugar,  butter,  and  tea,  were 
often  condemned  as  extravagance.    Towards  the  end  of  this 
period,  summarized  his  optimistic  view  of  the  situation  of 
the  laborers  in  the  lucid  passages,  in  which  he  convincingly- 
proved  that  and  why  the  standard  of  living  of  the  masses  of 
the  population  was  considerably  above  what  at  his  time 
was  supposed  to  be  the  subsistence  level. (13I) 

(e)    The 'Insubordination^ of  the  Lower  Glasses. 

The  diminution  of  economic  presstire  on  the  laborers 
re-modeled  the  entire  relationship  between  employers  and 
employed.    In  his  book  on  the  behavior  of  servants  in 
England,  Defoe  commented  upon  this  fundamental  change. 

"The  common  People  of  this  Country  have  suffered  a 
kind  of  general  Revolution,  or  change  in  their 
Disposition,  Temper  and  Manners."    Before  the  Civil 

(130)  Arthur  Young,  Northern  Tour  (1770),  1,  192. 

(131)  Gilboy,  Wages,  62  and  228-29.  -  Fumiss,  l>4-55.  - 
Stangeland,  273-7^ •  -  James,  Worsted  Manufacture,  193 •  - 
Defoe,  Giving  Alms  (1704),  84.  -  Idem,  Everybody's 
Business  (1725),  6,  -  Fielding,  Enquiry  (I75I),  sec.  1.  - 
Ad.  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations  (1776),  bk.  1,  ch.  8|  pp.74ff. 
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War,  Defoe  was  persuaded,  "the  common  People  were 
plain,  fair-dealing,  sober,  open-iiearted,  courteous, 
humble  . . .  and  very  subservient  to  those  who  enter- 
tained and  employed  them."    At  those  times,  "the 
Gentlemen  had  their  Serving-Men  or  Footmen,  to  whom 
they  also  gave  their  Diet  for  30  s.  to  40  s.  a  Year; 
and  as  to  Noblemen  and  Persons  of  Quality,  they  had 
their  Footmen,  as  we  now  call  them,  of  the  Sons  of 
their  Tenants,  who  thought  it  their  Honour  to  be 
taken  into  the  Service  and  Family  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Mannour;  ...  nor  was  their  any  need  for  such  as 
those  to  have  more  Wages,  for  their  Lord  generally 
Prefer 'd  them  after  certain  Terms  of  Service,  to  be 
Tennants  of  small  Farms,  or  made  T,nem  Cottages,  and 
put  them  into  a  Way  to  get  their  Bread  by  Honest 
Labour,  and  diligence  in  Husbandry,  which  was  the 
utmost  of  their  Ambition."  (132) 


But  alas,  since  that  time  there  has  occurred  a  profound 
change. 


"The  unsufferable  Behaviour  of  Servants  in  this  Nation 
is  now  (it  may  be  hop'd)  come  to  its  Height;  their 
Measure  of  Insolence,  I  think,  may  be  said  to  be 
quite  full.    Private  Families  have  struggled  long  with 
it;    the  injured  Reputation  of  Masters,  Mistresses, 
Young-Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,  which  has  lain  so  long 
at  the  Mercy  of  their  Servants  Tongues,  has  groan 'd 
under  it;    the  Patience  of  the  Heads  of  Families, 
under  the  Rudeness  and  Insults  they  have  suffered, 
has  been  enough  and  indeed  too  much  provoked.  ... 
The  Husbandmen  are  ruined,  the  Farmers  disabled, 
Manufacturers  and  Artificers  plung'd,  to  the 
Destruction  of  Trade,  and  Stagnation  of  their  Bus- 
iness; ...  no  Men  who  in  the  Course  of  Business, 
employ  Niunbers  of  the  Poor,  can  depend  upon  any 
Contracts  they  make,  or  perform  any  thing  they  under- 
take, having  no  Law,  no  Power  to  enforce  their  Agree- 
ment, or  to  oblige  the  Poor  to  perform  honestly  what 
they  are  hir»d  to  do,  tho*  ever  so  justly  paid  for 
doing  it.  ...  "  (133) 

"The  miserable  circumstance  of  this  Country  is  now 
such,  that,  in  short,  if  it  goes  on,  the  Poor  will 
be  the  Rulers  over  the  Rich,  and  the  Servants  be 


(132)  Defoe,  Great  Law  (1724),  50-53. 

(133)  Defoe,  Great  Law  (1724),  Preface,  i-ii 
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Govemours  of  their  Masters;    the  Plebeij  have  almost 
mobb'd  the  Patricij;  ...  the  Canaille  of  this  Nation 
impose  Laws  upon  their  Superiors  ...  in  a  Word,  Order 
is  inverted,  Subordination  ceases,  and  the  World  seems 
to  stand  with  Bottom  upward."  (134) 

Defoe  voiced  the  feelings  or,  one  may  say,  the 
resentments  of  the  middle  classes,  whom  his  pen  served. 
Most  other  writers  of  similar  social  attachment  held  the 
same  view,  if  in  less  violent  language.    Josiah  Tucker 
deemed  English  laborers  to  be  "as  bad  as  can  be  described; 
who  become  more  vicious,  more  indigent  and  idle  in  proport- 
ion in  the  advance  of  wages. "(155) 

The  wage  earners,  it  is  apparent,  had  become  aware 
of  i/heir  increased  bargaining  power  due  to  their  better 
position  in  the  labor  market.     They  had  got  rid  of  their 
dependence  on  particular  employers  and  availed  themselves 
of  the  possibility  to  improve  their  economic  status.  The 
contemporaries  themselves  knew  that  this  was  the  cause 
underlying  the  "insubordination"  of  the  laboring  classes. 
The  widened  opportunities  to  leave  for  other  places  were 
known  to  be  the  root  of  the  evil. 

In  1717,  when  a  r\iral  laborer  was  reproached  by 
his  employer  for  being  slow  in  field  work,  he  replied: 
"Damm  him,  he  might  get  them  that  would  do  it  Sooner;" 
whereupon  the  master  could  do  nothing  but  resignedly 

(134)  Defoe,  Great  Law,  14. 

(135)  Josiah  Tucker,  Brief  Essay  (2nd  ed.  1750),  37; 
guot.  Fumiss,  133,  n. 
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comment,    **I  am  sure,  if  Servants  are  in  harvest  to 
neglect  their  Masters*  worke  at  that  rate,  ye  farmers  will 
have  a  sad  time  of  it. "(156)    Defoe  reported  especially 
of  the  day- laborers  that  they,  "if  but  oue  crooked  Word 
be  spoken  to  them,  will  turn  their  Backs  upon  you,  and 
upon  your  Business,  and  be  gone,  in  spight  of  Contracts 
and  Bargains,  and  in  spight  of  any  Damages  you  may  suffer 

by  it. "(137) 

A  Portuguese  visitor  to  London  in  1750  depicted 
the  well-paid  common  and  menial  servants  of  London  as 
"the  plague  of  almost  every  house  in  town.  . . ,  lEhere  is 
no  speaking  to  them;  they  are  above  correction. "(138) 
The  same  view  was  common  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.    "The  rude  Behaviour  and  Insolence  of  Servants 
of  all  Kinds  is  become  a  general  Complaint;    for  which 
Insolence  the  Law  has  given  no  other  Power  of  Punishing 
than  by  tixming  them  away;    and  this  would  be  often 
Punishment  enough,  if  the  Servant  could  not  easily  provide 
himself  with  another  Place:     But  here  they  find  no  Manner 
of  Difficulty. "(139)    Twenty  years  later,  Arthus  Young 
still  complained  of  the  unmanageable  mining  population  of 
the  north  of  England:     "Upon  the  least  disgust  they  quit 
their  service  and  try  another. "(140) 

(136)  Surrey  Sessions  Bundles,  1717  bundle;  quot. 
Gilboy,  Wages,  69. 

(137)  Defoe,  Great  Law  (1724),  73. 

(138)  Quot.  Botsford,  English  Society,  266. 

(139)  From  an  advertisement  on  the  cover  of  Henry 

Fieldings  "Enquiry"  (1751). 
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(a)    Conditions  during  the  16th  Century. 

During  the  first  period  of  Modem  Capitalism  the 
gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  was  widened  in  France 
as  in  all  the  other  densely  populated  countries  of  Europe 
During  the  price  revolution,  vast    fortunes  were  amassed, 
the  rich  became  more  wealthy,  but  real  wages  declined 
for  a  hundred  years.  (141)    In  1508,  the  historian  Claude 
de  Seissel  relating  of  the  opulence  during  the  "Good  Time 
under  Louis  XII  wrote: 


Et  n^anmoins  le  peuple  par  la  longueur  de  la  paix 
est  tant  multiplie  que  l»on  ne  se  devrait  point 
estonner,  si  on  trouvait  plus  de  gens  pauvres 
qu'on  ne  souloit,  (1^2) 


Later  in  the  same  century  Bernard  de  Girard  wrote ,  in 
1574 >  in  his  "Discours  de  1» extreme  cherte  qui  est 
aujourd»hui  en  France": 


II  Y  a  une  autre  cause  (de  la  cherte)  qui  est  le 
peuple  infini  qui  depuis  le  dit  temps  s*est  multipli6 
en  ce  royaume  depuis  que  les  guerres  civiles  d*entre 
les  maisons  d' Orleans  et  de  Bourgogne  furent  assopies 
...  Le  peuple  s*est  multipli§,  les  terres  desertes 
ont  este  mises  en  culture,  le  pays  s'est  peupl6 
d'hommes  de  maisons  et  d*arbres,  on  a  d§friche 
plusieurs  forets,  landes  et  terres  vague s,  plusieurs 
villages  ont  est§  bats,  les  villes  ont  este  peuplees. 

(143) 

(140)  A.  Young,  To\ir  through  the  North,  2,  261-62. 

(141)  Avenel,  Pay  sans  et  ouvriers,  368. 

(142)  Quot.  Schone,  118. 

(143)  Quot.  Schone,  116. 
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(b)  Agrarian  Conditions  in  the  17tb.  and  18th 
Centuries. 

Scarcity  of  agricultural  labor  and  high  wages 
appeared  first  under  Henry  IV  (1589-1610)  as  a  consequ- 
ence of  the  civil  wars  and  of  the  beginning  emigration. 
Since  France  was  a  country  of  peasants,  who  notwith- 
standing the  remainders  of  feudal  institutions  enjoyed 
the  possession  of  land  practically  in  legal  independence 
as  small  proprietors, (144)  the  condition  of  the  entire 
rural  population  was  raised,  and  Henry* s  desire  that 
"every  family  should  have  a  fowl  in  pot  on  Sunday"  was 
more  frequently  realized. ( 145) 

During  the  17th  century  and  until  about  1760, 
writers  complained  about  the  desertion  of  the  country- 
side.   Early  in  the  17th  century,  Boisguilbert ,  among 
other  contemporaries,  expressed  his  apprehensions  in 
this  respect.     The  peasants,  he  explained,  sold  their 
small  landholdings  at  a  low  price,  in  order  to  dodge 
impositions  or  to  escape  religious  persecution;  with 
the  proceeds  of  their  property  they  went  to  the  towns 
or  to  foreign  countries. (146)    D'Ormesson  wrote  in  165^, 

On  r^parait  les  inline s  de  la  guerre  civile,  mais 
l»on  ne  trouvait  personne  aux  champs  pour  travailler. 

(144)  Cf.  the  review  of  investigations  into  the 
agrarian  conditions  of  France  by  J.  Kulischer,  Wirtschafts- 
geschichte,  2,  75-79. 

145)  Enc.  Brit. ,  9:  625. 

146)  Schone,  172, 
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les  deux  tiers  des  gens  de  village  des  environs  de 
Paris  ^taient  morts  de  maladie,  de  necessite  et  de 
mi sere.  (147) 


Complaints  like  these  were  most  frequently  uttered 
towards  the  end  of  that  centiiry  and  during  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  next  one.     The  population  of  France  had 
actually  declined  and  entire  villages  sometimes  were 
depopulated.     The  intendant  of  Montanbau  reported  in  1696 
that  the  little  village  of  Trie  "est  tellement  depeupl§e 
par  la  mortality  et  les  desertions  que  les  habitants 
sont  r§duits  au  nombre  de  treize,  de  deux  cents  qu* ils 
§taient. "(148)    Three  years  later  (in  1699)  the  intendant 
of  Languedoc  wrote: 


Le  diocese  d'Albi  est  le  plus  beau  pays  de  cette 
provinee,  qui  etait  autrefois  le  plus  riche.  II 
n*est  que  trop  vrai  que  les  hommes  y  manquent  et 
que  les  terres  y  sont  abandonnees.  (149) 

Soon  after  Louis  XV' s  succession  to  the  throne, 
efforts  were  taken  to  find  cultivators  for  the  unused 
land.     Discharged  soldiers  were  for  six  years  exempted 
from  the  taille ,  if  they  took  at  rent  a  house, which  had 
been  uninhabited  for  five  years,  or  uncultivated  land  in 
the  country. (150)    While  the  more  highly  industrialized 

(147)  Quot.  Schone,  135. 

(148)  Quot.  Schone,  169. 

(149)  Quot.  Schone,  169. 

(150)  Recueil  des  anciennes  lois  fran^aises,  ed. 
Isambert  (Nov.  30,  1715);     quot.  Schone,  210. 
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England  was  able  to  produce  the  grain  which  it  used  herself 
and  in  some  years  even  produced  a  surplus,  f ranee  was 
compelled  to  import  wheat    between  the  years  1715  and  1755. 
(151)    Still  in  1756,  Mirabeau  the  elder  saw  with  indiga- 
ation  that  big  landowners  laid  up  their  land. (152) 

Again  and  again  it  was  reported  that  large  areas 
of  land  were  not  at  all  cultivated  and  that  no  improvements 
were  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.    Apart  from  the 
emigration  of  the  surplus  population  or  its  occupation  in 
wars,  agrarian  progress  was  checked  by  fiscal  and  feudal 
escploitation.    Even  if  peasants  were  well  off,  it  was 
in  their  interest  to  conceal  it;    this  fact  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  for  historians  to  glean  evidences  as 
to  the  real  condition  of  the  rural  population  from  the 
disguised  reports  on  the  peasants*  misery.    The  effect  of 
the  thinning  of  population  appears  not  so  much  in  a  rise 
of  rural  wages  or  general  living  conditions,  as  in  the 
possibility  of  inner  colonization.     Virtually  the  entire 
rural  population  possessed  land,  if  of  very  unequal  size. 

In  the  course  of  the  18th  century  the  country  again 
became  fully  settled.    With  the  increase  in  population 
the  demand  for  land  grew  and  the  average  size  of  the  plots 

(151)  Wolters,  Studien,  158.  165ff.  201.  -  In  the  16th 
Century,  France  had  been  able  to  export  grain  and  live 
stock  to  Spain:    Hauser, Preponderance  espagnole,  198. 

(152)  Levasseur,  Pop.  fran^aise,  1,  211. 
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became  smaller.     This  development  together  with  the  lack 
of  improvements  led  to  the  distress  of  the  peasantry  on 
the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution, (153) 

(c)    The  Industrial  Labor  Market. 

The  industrial  conditions  of  Prance  are  marked  by 
a  similar  retardation    as  rural  life.    The  peculiar  social 
structure  of  France  made  the  investment  of  capital  in 
industry  and  commerce  less  attractive  than  the  pxirchase 
of  a  governmental  position  or  of  another  share  in  state 
income.    While  in  England  even  the  nobility  engaged  in 
commerce,  in  France  also  the  middle  classes  endeavored 
to  participate  in  fiscal  exploitation.     The  industry, 
which  was  built  up,  largely  supplied  the  demand  of  the 
court  and  the  privileged  classes  for  luxury  products, 
while  the  domestic  market  as  a  whole  remained  feeble. 

Retarded  as  French  industry  was,  and  although 
after  the  main  Huguenot  exodus  towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
centiiry  many  districts  of  the  country  went  through  severe 
economic  fluctuations  entailing  unemployment  and  starv- 
ation, France  experienced,  on  a  lower  industrial  level, 
the  same  general  shortage  of  laborers  as  other  countries 

(153)  J.  Kulischer,  Wirtschaf tge schichte ,  2,  76-87. 

(154)  Hauser,  Preponderance  espagnole,  450. 
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did#    Such  types  of  work  as  rowing  on  the  galleys  and 
laboring  uadergroimd  in  the  mines  were  constantly  under- 
supplied,  (155)    -ciui/  all  industrial  establishment,  too, 
experienced  at  most  times  a  labor  shortage;  employers 
complained  about  the  insubordination  of  their  laborers; 
they  enlisted  governmental  assistance  incompelling  their 
workmen  to  serve  out  their  timej  others,  again,  secured 
freedom  from  military  service  and  from  taxes  for  their 
men,  in  ord&r  to  tie  them  to  their  establishments. (156) 
Evidence  for  the  scarcity  of  laborers  also  is  to 
be  found  in  the  competition  of  the  employers  for  hands. 
The  rug-manufacturer  Lourdet  of  Paris  had  continuous 
difficulties  to  keep  his  apprentices;    his  privilege  of 
1627  ordered  that  none  of  his  apprentices  was  to  leave  the 
manufacture  before  his  term  was  up,  and  no  competitor  should 
lure  away  any    apprentice.     In  1628,  he  secured  a  decree 
from  the  Parlement  of  Paris  that  these  provisions  should 
be  enforced.    Again  in  165^  he  had  to  secure  another  decree 
ordering  all  those, who  had  employed  apprentices  or  journey- 
men of  his  establishment,    to  return  them  forthwith,  and 
forbidding  all  workers  to  desert  the  manufactory  under 
pain  of  corporal  punishment.    In  1655  the  directors  of  the 
hopiteaux  of  the  poor  promised  to  replace  runaway  apprent- 
ices; and  in  1630  he  secured  another  decree  to  the  effect 

(155)  Martin,  Louis  XV,  266. 

(156)  Levasseur,  Des  Classes  ouvri^res  ...  avant  1789. 
II,  807.  -  Cole  Colbert,  2,  240  and  pass.  -  Martin,  Louis 
XV,  264  and  267-68. 
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of  that  of  1628.(157)    In  1643  he  complained  again  that 
his  competitors  "had  stolen  his  workers  and  hired  away 
his  apprentices."    In  1658  the  prohibitions  against  inter- 
ference with  his  workers  were  reiterated;  in  addition,  he 
was  given  the  right  to  recapture  his  apprentices,  as  a 
number  of  his  workers  and  apprentices  had  run  away  during 
the  summer  of  that  year. (158) 

In  1648  a  tin-maniif  acturer ,  Jaques  Soyer,  asked 
for  a  privilege  that  his  German  worker s,whomhe  had  brought 
to  France  »'at  the  risk  of  his  life','  should  be  assured  to 
him  by  a  prohibition  against  hiring  away  his  workers.  (159) 

The  directress    of  the  Lace  Manufacture  at  Auxerre 
complained  in  1667  that  the  employer  of  the  stocking  manu- 
foctory  was  hiring  away  her  girls  by  offering  them  better 
terms,  although  an  investigator  of  the  intendant  of 
Burgundy  reported  that  the  girls  did  earn  sufficient  wages. 
Some  of  the  workers  who  had  deserted  the  establishment 
were  forced  to  return.    Colbert,  in  a  personal  letter, 
told  the  officials  of  this  company  to  "see  with  great 
regularity  that  the  girls  of  the  cities  do  not  work  in 
their  houses  in  private,  but  only  in  that  of  the  entrepren- 
eurs. "(160)    Similarly  at  Bourges  of  900  girls,  who  had 
learned  to  make  lace,  only  140  were  working  for  the 

(157)  Cole,  Colbert,  1,  158-59. 

(158)  Ibid.,  1,  255-36. 

(159)  Ibid.,  1,  239-40. 

(160)  Ibid. ,  2,  248-49. 


company  which  had  trained  them.    The  rest  had  been  hired 
away  by  other  employers. (161)    Prohibitory  laws  against 
the  practice  of  employers,  to  lure  away  one  another's 
staff  of  workers,  were  repeatedly  promulgated  also  during 
the  18th  century. (162) 

In  several  ways  the  employers  tried  to  secure  a 
more  ample  supply  of  labor.     C5hildren  were  employed  from 
early  youth  not  only  as  apprentices,  but  also  to  perform 
simple  routine  work,  for  instance  in  the  Lyons  silk 
industry,  in  the  lace  manufacture  at  Reims,  and  at  Paris. 
Women  were  employed  not  only  in  the  domestic  industry,  but 
also  in  manufactories. (163) 

Most  important  was  the  utilization  of  the  rural 
labor  supply  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  The 
lace-making  industry  of  France  employed  17,300  country 
people  in  1669.     By  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the 
various  branches  of  the  textile  industry  employed  about 
180,000  rural  workers.    Tarle  has  traced  the  growth  of 
the  domestic  system  in  all  regions  of  France  and  found 
that  the  poorer  the  riiral  disiiricts  were,  the  more  industry 
they  had.    The  intrusion  of  the  manufacturers  into  the 
agrarian  sphere  often  alarmed  the  rural  employers;  in  1665 

(161)  Cole,  Colbert,  2,  284. 

(162)  Martin,  Louis  XV,  296.  -  Levasseur,  Des  Classes 
ouvridres  ...  avant  1789,    2,  800-1. 

(163)  Levasseur,  Des  Classes  ouvrieres,  2,  798.  - 
Heckscher,  Mercantilism,  2,  157 »  n.37»  -  Cole,  Colbert, 
1,  159;    2,  272. 
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the  authorities  of  Burgimdy  "expressed  fears  that  farms 
and  vineyards  would  suffer  from  lack  of  labor."  But 
merchant-employers,  on  their  part,  often  complained  that 
all  their  workers  were  drawn  away  by  the  opportunities 
offered  to  them  diiring  the  harvest,  (164) 

The  unnecessary  requirements  of  the  guilds,  set  up 
in  earlier  times  with  the  veiled  purpose  to  secure  their 
members  a  monopoly  position,  now  were  overthrown  step  by 
step.    Most  radical  in  this  respect  was  Lorraine.    In  the 
east  of  France,  it  will  be  remembered,  labor  was  partic- 
ularly in  demand  as  a  consequence  of  the  devastations  and 
the  following  resettlement.    Duke  Charles  IV  suspended 
many  guilds  as  early  as  1665  and  allowed  any  laborer  to 
exercise  a  craft,  provided  only  he  had  a  certificate  of 
good  behavior.     In  1698,  1703,  and  1709*  duke  Leopold 
authorized  any  artisan  to  set  up  his  own  shop  without 
apprenticeship  and  masterwork. (165)    In  France  proper 
the  process  was  much  slower.     Colbert  dissolved  the  weavers' 
guild  in  1666,  in  order  to  augment  the  supply  of  labor  for 
the  linen  manufactory  of  Le  Mans.    All  over  France,  guild 
restrictions  were  abolished  one  by  one  after  1750,  until 
finally,  in  1776,  Turgot  repressed  all  the  guild  mono- 
polies that  still  existed. (166) 

(164)  Tarle,  L» Industrie  dans  les  campagnes.  -  Bowden- 
Karpovich-Usher,  186-87.  -  Cole,  Colbert,  2,  254.  - 
Kulischer,  Wirtschaf tgeschichte,  2,  123. 

(165)  Parisot,  2,  220. 

(166)  Cole,  Colbert,  2,  198.  -  Martin,  Louis  ZV,  261-62. 
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While  real  wages  in  France  had  rapidly  declined 
during  the  16th  cenoury — d*Avenel's  figures  show  a  drop 
of  45  per  cent — ,they  again  rose  in  the  17th  century, 
during  its  last  quarter  alone  by  6  per  cent,  according  to 
the  same  author.     The  real  income  of  wage  earners  further 
went  up  during  the  first  two  thirds  of  the  18th  century, 
as  nominal  wages  rose  and  prices  of  wheat  declined  some- 
what at  the  same  time;    the  increase  from  1726  to  1750  is 
estimated  by  d»Avenel  at  16  per  cent.    Messance,  after  an 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in 
Lyonnais,  Forez,  Auvergne,  JJormandy,  and  Paris,  declared, 
in  1766,  that  the  desire  of  the  philosophes  for  equality 
of  property  were  partly  fulfilled  by  the  rise  of  the  wages 
of  labor. (167)    During  the  last  decades  of  the  18th  cent- 
ury wages  declined  rapidly,  which  brought  to  an  end  the 
relative  prosperity  the  laboring  classes  had  enjoyed  even 
in  France  during  the  later  period  of  Mercantilism. (168) 


(167)  Messance,  Essai  sur  les  populations  (1766),  289; 
quot.  Martin,  Louis  XV,  280-81. 

(168)  Avenel,  Paysans  et  ouvriers,  468-70.  -  Levasseur, 
Des  Classes  ouvrieres,  2,  971-72.  -  Martin,  Louis  XV,  274-86. 
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Germany 

(a)    Conditions  before  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

In  Germany  the  laboring  classes  had  lived  through 
a  period  of  great  distress  in  the  later  15th  and  the  15th 
centuries.     The  accumulation  of  enormous  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  great  merchants  and  trading  companies  was  made 
possible  by  a  low  wage  rate  of  the  masses.  Popular 
discontent  often  broke  out  in  uprisings  and  also  promoted 
the  alienation  of  the  masses  from  the  established  church. 
(169)    These  revolutionary  movements,  however,  did  not  form 
the  lowest  point  of  their  development;    they  accompanied 
the  process  of  their  deterioration  as  an  unsuccessful 
revolt  against  it.    If  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
cebtury  there  were  no  uprisings  on  a  large  scale,  it  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  peasantry  and  the  wage  earners 
had  got  used  to  their  deteriorated  economic  status.  It 
is  even  probable  that  their  position  declined  further  in 
some  regions,  when  the  German  emporiums  decayed  and  the 
"Age  of  the  Puggers"  lost  its  splendor. ( I70)  Although 
occasionally  a  scarcity  of  rural  laborers  made  itself  felt 
during  the  harvest  season,(171)  a  decisive  change  of  the 
situation  in  the  labor  market  was  effected  only  by  the 

(169)  Andreas,  Deutschland  vor  der  Reformation.  - 
Franz,  Der  deutsche  Bauernkrieg.  -  Strieder,  Zur  Genesis 
des  modern en  Kapitalismus. 

(170)  Kulischer,  Wirtschaf tgeschichte ,  2,  247-52. 

(171)  Cf.  Konnecke,  $58^41. 
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migrations  to  the  east  and  the  Thirty  Years  War, 

(b)    The  Shortage  of  Agricultural  Laborers. 

The  loss  of  population  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  was  so  great  that  in  most  regions  of  Germany  the  land 
could  not  be  cultivated  to  the  earlier  extent.     In  the 
villages  of  Mecklenburg,  for  instance,    often  only  one- 
tenth  or  less  of  the  peasants  had  weathered  the  devast- 
atio4s;     as  immigration  was  not  strong  enough  to  make  up 
for  the  losses,  only  one  quarter  of  the  peasants'  farms 
could  be  taken  under  the  plow  after  the  war,  and  the  land- 
lords expanded  their  estates  almost  against  their  will. 
In  Thuringian  villages  47  per  cent  of  the  houses  were 
empty.    When  the  desolate  or  abandoned  farmsteads  were 
given  to  new  occupants  and  the  customary  liens,  charges, 
or  services  were  unknown,  the  new  arrangements  which  were 
made  generally  were  not  unfavorable  to  the  peasaats. ( 172) 
Many  persons  became  peasants  who  under  earlier  conditions 
would  have  earned  their  living  as  hired  laborers.    Such  a 
shifting  from  the  wage-earning  group  to  the  economically 
independent  peasant3?y  took  place  all  over  Germany, 

Although    the  different  regions  were  affected  at 
a  very  unequal  rate  and  some  parts  of  Germany  even  remained 

(172)  Keyser,  248-52.  -  Liitge,  Grundherrschaf  t ,  147. 
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unscathed,  Germany  as  a  whole  lost  one-third  of  its 
population;    the  decline  was  particularly  rapid  in  western 
Germany. ( 173)    It  is  obvious  that  this  decline  of  numbers 
entailed  a  change  in  the  whole  social  structure,  since 
many  opportunities  were  thrown  open  to  the  remaining  popul- 
ation.    The  number  of  independeno  peasants  grew  in  relation 
to  the  entire  population. 

Another  effect  of  the  same  change  was  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  scarcity  of  agricultural  laborers.  This 
feature  of  the  rural  economy  proved  to  be  continuous,  as 
the  losses  in  population  were  made  up  only  slowly,  and  later 
also  plagues  and  the  possibilities  of  emigration  constantly 
drew  off  laborers.    All  through  the  period  of  later  Mercant- 
ilism the  peasants  of  western  Germany  had  to  worry  over 
the  problem  how  to  secure  day-laborers  and  maids  at  a  low 
wage. (174)    In  Baden- Durlach,  for  instance,  rural  laborers 
were  scarce  still  in  the  18th  century;    wages  were  high; 
wage  assessments  generally  violated  in  favor  of  the  farm- 
hands.   Agricultural  labor  often  was  better  paid  than 
industrial  one,  as  appears  from  frequent  shif tings  of 
workers  from  the  trades  to  rural  occupations. ( 175)  Also 
in  middle  Germany  the  scarcity  of  farm-hands    after  the 
Thirty  Years*  War,  and  in  response  to  it  the  authorities 
took  great  pains  to  cope  with  this  impediment  particularly 

(173)  Haepke,  Be vo Ike rung,  673-7^.  -  Keyser,  252. 
(17^)  Gothein,  Wirtschaf tsgeschichte ,  760,  on  conditions 
in  the  Black  Forest, 

(175)  Roller,  255.  262.  264. 


by  the  assessment  of  wage  rates, (I76) 


(c)    The  Shortage  of  Skilled  Laborers  in  Industry. 


In  industry  as  in  agriculture  the  "labor  problem" 
of  the  later  period  of  Mercantilism  was  the  very  shortage 
of  laborers.     Complaints  about  the  scarcity  and  the  high 
price  of  labor  were  brought  forth  during  the  whole  period. 
(177)    The  efforts,  which  entrepreneurs  had  to  make  in 
order  to  secure  artisans,  can  be  learned,  for  instance, 
from  the  business  correspondence  of  a  Berlin  company 
which  tried  to  engage  a  damask  weaver  who  had  been 
detected  as  far  as  in  the  town  of  Altona  near  Hamburg. 


"The  entrepreneur,"  the  report  rinas,  "therefore  has 
immediately  given  commission,  and  bound  himself  to 
all  conditiones  made  by  the  said  man.     The  entrepre- 
neur  also  has  charged  several  friends  of  his  in  this 
matter  and  promised  considerable  douceurs  for  each 
weaver  to  be  conveyed  hither."  (178) 


The  preservation  of  the  stock  of  trained  laborers  was 
a  matter  of  existence  for  a  manufactory,  since  men  who 
walked  out  could  not  easily  be  replaced.     When  a  fuller 


(176)  For  Electoral  Saxony  and  some  Thuringian  princ- 
ipalities, cf.  Liitge,  Grundherrschaf  t ,  120  and  IS^ff,  - 
For  Hesse,  Konnecke,  46-51  and  57;  for  the  time  after  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  ibid. ,68,  and  still  for  the  year  1798, 
ibid.,  100-1. 

(177)  Case  material  for  Brandenburg-Prussia:  Hinze, 
56-63  and  94.  -  Acta  Borussica,  Behordenorganisation, 
7:  612-3.  793.  830.  -  For  Austria,  Pribram,  1,  92.  - 
For  Saxony-Weimar:     Goethe,  Vierte  Nachricht,  149-50.  - 
For  the  Palatinate:    Renter, 27. 

(178)  Quot.  Hinze,  101, 
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of  the  woolen  manufactory  at  Zweibriicken  was  called  up 
for  military  service,  the  director  was  not  able  to  secure 
a  substitute,  "so  that  many  cloths  were  spoiled  and  the 
mills  were  in  difficulties  of  delivery. "( 179) 

The  policy  to  attract  workers,  particularly  trained 
men,  from  abroad  was  of  even  greater  importance  in  (Germany 
than  in  other  countries,  because  of  its  particularism  and 
multitude  of  interior  baundary  lines.     It  was  a  source  of 
continuous  conflicts  between  the  states. (180)    For  the 
laborers  this  competition  of  the  states  was  advantages, 
since  their  situation  generally  was  improved  in  a  new 
state  by  premiums  and  privileges.     Bergius  summarized  the 
experiences  of  Mercantilists  in  this  field,  when  he  gave 
the  following  directions  for  immigration  policy. 


If  one  wants  to  obtain  people,  one  must  not  grudge 
any  expenses,  and  one  has  to  concede  them  most 
minutely  all  those  advantages  and  conditions  which 
one  has  promised  them;    in  addition,  one  should 
not  permit  the  natives  to  do  them  any  harm,  in 
order  not  to  make  them  again  leave  the  country. 
In  case  one  is  too  fickle  or  too  selfish  in  this 
respect,  one  at  once  incurs  a  bad  reputation,  and 
then  one  cannot  easily  expect  once  more  to  obtain 
dexterous  people.  (181) 


The  Netherlands  were  regarded  as  the  model  state  in  this 


(179)  Reuter,  39.  -  Similarly,  Goethe,  I.e.,  150. 

(180)  Bergius,  1,  298.  -  Hinze ,  94  and  180-98.  - 
Rachel,  Merkantilismus,  2^3. 

(181)  Bergius,  Policey  und  Cameralmagazin,  3»  251.  - 
Of.  also  Siissmilch,  Gottliche  Ordnung,  3rd.  ed. ,  3»  251. 
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respect  by  all  writers  of  that  age,  because  they  granted 
the  widest  economic,  political,  and  religious  liberties 
to  all  newcomers.     The  Spaniards  commented  with  resignation 
upon  the  thriving  economic  life  of  the  Dutch  by  the  saying 
that  "heresy  improves  the  trade. "(182) 

Within  viae  boundaries  of  the  Cierman  states,  the 
supply  of  skilled  labor  was  augmented  by  reducing  the 
guild  restrictions.     An  Imperial  law  of  1731  opened  the 
trades  even  to  illegitimate  children  and  to  the  sons  of 
those  persons  who  were  regarded  as  infamous,  such  as  grave 
diggers,  apparitors,  beadles  of  courts  and  towns,  night 
watchmen,  scavengers,  shepherds,  and  others;    on  the  other 
hand,  the  value  of  a  real  occupational  training  was 'emphas- 
ized, and  the  necessity  was  stressed  "to  discover  the 
ingenious  ones  among  the  youths. "( 183) 

Specialized  laborers,  of  course,  occasionally  had 
been  scarce  also  during  the  preceding  period  in  connection 
with  short-term  increases  in  the  demand  for  particular 
commodities.    From  about  1640  to  1790,  however,  the  short- 
age of  skilled  labor  was  a  fairly  constant  feature  of 
economy  due  to  a  secular  trend. 

(182)  Go the in,  Wirtschaf tsgeschichte ,  674. 

(183)  For  the  empire:  Ortloff ,  Corpus  iuris  opificiarii, 
11.  20.  39ff.  46f.  -  For  Prussia:  ibid.,  92.  99.  108.  - 
For  Baden,  ibid.,  245-46.  251.  -  For  Austria:  Rizzi,  83.  - 
Gans,  52. 


(d)    The  Shortage  of  Unskilled  Laborers 
in  Industry. 

The  efforts  of  entrepreneurs  to  secure  the 
necessary  supply  of  labor  often  proved  futile,  and  it 
Jiappened  that  they  had  to  suspend  their  activities  for 
some  time,  or  even  to  shut  down  their  mills  completely. 
(184)     It  appears  that  it  was  often  the  lack  of  unskilled 
laborers  which  menaced  the  existence  of  the  manufactories 
and  which  sometimes  in  a  hurry  was  remedied  by  combing 
the  asylums  and  poorhouses  and  by  rounding  up  the  beggars 
of  the  town.  (185)    As  eve2?ywhere  in  Europe,  miners  were 
particularly  rare  and  had  to  be  granted  certain  privilege 
This  condition  of  labor  lasted  longer  in  Germany  than  in 
England  and  France;    it  was  still  dominant  in  the  later 
18th  century. (186) 

In  search  of  cheap  unskilled  labor,  the  merchant- 
employers  organized  the  hitherto  unused  reserve  of  labor 
which  was  available  in  the  remoter  rural  districts. 
During  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  the  putting-out 
system  had  been  severely  hampered  by  guild  restrictions. 

(184)  Hinze,  55-56.  -  Acta  Borussica,  Behordenorganis. 
13:  115-6,  referring  to  a  case  in  Pomerania.  -  Sombart, 
Kapitalismus,  1,  2,  820-21.  -  Holler,  255-56,  for  a  case 
in  Baden-Durlach.  -  Justi,  Polit.  und  Finanzschr, ,  485* 

(185)  Reuter,  27 »  for  such  a  case  in  Zweibriicken. 

(186)  For  Prussia,  Hinze,  pass.  -  For  Hesse,  Konnecke, 
68-69.  72.  99-105.  HO.  -  Franzke,  17. 
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But  these  limitations  broke  down  completely,  when  the 
demand  for  the  virtual  labor  power  of  the  rural  population 
increased.    Multitudes  of  workers  were  in  this  way  drawn 
into  the  industrial  nexus — people  who  hitherto  had 
exclusively  relied  on  r\iral  labor.    In  Bohemia  more  than 
200,000  persons  were  occupied  in  spinning  of  flax.  In 
1797 »  15,000  persons  were  spinning  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chemnitz,  Saxony;    they  formed  one  third  of  the  entire 
population  of  this  district, ( 187)    ^  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  Black  Forest  the  domestic  industry  was 
organized  not  by  indigenous,  but  by  Italian,  Swiss,  and 
Huguenot  entrepreneurs.    Even  in  this  poor  region  the 
demand  for  laborers  was  larger  than  the  supply.    As  spinn- 
ing was  badly  paid,  it  was  regarded  as  the  last  resort  of 
a  poor  person,  and  there  were  never  enough  women  at  hand 
for  spinning,  however  frequently  the  authorities  admonished 
them  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  country, ( 188) 

Female  labor  generally  was  much  in  demand,  because 
women's  wages  averaged    one-half,  more  seldon  three- 
quarters  of  men's  wages.     'Vomen  were  employed  not  only  by 
the  putting-out  system,  but  also  in  factories. ( 189)  The 

(187)  Sombarty  Kapitalismus,  2,  2,  1061-63.  -  Kulischer, 
Wirtsfihaf tsgeschichte ,  2,  ch.  9. 

(188)  Gothein,  Wirtschaf tgeschichte ,  762. 

(189)  Pringsheim,  5^.  -  Hinze,  138-42.  -  Biedermaon,  385. 
Concerning  wages,  Schnapper-Arndt ,  Studien,  1,  195. 
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opposition  of  the  guilds  against  female  labor  was  crushed 
by  governmental  interf erende.     Another  source  of  labor 
was  found  in  old  and  feeble  persons  as  well  as  in  soldiers 
unfit  for  service,  that  is,  persons  who  in  other  periods 
were  considered  "unemployable". 

A  fact  which  was  to  bring  about  far-reaching 
changes  in  social  life  was  the  increased  economic  value 
of  children.     They  were  employed  from  the  ages  of  5  or  7 
years  onwards.    Most  of  them  worked  in  the  textile  industry 
but  others  also  were  employed  at  metal  works,  in  mines, 
and  in  Switzerland  even  in  the  watch-making  industry.  In 
Amsterdam,  children  from  7  to  12  years  of  age  worked  in 
a  silk  manufactory  which  was  set  up  in  1682.    A  year  later 
the  same  city  opened  an  orphans*  asylum  to  Huguenots  for 
the  production  of  silk. (190)    There  were  establishments 
which  entirely  depended  on  child  labor.     In  a  muslin 
manufactory  of  the  Palatinate  only  30  or  40  of  the  250 
workers  were  adults;  the  majority  were  orphans. (191)  An 
entrepreneur,  who  in  1731  had  erected  a  velvet  manufactory 
at  Potsdam,  complained  that  the  workers  imported  by  him 
from  Denmark  and  Holland  put  him  to  trouble  and  vexation; 
he  therefore  asked  for  permission  to  employ  the  children 
of  the  Potsdam  orphanage,  and  Frederick  the  Great  granted 
the  request.     By  another  decree  of  1748  children  of  the 

(190)  Pringsheim,  55. 

(191)  Renter,  42. 
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same  institution  were  transferred  to  another  manufacturer 
who  employed  them  at  sillcwinding.  ( 192) 

There  is  reason  to  believe  in  the  assertions  of  the 
philanthropists  that  the  economic  usefulness  of  child 
labor  had  certain  beneficial  effects  on  the  lives  of  the 
children  themselves.     The  shortage  of  labor  enhanced  the 
chances  of  poor  children  and  orphans  to  survive  and  to 
become  useful  members  in  the  circle  of  production. 
Children  now  were  wanted  also  for  other  reasons  than 
parental  love.    Proof  of  their  economic  value  is  a  report 
that 

it  happened  in  Protestant  Germany    that,  in  years 
of  deamess,  mothers  sold  their  six-,  eight-,  or 
ten-year-old  boys  for  a  few  Thalers  to  remedy  their 
want.     Truly,  they  expected  that  their  children 
would  find  a  better  lot  than  they  had  with  them, 
and  I  am  ready  to  believe  that  they  were  not  mistaken. 

(195) 

Not  seldom    parents  kept  their  children  from  school, 
because  they  could  hire  them  out  for  wages. (194)  And 
Justus  Moser,  in  1767*  has  a  married  artisan  say 


In  the  beginning  we  have  often  lived  on  water  and 
bread,  though  we  were  healthy  and  happy  with  it, 
until  God  finally  blessed  us  with  children,  and 
my  daily  earnings  increased  with  them.  (195) 


There  was  a  particularly  strong  competition 
between  the  peasant  employers  and  the  merchant  employers 

(192)  Kulischer,  Wirtscnai tsgeschichte ,  2,  189.  -  Of. 
also  Gans,  18  and  70-77, 

(193)  Meissner,  Findelhauser  (1779),  68-69. 

(194)  Bergius,  Policey-  und  Camreal-Magazin ,  8,  90-95. 
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of  the  domestic  industry.     In  the  Black  Forest  the  riiral 
employers  were  everywhere  apprehensive  lest  manufactories 
might  be  established  in  their  vicinity,  and  they  tried — 
though  in  vain — to  induce  the  authorities  to  force  by 
legal  interference  all  wage-earners  into  agricultural 
labor.     The  farmers  complained  that  "servants  and  day- 
laborers  were  scarcely  to  be  had  at  all.     Any  maid  would 
say,  why  should  I  take  the  trouble  with  the  farmers,  since 
I  can  get  my  bread  by  stitching  and  spinning? "(196)  In 
several  German  states  it  was  rendered  difficult  for  the 
laborers  to  change  from  agricultural  work  to  industrial 
occupations.    Prohibitions  were  issued  against  "staying 
at  home"  (Innesitzen)  or  "idleness"  (Faulenzerei)  with 
which  terms  the  domestic  industry  was  denoted.  (197)  I^i 
the  towns,  again,  the  manufacturers  opposed  the  employ- 
ment of  numerous  servants  by  the  well-to-do  which  came  to 
be  regarded  as  an  unnecessary  luxury. (198) 


(e)    The  Rise  of  Real  Wages. 

In  Germany,  as  in  France  and  I'Jngland,  wages  had 
lagged  far  behing  prices  during  the  16th  and  earlier  17th 


(195)  Moser,  Werke ,  1,  155. 

(196)  Go the in,  Wirtschaf tsgeschichte ,  765. 

(197)  Bergius,  4,  91.  -  Liitge,  Grundherrschaf t ,  56-57 
andl85-187. 

(198)  Dorn,  66-67.  -  Sonnenfels,  Polit.  Abhandlungen,  149. 
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centuries.     The  depopulation  during  the  Thirty  Years* 
War  enormously  raised  the  wage  level;    money  wages  went 
up,  and  at  the  same  time  grain  prices  went  down.  In 
western  Germany  rural  laborers  profited  more  than  industr- 
ial ones.    While  the  wage  situation,  on  the  whole  remained 
favorable  for  the  laboring  classes,  another  sudden  rise 
in  wages  was  brought  about  by  the  Seven  Years'  War, (200) 
The  Netherland  had  the  highest  wage  level  of  Europe, 
England  included.     A  Dutch  economist  of  the  17th  century 
wrote 


It  is  seen  irom  want  of  foreigners  in  the  country 
that  the  peasants  have  to  give  their  men-servants 
so  high  annual  and  daily  wages  that  they  themselves 
can  live  but  rather  scantily,  the  servants,  on  the 
contrary,  very  plentifully.     The  same  disagreeable- 
ness  is  felt  in  the  cities,  where  the  journeymen 
and  servants  are  more  inofficious,  dear,  and 
unbearable  than  in  any  other  country.  (201) 


A  wave  of  complaints  was  brought  forth  after  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  by  the  employers  in  all  the  branches 
of  economic  life.     In  1657 »  for  instance,  the  gentlemen 
of  Dornberg  in  Hesse  conimented  upon  the  decisive  change 
in  the  position  of  the  wage  earners.     They  made  up 
statistics  of  wages  in  order  to  prove  their  rise  after 


(200)  Gothein, .Wirtschaftsgeschichte,  295.  -  Roller, 
262-64,  -  Liitge,  Grundherrschaf t ,  103-4  and  120,  - 
Konnecke,  642,  -  Dransfeld,  24. 

(201)  Pieter  de  La  Court,  Aanwyzing,  68;  quot. 
Pringsheim,  48,  n,l;    cf,  ibid.,  50-53.  -    Child,  New 
Discourse  (1693)f  preface. 
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1620,  ended  on  the  following  observations. 


The  reason,  why  at  the  present  time  the  servants 
have  to  be  given  much  v/ages,  comes  from  the  fact 
that  all  menials,  men-  and  maid-servants,  want  to 
go  clothed  costly  and  with  silk-laces  and  to 
behave  like  townsfolk.   . . .  And  furthermore  that 
in  these  (God  be  praised)  cheap  times,  while  the 
farmer  must  sell  grain  and  other  victuals  at  a 
low  price  to  meet  his  various  necessary  expenses, 
plowmen  are  by  no  means  any  more  willing  to  take 
up  services  for  the  whole  season,  and  mostly  not  even 
to  bind  themselves  out  at  all,  and  so  also  the  maid- 
servants;   they  prefer  either  to  work  for  dear  daily 
pay  or  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  so  most  of 
the  time  to  stay  idle.     But  they  are  free  from 
contributing  a  farthing  to  those  changeable  burdeiDS 
falling  to  the  farm-owners*  share,  while  they  want 
to  enjoy  all  public  protection  and  advantages  j^st 
as  well.  (202) 


Marenholtz  said  in  1702  that  "servants  in  city  and  country 
are  so  wicked  nowadays  that  they  cause  many  a  master  to 
become  poor, "(203)    Again  an  Imperial  decree  of  Charles  VI, 
in  1731*  referred  to  the  "numerous  complaints"  that  the 
petty  artisans  working  for  merchant-manufacturers  by  the 
piece  are  taking  advantage  of  their  position,"  and  that 
"everyman  is  highly  burdened  by  the  servants'  and  day- 
laborers'  immoderate  wages. "(204)    Justus  Moser  wrote  in 
1767 »  "A  healthy  and  industrious  person  never  will  be 


(202)  Quot.  Konnecke,  55-56.  -  For  similar  utterances 
shortly  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War  cf .  Erdmannsdorf f er , 
1,  106  and  Konnecke,  pass. 

(203)  Marenholtz,  240-41. 

(204)  Reichschluss  wegen  Abstellung  der  Unordnimgen 
und  Missbrauche  bey  den  Handwerken,  August  16,  1731; 
Printed  in  Ortloff ,  27. 
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poor;"    and  still  towards  the  end  of  the  century  it  was 

taken  for  granted  that  a  manual  laborer  "always  will  find 

a  chance  to  earn  a  living  for  himself  and  his  family. "(205) 

• 

(f )    The  "Insubordination"  of  the  Lower  Classes. 

When  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  had  come 
to  an  end,  the  poet  Logau  wrote  in  one  of  his  epigrams 
that  the  scourge  of  the  soldiery  was  replaced  by  that 
of  the  laborers  and  servants,  apart  from  taxes. (206) 

The  journeymen  formed  powerful  interlocal  organiz- 
ations, against  which  the  authorities  wages  a  continuous, 
but  completely  ineffective  struggle.     Boycotts  of  masters, 
strikes,  and  even  riots  were  frequent  in the  later  17th 
and  durlQg  the  18th  centuries. (20?) 

Domestic  servants  could  take  vengeance  on  their 
masters  by  decrying  them,  which  made  it  difficult  to 
find  someone  else  to  serve  with  them.    Decrying  was 
regarded  so  serious  an  act  that  it  was  punished  by  penal 
servitude. (208) 

It  was  generally  felt  that  the  masters  had  not 
strong  enough  a  sense  of  common  interests,  and  that  they 

(205)  Moser,  Werke,  1,  159.  -  Ribbentrop,  2(1792),  155- 

(206)  Logau,  ZD  51;  p.  642  (1754). 

(207)  Cf.  §  10  of  the  Reichsschluss  of  1731$  print. 
Ortloff ,  19.  -  Tyszka,  79.  -  Kulischer,  Wirtschaf tsgeschich- 
te,  2,  145-46.  -  Pringsheim,  59.  -  Dransfeld,  24ff.  and  56. 

(208)  Bergius,  4,  96. 
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did  not  meet  the  servants  on  equal  terms, (209) — indeed 
a  situation  in  perfect  contrast  to  the  period  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  and  later,  when  it  was  more  commonly 
assumed  that  it  was  the  employers  who  naturally  acted  on 
a  tacit  understanding,  and  that  the  laborers  could  less 
easily  oppose  them  in  concerted  action. 

In  fact,  many  competent  observers  agreed  that 
"dismission  from  service  is  no  punishment  in  towns, 
because  other  services  are  easily  to  be  found. "(210) 
This  measure,  said  a  writer  on  labor  laws,  "often  entails 
more  harm  for  the  masters  than  advantage;  and  very  often 
is  no  punishment  at  all  for  the  servants.     They  themselves 
often  even  ask  for  their  dismissal. "(211)    Said  another 
18th-century  jurist 

Sane,  si  nihil,  praeter  ejectionem  ex  famulitio 
licitum  esset  dominis,  miserrime  constaret  conditio 
dominorum,  hanc  enim  nihil  aestimant,  qui  alium 
quotidie  herum  inveniunt.  (211) 

Much  as  one  would  wish  that  the  servants  would  have  a 
better  notion  of  their  duties  towards  their  masters,  it 
is  necessary  to  nourish  no  illusions  in  this  respect. 
"There  is  no  other  means  left  to  keep  the  servants  to 
their  duty  but  severity,  coercion,  and  punishment. "(212) 

(209)  Konnecke,  7^. 

(210)  Sonnenfels,  Grundsatze  (1765),  1,  176. 

(211)  Dom  (179^),  302-3. 

(212)  Bergius,,4,  99. 
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Russia 

In  Russia  the  development  of  population  in  relation 
to  the  natural  resources  was  in  some  respects  similar  to 
conditions  in  Spain.    There  were  no  signs  of  overpopulation 
when  the  expansion  commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century.    The  immediate  result  was  the  depopulation  of 
the  country. 

The  census  of  the  city  of  Novgorod  of  the  years 
1581-1582  shows  the  place  in  a  state  of  complete  desolation. 
In  the  register  there  are  remarks  for  nearly  every  house 
such  as  "The  house  is  empty,  the  former  tenants  are 
deceased  or  have  departed;    nobody  knows,  where  they  have 
gone  to."    Inhabited  homes  are  exceptional  like  oases  in 
a  desert.    Not  different  were  conditions  in  the  country  of 
Great-Novgorod.     About  157-i-  only  a  third  of  the  are  was 
under  cultivation,  about  1576  only  a  quarter;  the  rest  was 
desolate  and  abandoned;    the  soil  was  partly  covered  with 
bushed  and  the  houses  were  in  a  ruinous  state.     It  appeared 
that  from  15^5  to  1585  the  population  of  Great-Novgorod  dad 
decreased  by  nearly  80  per  cent.     The  crisis  reached  its 
climax  in  the  1580s,  when  the  registers  of  landed  property 
denoted  only  7»5  per  cent  of  the  area  as  "alive",  the  rest 
as  de  so late . ( 215 ) 

(215)  J.  Kulischer,  Russ.  Wirtschaf tsgeschichte ,  1,  165-6. 
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In  the  centre  of  Russia  also  both  the  towns  and 
the  country  were  depopulated  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  16th  century  only  5  per  cent  of  the 
homesteads  had  been  empty;  in  the  decade  from  1550  to 
1560  about  14  per  cent;  but  in  the  1580s  up  to  half  of 
all  villages  were  empty. (214) 

The  result  was  an  immense  increase  of  large 
estates;    but  hands  to  work  on  them  were  missing. 
Consequently,  the  big  landowners  engaged  in  a  vehement 
competition  for  labor.     The  keen  rivalry  for  peasant 
labor  among  the  landowners  resulted  in  a  real"peasant 
hunting".     Peasant  communal  authorities  and  smaller  land- 
owners would  sometimes  put  their  peasants  in  fetters  or 
collect  an  armed  force  to  withstand  their  passage. (215) 
Among  the  poorer  nobility  of  service  there  arose  a  noble 
provincial  proletariat,  members  of  which  did  not  own  a 
single  inhabited  farmstead  and  had  to  till  their  soil 
themselves. (216) 

All  through  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  the  nobles 
complained  about  a  shortage  of  hands;     and  the  value  of 
labor  was  still  high  in  all  parts  of  eastern  Europe, (217) 
when  in  the  rest  of  the  Continent  the  Industrial  Revolution 
had  created  quite  different  conditions. 

(214)  J.  Kulischer,  Russ.  Wirtschaf tsgeschichte ,  1,  166-7. 

(215)  Kluchevsky,  2,  235-55. 

(216)  Stahlin,  1,  501. 

(217)  Vockerodt,  113. 


Chapter  II 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  SERVITUDE 

If  the  value  of  labor  is  high  in  relation  to  the 
other  means  of  production,  and  if,  at  the  same  time, 
society  is  so  organized  that  there  are  different  classes 
of  employers  and  employed,  it  is  the  natural  interest  of 
the  former  to  keep  down  the  price  of  labor,  as  it  tends 
to  develop  in  the  open  market,  by  the  establishment  of 
slavery,  thus  creating  an  artificial  wage  level.     In  all 
countries,  in  which  the  above-named  two  conditions  were 
extant,  efforts  were  made  to  bring  about  some  form  of 
forced  labor  remunerated  by  an  income  lower  than  the 
"natural  price"  of  labor. 

(a)    Servitude  in  the  East. 

Russia 

In  Russia  a  new  demand  for  grain  and  other  raw 
materials  for  export  coincided  with  the  migrations  to  the 
east  and  to  the  southeast.     Since  that  time,  serfdom  was 
newly  created. 

The  older  notion  that  serfdom  grew  out  of  the 
conditions  of  slavery,  which  had  been  preserved  from 
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earlier  periods i  is  not  warranted,  because  the  older 
household  slaves  or  Kho lopy    formed  a  distinct  group 
which  was  merged  with  the  serfs  as  late  as  in  the  17th 
century.    Nor  did  serfdom  arise  because  of  governmental 
legislation.     Kluchevsky  stresses  the  fact  that  imtil 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  the  peasants  had  an 
unquestioned  right  of  removal  and  were  not  legally 
attached  either  to  the  soil  or  to  their  respective  land- 
lords.    During  the  first  two  decades  of  the  17th  century, 
while  all  economic  conditions  of  the  seignorial  peasants' 
bondage  had  become  operative,  the  Juridical  norm  for  it 
was  still  undiscovered. 

The  landowners  used  several  means  to  bind  the 
manorial  peasants.    One  way  was  the  granting  of  loans  to 
the  usually  insolvent  peasants  on  the  conditions  that 
they  worked  off  their  debt;    this  device  mostly  made  them 
serfs  in  perpetuity,  and  the  peasants'  right  of  removal 
became  a  juridical  fiction.     The  mass  emigration  made  the 
state's  and  the  landlords'  imposts  heavier  for  the  remain- 
ing peasants,  burdened  them  with  debts  and  spread  the  loan 
system  still  further. (1)      The  great  landlords  enticed 
men  to  become  serfs  by  all  sorts  of  kindnesses  and  gifts 
or  by  mailing  them  drunk;    and  they  constrained  them  to 

(1)  Kluchevsky,  2,  230-33;    3,  168. 
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"inscribe  themselves  into  service"  by  force  and  torture. 

(2) 

Neither  the  poverty  of  the  peasants  as  such,  nor 
the  mere  burden  of  taxation  would  ever  have  induced  the 
landlords  to  take  the  trouble  of  enserfment.    That  the 
usefulness  of  labor  was  the  basic  factor,  was  shown, 
when  after  the  succession  of  failures  of  harvest  from 
1601  to  1603  the  masters  found  the  feeding  of  their 
menials  to  become  a  losing  business,  the  peasants  at  once 
were  allowed  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  to  take  care 
of  themselves.     For  in  this  period  of  scarcity  the  land- 
lords bestowed  upon  some  their  freedom,  and  others  were 
dismissed  unfreed;    while  a  third  section  was  permitted 
to  abscond  on  their  own  account.    For  some  time,  peasants' 
contracts  were  concluded  on  the  old  conditions  of  volunt- 
ary agreement. (5) 

The  third  decade  of  the  17th  century  witnessed  new 
great  efforts  of  enserfment,    VTiile  the  peasantry  was 
pressed  into  serfdom,  another  source  of  rural  labor  was 
tapped  by  raising  the  IQiolopy    to  the  status  of  serfs,  and 
fitting  them  out  with  cots,  implements,  loans,  and  plots 
of  land. (4) 

(2)  Kluchevsky,  3,  173. 

(5)  Kluchevsky,  2,  237  and  3,  173-74. 

(4)  Kluchevsky,  3,  175-77. 
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The  18th  centiiry  brought  a  further  extension  of 
serfdom.     Since  the  landlords  had  been  made  responsible 
for  supplying  recruits  to  the  army,  the  government 
encouraged  the  growth  of  the  pomiestchiks'  authority  over 
the  peasants;    they  became  fixed  not  to  the  soil,  but  to 
the  person  of  the  landowner;     serfdom  was  transformed 
into  slavery  proper,  and  peasants  could  be  bought  and 
sold  without  regard  to  family  ties. (5)    Another  step  was 
the  transformation  of  about  a  million  "souls"  of  crown 
serfs  into  the  less  favorable  status  of  private  serfs 
Tinder  Catherine  II.     In  1785  serfdom  was  extended  to  the 
Ukraine.    At  that  time  it  was  computed  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  Russian  population  was  in  bondage. (6) 

Russian  industry  had  to  be  founded  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.    Apart  from  a  few 
free  laborers,  most  of  them  being  foreigners,  who  repres-r 
ented  the  directive  skill  of  the  factories,  nearly  all 
working  hands  were  bondmen.     When  factories  were  established 
by  the  state  or  by  private  entrepreneurs,  whole  villages 
of  bonded  peasants  were  ascribed  to  them  en  bloc.  At  the 
death  of  Peter  the  Great  there  were  233  factories  in  Russia, 
all  of  them  built  on  servile  labor.    In  1736  even  the  free- 
men working  in  the  factories  were  at  one  stroke  converted 

(5)  Vemadsky,  Russia,  110.  -  Kluchevsky,  5,  77. 

(6)  Nowak,  90.  -  Fordham,  European  Peasantry,  169-70. 
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into  bondmen,  together  with  their  families. (7)    All  the 
mines  of  Russia,  too,  depended  totally  on  serf  labor,  as 
no  free  workers  could  be  secured  even  at  a  high  wage.  The 
number  of  peasants  ascribed  to  the  mountain  works  increased 
from  1719  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century  by  900  per  cent. 
(8) 

Eastern  Germany 

In  eastern  Germany  also  serfdom  was  not  a  perpet- 
uation of  an  earlier  condition;    on  the  contrary,  in  the 
Middle  Ages  settlers  had  been  attracted  by  more  favorable 
terms  than  they  were  granted  them  in  Western  Germany. 

The  demand  for  grain  by  the  growing  towns  of  middle 
Europe  made  itself  felt  in  northeastern  Germany  even 
earlier  than  Poland.     In  East  Prussia  the  right  of  removal 
began  to  be  curbed  by  the  landlords  as  early  as  the  15th 
century;    in  Pomerania  about  1550.     But  the  landlords 
did  not  acquire  more  than  the  relatively  mild  privileges 
(1)  that  their  peasants,  in  case  they  wanted  to  take  up 
services,  had  to  offer  them  to  their  lords  first  (Vormiete) 
accepting  the  usual  wage;     and  (2)  that  the  children  of 

(7)  Mavor,  1,  124-29.  -  Kluchevsky,  3,  275. 

(8)  Storch,  L' Empire  de  Russie,  2,  400.  -  Mavor,  1,  441. 
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all  the  manorial  peasants  were  required  to  serve  in  tne 
lord's  household  for  a  period  of  years. (9)    In  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries,  the  pressure  which  the  landlords 
brought  to  bear  on  the  peasants,  was  directed  mainly 
against  their  proprietorship.     The  acquisition  of  peasant 
land  first  was  effected  in  a  legal  manner,  later  by  the 
exertion  of  force,  but  always  against  a  money  payment. 
During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  conditions  changed,  since 
the  abandoned  farmsteads  were  thrown  on  the  landlords' 
hands.     Now  the  large  estates  were  formed  which  became 
typical  for  eastern  Germany  and  for  Bohemia.    Of  12,5000 
farmsteads,  for  instance,    which  had  been  counted  in 
Mecklenburg  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  only  1,215  did 
still  exist  in  1848.  (10) 

Since  the  first  decades  of  the  17th  century  the 
labor  supply  formed  the  main  problem  of  the  landlords. 
As  early  as  1616  the  Pomeranian  law  spoke  of  the  peasants 
as  homines  proprii  et  coloni  glebae  adscripti.    In  Bohemia 
the  great  change  in  peasant  status  was  accomplished  in 
connection  with  the  deprivation  of  Protestant  property  in 
the  1620s.     In  Brandenburg-Prussia  the  enserfment  of  the 
peasants  was  acknowledged  by  the  Great  Elector  who,  in 
1655 »  in  return  was  granted  by  the  Estates  a  standing  army 

(9)  Liitge,  Grundherrschaf t ,  185. 

(10)  Knapp,  Bauernbefreiung,  57ff.  47ff.  -  J.  Kulischer, 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte,  2,  92-95. 
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and  six  years*  taxes.     Finally,  everywhere  in  eastern 
Germany  tiie  entire  labor  power  of  the  peasants  was  at  the 
discretion  of  the  lords.     Their  unlimited  forced  services 
came  to  be  regarded  as  "the  most  precious  jewel  of  the 
manors."    Only  in  the  more  favorable  cases,  the  services 
were  limited,  amounting  to  three  or  four,  but  more  often 
to  five  or  six  days  of  the  week.     The  lords  enjoyed  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  peasants  from  which 
there  was  practically  no  appeal.     The  status  of  the  peasant- 
ry ultimately  deteriorated  to  actual  slavery,  when  they 
were  bought  and  sold  like  any  other  commodities.  The 
trade  with  peasants,  in  1757  expressly  recognized  by  the 
law  of  Mecklenburg,  was  generally  regarded  as  a  slave 
trade. (11) 

In  fact,  the  peasants  were  regarded  as  "slaves  in 
the  sense  of  the  term  in  Roman  law."    But  it  was  not  the 
introduction  of  Roman  law  into  German  courts  which  created 
servitude.     Although  all  legal  concepts  of  slavery  were 
extant,  still  the  jurists  of  the  16th  century  stated  that 
the  obligations  of  the  German  peasants  made  them  resemble 
the  slaves  of  the  Justinian  Code  but  in  a  few  respects,  and 

(11)  fiaapp,  Bauembef reiung,  47ff.  -  Kulischer,  Wirt- 
schaf tsgeschichte ,  2,  93-96.  -  Schiff,  Bauernauf stande , 
206-8.  -  Pordheam,  European  Peasantry,  -  For  the 

use  of  servile  labor  in  eastern  German  industry,  cf. 
Hinze,  1^3-55. 
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they  favored  further  alleviations. (12)    Only  when  rural 
had  become  scarce  and  servitude  had  become  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Jurists  adjusted  their  tenets  to  the  social 
reality.     The  first  juridical  treatise  which  elaborated 
the  law  of  serfdom  was  David  Mevius*  Ein  kurtzes  Bedenken 
iiber  die  Fragen,  so  von  dem  Zustand,  Abf orderun^  und 
verwiederter  Abf o Ige  der  Baurs-Leute  , . .  vorkommen, 
which  appeared  in  1545  at  Stralsund. (1^) 

It  was  completely  unimportant  to  the  landlords, 
by  which  legalistic  notions  the  jurists  interpreted  and 
justified  the  facts.    When  Frederick  the  Great  made 
efforts  to  liberate  the  manorial  peasants,  the  nobles  of 
Pomerania  retorted  they  were  not  interested  in  servitude 
(Leibei^enschaf t) ,  but  only  in  manorial  authority  (Leib- 
(Gutspf lichtiskeit)or  in  hereditary  subjection  (Erbunter- 
tanigkeit ) ,  so  that  the  peasants  were  unable  to  leave  the 
manor  without  the  lord's  permission;    otherwise  the 
country  would  become  depopulated.     Although  some  person- 
ally free,  hired  laborers  did  exist  in  eastern  Germany, 
they  could  not  form  the  basis  of  manorial  economy  during 
the  time  of  labor  shortage.     Said  a  Bohemian  adage,  "To 
till  the  fields  with  hired  men  is  like  drawing  water 
with  a  sieve. "(14)    Only  when  population  had  increased 

(12)  Fay,  Roman  Law,  238-41. 

(13)  Stintzing,  Geschichte,  2,  132-36. 

(14)  Kulischer,  Wirtschaf tsgeschichte ,  2,  96-97. 
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and  when  the  natural  wage  rate  had  dropped,  servitude 
ceased  to  be  more  economical  than  the  employment  of 
free  laborers;     and  it  was  a  class  of  landless  rural 
laborers  which  at  the  end  of  this  period  was  created 
by  the  liberation  of  the  peasants. 


(b)    Servitude  in  the  West. 

America, 

The  acquisition  of  slaves  was  a  prerequisite 
for  the  exploitation  of  the  mineral  and  agricultural 
resources  of  America.    Although  the  Spanish  court  and 
the  Catholic  clergy  originally  were  not  in  favor  of 
slavery,  no  governmental  interference  was  strong  enough 
to  suppress  it.     When  the  Crown  in  15^2  ordered  an  end 
to  all  commendation,  that  is,  to  the  system  of  grants 
of  laad  under  the  formal  condition  to  protect  and  civil- 
ize the  natives  dwelling  on  it,  the  colonists  threatened 
to  establish  independent  states  both  in  Peru  and  Mexico. 
Charles  V  revoked  the  unenforcable  law,  and  after  15^5 
the  system  of  forced  labor  became  the  off ici  il  policy  of 
the  Crown, 

When  the  slave  trade  was  in  full  swing,  from  50 
to  100,000  Africans  were  brought  to  America  every  year. 
On  the  whole,  the  nijmbers  of  this  forced  immigration  up 
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to  the  19th  century  are  estimated  at  5  or  10  millions. 
(15) 

Before  Negroes  v/ere  imported  in  large  numbers, 
the  southern  colonies  of  North  America  relied  on 
indentured  servants.    From  15^5  to  1705 »  there  came 
annually  from  1,500  to  2,000  to  Virginia  alone,  total- 
ing for  these  seven  decades  at  100,000  or,  possibly, 
140,000.     The  total  for  all  the  British  colonies  was 
perhaps  250,000.    However,  their  term  was  short  and, 
therefore,  did  not  permit  large  profits  to  the  employers. 
They  were  readily  replaced  by  black  slaves,  when  these 
came  to  be  available. 

Only  in  New  England,  economic  conditions  were 
different.     While  Negro  slaves  answered  every  requirement 
in  the  tobacco  fields  of  the  South,  in  the  northern 
colonies  they  were  fir  only  as  household  servants.  New 
England  was  the  urban  area  of  the  British  settlements. 
Obviously,  Negroes  were  not  at  once  adaptable  to  the 
diversxiieu  industry  and  trade  of  New  England.     Nor  were 
they  able  to  work  as  farm  hands,  since  the  small  farm 
was  the  prevailing  type  which  precluded  simple  routine 
work. (16)    Indentured  servants  and  criminals  also  were 
mostly  brought  to  Virginia  and  Maryland.     Slavery  did 

(15)  Woodson,  Negro  Slaves,  561. 

(16)  Wertenbaker,  61-62. 
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not  solve  the  problem  of  labor  shortage  in  these  parts 
of  the  colonies.     Consequently,  wages  were  high  and 
the  magistrates  repeatedly  tried  to  set  maximum  wages, 
although  it  proved  impossible  to  enforce  them. 


The  Iberian  Peninsula 

In  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  a  shortage  of  labor  prevailed,  since  the  country 
had  been  reconquered  from  the  Moors.     In  1441  the  first 
captive  Negroes  were  brought  to  Portugal  by  Nunc 
Tristao,  the  most  daring  of  Prince  Henry's  captain. 
At  once  public  opinion, which  hitherto  had  reproached 
the  Infante  on  account  of  his  costly  enterprises,  changed 
in  favor  of  the  discoveries.    Merchants  and  nobles  of 
Lagos  asked  for  his  permission  to  fit  out  caravels  and 
import  cheap  forced  labor  to  Portugal.     In  1443  six 
caravels  from  Lagos  went  to  Africa  to  catch  Negroes. 

From  this  time  forth  the  tracks  made  by  the  explorers 
were  followed  closely  by  the  slave-dealers.  Large 
profits  were  made  in  the  trade,  which  had  its  centre 
at  Lagos;  and  by  the  labor  of  the  captives  the  great 
estates  of  southern  Portugal  were  speedily  brought 
under  cultivation.  (1?) 

Some  thousands  of  slaves  were  annually  brought  to 

(17)  Stephens,  Portugal,  148-49.  -  Cf.  also  Schafer, 
Portugal,  2,  508-13. 
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Portugal;    they  worked  on  the  estates  in  the  southern 
provinces  taken  from  the  Moors.     The  Algarves  finally 
was  almost  entirely  populated  by  them.     In  Lisbon  itself 
they  outnumbered  the  free  men  by  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century.     After  the  Portuguese  slave  trade  was  diverted 
to  America  and  the  Negro  element  of  Portugal  was  no 
longer  strengthened  by  new  arrivals  from  Africa,  the  two 
races  intermarried  and  became  completely  blended  in  the 
course  of  the  centuries. 

In  Spain,  there  did  still  exist  the  ancient  rural 
servitude  at  the  time  of  Columbus*  discoveries.  Signific- 
antly, the  serfs  were  freed  only  in  the  commercially  and 
industrially  developed  region,  in  Catalonia.     In  Aragon 
the  efforts  of  the  king  to  better  their  conditions  were 
foiled  by  the  nobility;    the  old  seignorial  rights  were 
once  more  recognized.    Many  of  the  serfs  were  Moslems, 
A  new  source  of  slave  labor  had  been  discovered 
in  the  Canary  Islands,  whence  the  aborigines  were  brought 
to  Spain  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.     The  Moslems 
of  north-western  Africa  also  were  transported  to  Spain, 
when  they  were  conquered.     Negroes  were  bought  from  the 
Portuguese  in  the  market  of  Lagos  or  from  the  African 
Moslems,     Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  slavery 
played  a  considerable  part  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Castile. 
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As  in  Portugal,  the  importation  of  Negroes  lost 
momentum  owing  to  the  greater  demand  for  them  in  America. 
But  still  in  the  17th  century,  a  great  part  of  the  manual 
work  was  in  the  hands  of  slaves.    Even  if  they  received 
baptism,  they  were  not  freed,  as  forced  labor  was  indis- 
pensable for  certain  low  occupations.    On  the  whole, 
however,  their  number  was  not  large  enough,  vitally  to 
affect  the  labor  problem  of  Spain. (18) 

(c)    The  Justification  of  Servitude. 

Viewed  from  the  condition  of  the  labor  market, 
the  introduction  of  servitude  in  the  eastern  and  western 
regions  of  our  civilization  is  easily  explained.  The 
more  intricate  problem  is  the  non-existence  of  servitude 
in  countries  like  England,  Scotland,  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Western  Germany. 

It  is  widely  assumed  that  in  the  Age  of  Mercant- 
ilism the  middle  European  countries  were  already  too  far 
advanced  on  the  road  towards  individual  freedom  to  permit 
the  re-introduction  of  servitude.     Personal  bondage  is, 
in  fact  incompatible  with  the  Christian  doctrine  as  well 
as  with  the  theories  of  political  and  economic  freedom 
as  they  had  been  or  were  being  developed  by  European 

(18)  Friederici,  1,  307  and  359-60.  -  Altamira, 
History,  115  and  138.  -    Sugenheim,  Aufhebung  der  Leib- 
eigenschaft,  21,  n.l. 
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thouglit  in  this  period. 

At  first  sight  this  view  appears  justified  by  the 
fact  that  the  Catholic  Chutch  opposed  the  enslavement  of 
the  American  Indians,     The  Spanish  experts  on  Canon  Law 
decided  that  a  native  might  only  be  enslaved,  if  he  was 
made  captive  in  a  "just  war";    and  Pope  Paul  III,  on  appeal 
of  Spanish  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  declared  in  1538 
thac      e  American  aborigines  were  "persons  with  reason", 
and  that  no  Catholic  should  be  allowed  to  enslave  or  hold 
as  slave  any  Indian. (19) 

However,  without  putting  in  question  the  humanit- 
arian motives  of  individual  missionaries  who  felt  deep 
concern  about  the  treatment  of  the  natives  by  their 
Spanish  masters,  the  attitude  of  the  Church  as  a  politico- 
hierarchical  body  appears  to  be  influenced  rather  by  the 
apprehension  lest  an  unchecked  exploitation  of  the 
natives  would  alienate  these  peoples  from  the  missions. 
The  missionaries  barred  from  some  of  their  advanced  out- 
posts, as  for  instance  from  Florida,  all  other  Spaniards 
who  were  liable  to  interfere  with  their  efforts  of  con- 
version.    That  this  competition  between  the  clergy  and 
the  slave-holders  is  not,  as  MacLeod  argued,  purely  motiv- 
ated by  a  faithful  adherence  of  the  Church  to  the  Christian 
doctrine,  appears  also  from  the  fact  that  the  same  pope 

(19)    MacLeod,  Contacts,  849. 
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three  years  earlier,  in  a  bull  of  August  30,  1535 »  had 
urged  all  the  princes  of  Christianity,  to  force  the 
king  of  England  and  his  subjects  to  return  under  papal 
domination  by  taking  away  their  goods  and  making  their 
persons  slaves.     The  Catholic  Church  also  maintained 
servitude  on  their  possessions  in  France  untill  1789.(20) 

The  dominant  Protestant  churches  of  the  age  were 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  economic  interests  of 
the  rising  middle  classes.     Puritanism  with  its  affinity 
to  the  Mosaic  code  was  by  no  means  averse  to  a  recognit- 
ion of  slavery  and  generally  favored  a  stern  authority 
over  the  laboring  classes.     This  attitude  stood  side  by 
side  with  the  emphasis  on  freedom, —  the  freedom  which 
the  bourgeoisie  had  wrested  from  the  forces  of  feudalism. 
The  resulting  position  with  its  logical  confusion  was 
admirably  expressed  in  Article  91  of  the  "Body  of  Liber- 
ties" of  1641,  the  first  code  of  laws  of  Massachusetts. 


There  shall  never  be  any  bond  slaverie,  villinage 
or  captivities  amongst  us  unless  it  be  lawful 
captives  taken  in  just  warres,  and  such  strangers 
as  willingly  selle  themselves  or  are  sold  to  us. 
And  these  shall  have  all  the  liberties  and  Christian 
usages  which  the  lavr  of  God  established  in  Israeli 
concerning  such  persons  doeth  morally  require. 
This  exempts  none  from  servitude  who  shall  be  Judged 
thereto  by  Authoritie.  (21) 


(20)  Laurent,  Etudes,  7,  557-38. 

(21)  Ford;  in  Hart,  Massachusetts,  1,  269.  - 
Concerning  the  later  attitude  of  the  Protestant  churches 
cf.  Woodson,  Negro  Slavery,  578. 
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The  thought  of  temporal  thinkers  proceeded  on 
the  same  lines.     Although  by  the  16th  century,  serfdom 
was  practically  abolished  in  England,  the  contemporaries 
did  not  conceive  of  it  as  something  completely  alien  to 
their  social  system.     The  very  difference  between  free 
and  forced  labor  was,  at  that  day,  not  thrown  into  sharp 
relief.     Free  long-term  labor  contracts,  the  binding  of 
apprentices  to  a  master,  and  governmental  labor  regulations 
were  subsmed  under  the  concept  of  servitude  in  the  meaning 
of  slavery  according  to  the  Roman  law. (22) 

Edward  Chamberlayne  dealt  with  the  juridical 
theory  of  serfdom  in  his  Angliae  Notitia  and  applied  it 
to  the  system  of  apprenticeship.     "Apprentices,"  runs 
his  definition,  "are  Slaves  only  for  a  time  arid  by 
Covenant,  the  other  (the  serfs)  are  so  at  the  will  of 
their  Masters. "(23)    Another  author  declared  the  laborers 
in  metal  mines  to  be  hereditarily  bonded.     He  wrote: 
"Ita  possunt  retrahi  ad  of f icium  f ilii  Metallariorum. 
Etiamsi  fuerint  in  servitio  Frincipiis. "(24) 

It  is  significant  for  the  state  of  public  opinion 
in  the  Age  of  Later  Mercantilism  that  John  LocJse,  the 

(22)  Cf .  Sir  Thomas  Smith,     De  re  publica  Anglorum 
(1585),  book  3»  ch.  8,     This  work  was  repeatedly 
repreinted  during  the  17th  century. 

(25)  Chamberlayne,  Angliae  Notitia  (1669),  515. 

(24)  Pettus,  Fodinae  Regales,  101:     An  Abstract  of  the 
Civil  Laws  Concerning  Metallists  ...  (1670). 
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most  influential  thinker  after  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
derived  from  the  right  of  bourgeois  society  in  the 
"enjoyment  of  their  Properties  in  Peace  and  Safety"  a 
justification  of  slavery  in  certain  cases. (25)  And 
George  Berkeley  put  the  suggestive  questions 

Whether  temporary  servitude  would  not  be  the  best 
cure  for  idleness  and  beggary?    Whether  the  public  hath 
not  the  right  to  employ  those  who  cannot  or  will  not 
find  employment  for  themselves?    Whether  sturdy 
beggars  may  not  be  seized  and  made  slaves  to  the 
public  for  a  certain  term  of  years?  (26) 

In  Germany,  a  perfect  system  of  legal  concepts 
pertaining  to  servitude  was  extant  after  the  reception 
of  Roman  law.     Yet  the  lawyers  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries  had  expressly  states  the  great  differences 
between  the  obligations  of  the  German  peasants  and  those 
of  the  slaves  of  the  Justinian  code.     But  when  servitude 
became  a  common  feature  of  economic  life  in  the  east- 
Elbian  regions,  the  Roman  theory  of  servitude  was 
recovered  by  the  jurists. (27)    Then,  moreover,  the  notion 
was  formed  that  the  institution  of  servitude  might  be 
beneficial  to  economic  and  social  life. 

Also  in  western  Germany,  the  minds  became  recon- 
ciled to  the  idea  that  forced  labor  of  a  part  of  the 

(25)  Williams,  5. 

(26)  George  Berkeley,  The  Querist  (ed.  of  1750),  5  and 
^1;     quot.  Purniss,  80. 

(27)  Fay,  Roman  Law,  258-41.  -  See  supra,  p.  199. 
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population  would  promote  general  welfare.     The  economist 
Joiiann  Joachim  Becher  suggested  that  Negro  slavery  should 
be  introduced  in  Germany,  in  order  to  increase  its 
"populousness". (28)    Samuel  Pufendorf,  the  foremost 
German  jurist  of  the  lyth  century,  declared  servitude 
under  the  protection  of  educated  superiors  to  be  the 
natural  state  of  rude  and  not  self-relying  persons. 
According  to  Thom£.sius  slavery  was  neither  in  contra- 
diction to  reason  nor  to  Christianity.     The  philosopher 
Wolff  conceded  only  a  little  less,  when  he  asserted  that 
slavery  was  justified  only  so  long,  as  there  were  men  not 
yet  mature  enough  to  enjoy  freedom. (29) 

Even  Kant,  living  in  East  Prussia,  reconciled  his 
ethics  at  a  considerable  degree  with  the  reality  of  his 
environment.    He  rejected  servitude,  because  it  precludes 
any  possibility  of  termination.     But  according  to  the  law 
of  the  master  ( "Hausherrenrecht")  any  servant  is  the 
possession  ("Besitz")    of  his  respective  master,  if  not 
his  property  ( "Eigentum") ;     that  is,  a  servant  can  be 
used,  but  cannot  legally  be  used  up.     A  master  has  a  right 
of  usufruct  on  his  servant  as  on  any  impersonal  commodity 

(28)  Becher,  Psychosophia  (1678),  no.  117;  quot. 
Roscher,  Geschichte,  274. 

(29)  Pufendorf,  De  iure  naturae  et  gentium,  I,  c.6, 
3,  §§  9ff.  -  Christian  Wolff,  Vemiinftige  Gedanken  von 
dera  gesellschaft lichen  Leben,  §  180.  -  Quot.  Schiff , 
Bauernauf stande ,  209. 
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(sleich  als  nach  einem  Sachenrecht) ;    he  can  bring  back 
any  servant  without  furnishing  reasons.  (j^O) 

German  Lawyers  developed  a  complete  legal  system 
of  servitude  embodied  in  numerous  legal  tracts.     A  partic- 
ularly outspoken  pamphlet  by  two  jurists,  which  was 
published  in  17^9  at  Gottingen,  is  proof  of  the  spread 
of  pro-slavery  thought  also  in  western  Germany. (31) 
A  general  justification  of  slavery  is  clearly  set  forth 
as  the  purpose  of  the  work. 


Servitutem  , . .  rei  publicae  commendandam  dum 
evincere  audemus,  in  eo  omnis  rei  cardo  nobis 
versari  videtur,  ut  illam  nec  religioni  nec  moribus 
nec  communi  saluti  repugnare,  quin  quod  ea  potius 
haec  cuncta  promo veantur,  luce  clarius  demonstre- 
mus.  (§1) 


The  authors  contended  that  servitude  should  be  introduced 
also  to  the  prejudice  of  individual  citizens,  the  welfare 
of  the  community  being  at  stake. 


Quidquid  tranquillitatem  conservat  rei  publicae, 
gentis  adauget  numerum,  incolarum  format  mores, 
aLrtificum  exercet  diligentiam,  splendorem  extollit 
populi,  id  omnino  publicam  salutem  promo vere  nemo, 
credo,  dubitabit.     Haec  igitur  si  cum  servitutis 
introductione  conjuncta  mox  ostendero,  vel  singulo- 
rum  incommode  illam  revocandam  facile  patebit.  (§^) 


The  practical  plan  of  the  authors  consisted  in  an  extension 
of  the  system  of  workhouses  (§5).     They  saw  a  particular 

(50)  Immanuel  Kant,  Metaphysik  der  Sitten,  I,  §  30. 
(31)  J.  J,  Surland  and  F,  G.  Rautenberg,     De  Servi- 
tute  in  rem  publicam  revocanda,  (17^9) 
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advantage  of  forced  labor  in  the  prevention  of  strikes 
and  of  labor  unions, 

labore  fastidia  extundente,  ne  mens  vacua  ad  res 
novandas  ac  illicitas  congregationes  vergat; 
tranquillitas  publica  servitute  omnino  firmabitur. 

(§5) 

Not  only  for  felons,  but  also  for  poor  families,  servitude 
would  have  its  advantages.     It  would  give  the  slaves 
economic  security,  and  they  might  enjoy  the  hope  that 
their  descendants  will  be  free  again  (§12).  Persons 
who  are  hopelessly  impoverished  should  be  made  slaves, 
"quamquam  in  alio  nullo  peccent"  (§15). 

It  appears  that  public  opinion  would  have  been 
prepared  to  put  up  with  the  introduction  of  servitude 
also  in  Middle  Europe  and  England.     The  ideas  of 
"Liberty"  and  of  the  "New  Enlightenment",  which  dominated 
the  most  progressive  thinking  of  that  day,  became  weak 
and  hollow,  if  applied  to  the  conditions  of  labor, (32) 
All  ethical  consequences  pertaining  to  servile  labor, 
which  were  to  be  inferred  from  the  tenets  of  Enlightened 
philosophy,  were  only  drawn,  when  and  where  servitude 
became  a  losing  business, 

(32)  Cf ,  the  excellent  study  by  E,  S,  Furniss  on 
"The  Postion  of  the  Laborer  in  a  System  of  Nationalism." 
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(d)    The  Failure  of  Servitude  in  Middle  Europe 
and  the  British  Isles. 

Various  attempts  were  made  at  introducing  forced 
labor  in  the  middle  European  countries  as  well  as  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

In  western  Germany  and  in  Prance,  although 
conditions  varied  almost  from  village  to  village,  the 
majority  of  the  peasants  was  personally  free  and  in 
possession  of  land.    Many  of  the  landlords  had  been 
ruined  by  the  price  revolution  of  the  16th  century,  and 
many  of  this  class  were  no  longer  in  a  position  to  run 
large  produce -yielding  estates. 

However,  in  some  states  of  western  Germany,  the 
landlords,  who  cultivated  estates  of  their  own,  tried 
to  meet  the  shortage  and  high  price  of  labor  by  inducing 
the  governments  to  interfere  in  the  labor  market  to  their 
advantage.     In  several  middle  German  states  and  in  Bavaria 
a  new  system  of  forced  services  was  introduced  in  the 
17th  century.     All  peasant  youths  were  subject  to  several 
years  of  compulsory  labor  on  the  manorial  estate  (Gesinde- 
zwangsdienst ) .     In  Electoral  Saxony  it  was  established 
in  1651  as  one  of  the  measures  taken  for  the  reconstr- 
uction of  the  country;     the  forced  laborers  received 
assessed  wages  which  were  below  the  wage  level  of  the 
day.     These  services,  of  course,  were  hateful  to  the 
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peasants,  and  violence  and  endless  litigation  resulted. 
(33) 

The  most  resolute  efforts, to  prevent  the  free 
movement  of  labor,  were  made  in  Scotland.     When  the 
coal  trade  expanded,  the  miners  were  enslaved  by  an  Act 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament  of  1606.    Here  again,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  slavery  of  the  Scotch 
miners  was  not,  as  Lecky  had  taken  for  granted,  a  sur- 
vival of  medieval  serfdom;     that  had  been  virtually 
extinct  since  the  14th  century.     In  1606  the  miners 
working  in  the  shires  bordering  the  Firth  of  Forth 
became  "liable  to  be  let  or  sold  with  their  owner* s 
colliery,  unable  to  stir  from  it  without  his  written 
license,  and  capable  of  being  recovered  by  him  from  any 
employment  to  which  they  deserted."    Their  masters  had 
complete  Jurisdiction  over  them  including  bodily  punish- 
ment.    Subsequent  statutes  passed  in  1641  and  1647 
strengthened  and  extended  the  hold  of  the  employers 
over  the  mining  populations;     and  their  legal  and  actual 
status  declined  further  as  a  result  of  legal  interpret- 
ation.   At  the  end  of  Charles  II' s  reign  nearly  all 
miners  and  Salter  of  Scotland  were  in  a  state  of  bondage. 
It  was  abolished  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
when  conditions  in  the  labor  market  had  changed. (34) 

(33)  Liitge,  Grundherrschaf t ,  180-8?. 

(34)  Slavery  in  modem  Scotland  (Anon.),  119-48. 


Most  English  collieries  were  smaller  than  those 
of  eastern  Scotland.     But  in  the  larger  English  mines, 
also,  the  miners  did  not  enjoy  much  freedom  of  movement. 
Often  they  were  chained  to  one  enterprise  for  long 
periods,  or  even  for  life,     A  reward  of  a  guinea  was 
offered  to  persons  who  brought  back  runaway  laborers. 
It  is  probable  that  many  English  pitmen  were  obtained 
with  the  help  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  as  condemned 
"rogues  and  vagabonds". (35) 

In  all  industrial  countries  the  principle  of 
forced  labor  took  shape  in  the  workhouses  for  able- 
bodied  paupers  and  criminals,  but  also  for  children  and 
aged  people.     In  contrast  with  earlier  institutions  of 
this  kind,  they  aimed  not  only  at  giving  employment  to 
the  poor,  but  to  organize  the  labor  of  those  poor  who 
otherwise  would  not  work.     In  England  the  first  work- 
house of  this  type  was  founded,  in  1677 »  hy  the  phil- 
anthropist Thomas  Firmin.     After  the  establishment  of  the 
workhouse  at  Bristol  in  1696  the  interest  in  these  instit 
utes  was  spread  throughout  England.     But  the  great  hope, 
to  make  the  workhouses  profitable  enterprises,  proved 
delusive  and  the  enthusiasm  gradually  evaporated. (36) 

The  Prussian  government  conceived  of  workhouses 
as  "a  means  to  aid  our  factories  with  the  wanted  spinners 

(55)  Nef,  2,  147-50  and  163-65.  -  Jars,  Voyages 
metallurgiques,  1,  190-91. 

(56)  Firmin,  Proposals.  -  Lipson,  Econ.  Hist.,  5, 
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to  cleanse  the  state  of  a  God- less  and  wicked  rabble, 
and  to  provide  the  exchequer  with  revenues,  once  the 
workhouses  are  established, "(37)    By  the  later  18th 
century,  work-houses  were  erected  "in  all  well-policed 
countries  and  larger  towns."  (38)    None  of  these 
institutions,  however,  was  a  financial  success  in  the 
long  run,  although  they  were  established  under  the  most 
various  conditions  throughout  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 
They  were  experiments  in  servile  labor;    but  it  was  found 
by  experience  that  they  could  not  compete  with  free  labor 
organized  by  private  entrepreneurs. 

The  economic  interests  of  the  employers  tended  in 
these  countries  rather  towards  governmental  regulation 
of  labor  than  towards  outright  servitude.  Numerous 
regulations  tried  to  check  the  rapid  movement  of  laborers 
from  one  employment  to  another;     it  was  decreed  that 
laborers  had  to  give  warning,  one, three,  or  even  six 
months  before  they  left  their  employers.     The  greatest 
pains,  however,  were  taken  at  regulating  wages.  An 
infinite  wealth  of  schedules    assessing  maximum  wages 
has  been  preserved  in  all  of  these  countries, (39)  Only 
in  a  few  exceptional  cases  minimum  wages  were  assessed, 

(37)  Acta  Borussica,  Behordenorganisation,  7»  678. 

(38)  Garve,  114-15. 

(39)  Bergius,  Neues  Policey-  und  Cameral-Magazin , 
3,  176ff.  -  Konnecke,  629ff.  -  Levasseur,  Des  Classes 
ouvrieres,  2,  831.  -  Martin,  Louis  XV,  296-71. 
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and  then  expressly  with  the  purpose  to  attract  foreign 
laborers  or  to  prevent  native  laborers  from  emigration, 
but  not  for  reasons  of  relief. (40) 

The  wage  assessments  of  middle  Europe  can  be 
regarded  as  the  counterpart  to  servitude  in  eastern 
Europe  and  America;    both  were  the  natural  reactions  of 
the  employers  to  the  shortage  of  labor.     The  economies 
based  on  the  mass  production  of  a  few  natural  products 
required  a  constant  supply  of  unskilled  hands  emphasiz- 
ing quantity  and  cheapness  of  labor  more  than  anything 
else.     The  highly  diversified  economy  of  middle  Europe 
and  England  was  dependent  on  industrial  skill;  their 
industry  was  subject  to  continuous  fluctuations  of  larger 
or  smaller  extent,  caused  by  inventions,  quick  changes  in 
demand  at  home  and  abroad,  monetary  influences,  and  so  on. 
It  could, therefore ,  not  dispense  with  a  great  mobility 
of  labor  from  one  occupation  to  another,  and  from  one 
locality  to  another.     The  same  circumstances  which  made 
slavery  impracticable  in  New  England,  had  the  same 
effect  in  all  European  countries,  where  either  divers- 
ified farming  or  industrial  and  commercial  activities 
dominated  economic  life. 

Furthermore,  bondage  of  industrial  workers  would 
have  helped  inefficient  employers  to  the  detriment  of  the 

(40)  For  cases  cf.  Rizzi,  91.  -  Justi,  Staatswirt- 
schaft,  1,  266. 
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efficient  ones.     The  governments  of  the  Absolutistic 
states,  however,  were  vitally  interested  in  the  ability 
of  their  subjects  to  pay  taxes.     Complete  slavery  would 
have  stifled  the  progress  of  Capitalism  as  well  as  the 
rise  of  the  Absolutistic  States.    For  this  reason, the 
governments  of  Prussia  and  Austria  tried  to  check  the 
expansion  of  the  manorial  estates  at  the  cost  of  peasants' 
land.     Even  in  Russia,  the  government  tried  to  prevent 
the  complete  enslavement  of  the  peasants  in  order  to 
preserve  their  tax-paying  status. 
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Chapter  III 
CULTimL  IMPLICATIOITS 

Instead  of  enslaving  the  lower  classes,  the 
governments  and  private  philanthropists  of  middle  Europe 
and  England  tried  to  increase  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  labor  by  opening  up  human  resources  which 
never  had  been  used  in  times  before. 

The  governments  deemed  it  politic  to  direct  their 
their  management  of  domestic  affairs  towards  a  humanit- 
arian welfare  policy.     ^JUhat  has  been  conceived  of  as  a 
practical  achievement  of  Enlightened  philosophy  appears 
to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  notion  that  humanit- 
arianism  had  become  feasible  and  even  profitable.  The 
idea  of  tolerance  had  been  grasped  earlier  by  individual 
thinkers,  but  only  now  tolerance  towards  religious 
minorities  appeared  useful  and  fanaticism  v/as  rightly 
branded  as  folly,  because  it  drove  people  out  of  the 
country. 

The  want  of  steady  and  efficient  workers,  further- 
more, now  for  the  first  time,  urged  the  states  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  educational  recruitment    of  the 
laboring  classes.     During  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
the  foundations  were  laid  for  the  modern  system  of 
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elementary  education.     The  appearance  of  the  great 
educators  from  Comenius  to  Pestalozzi  during  this  age 
is  not  a  matter  of  intellectual  history  alone.  The 
possibility  of  making  use  of  children's  ability  for 
gainful  work  in  spinning  schools  fostered  the  interest 
of  training  a  new  generation  of  workers,  and  it  explains 
the  enthusiasm  of  philanthropists  for  child  labor  from 
the  age  of  four  years  onwards.  (1) 

The  same  tendency  now  shaped  criminal  justice. 
The  cruel  system  of  corporal  punishments  which  had 
hitherto  been  necessary  in  order  to  deter  the  surplus 
population  from  lawbreaking,  was  superseded  by  the 
institution  of  the  prison  and  the  workhouse  where 
criminals  and  vagabonds  were  employed  and  later  put  out 
into  trades,  or  such  criminals  were  used  in  peopling 
the  colonies.     The  life  and  working  capacity  of  the 
criminal  was  saved,  since  his  labor  had  gained  in  value. 
This  humanitarian  treatment  of  criminals  gained  ground 
everywhere  from  the  American  colonies  to  Siberia  and 
became  a  subject  of  highly  interesting  social  experiment- 
ation in  the  foremost  industrial  countries  of  middle  and 
western  Europe.     Men  like  St  Vincent  de  Paul  devoted 
their  care  to  all  socially  maladjusted,  to  foundlings 

(1)  Gans,     Das  okonomische  Motiv  in  der  preussischen 
Padagogik. 
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and  mendicants,  for  whom  a  niche  could  be  found  in  the 
economic  scene  of  this  period.  (2) 

Just  as  the  situation  of  the  labor  market 
explains  the  response  which  the  views  of  the  Enlightened 
philosophers  foiond,  so  it  formed  the  background  of  the 
optimistic  pre-Malthusian  population  doctrines  which  the 
statesmen  of  that  age  tried  to  put  into  practice.  They 
favored  an  unlimited  increase  of  their  people,  promoted 
marriages  and  even  illegitimate  child  births,  and  they 
facilitated  immigration  of  rural  settlers  and  industrial 
laborers. 

The  entire  way  of  life  of  the  lower  classes  was 
changed.     In  former  times  they  had  been,  at  best,  the 
objects  of  charity  in  times  of  need.    Now  their  welfare 
and  the  development  of  their  capacities  was  promoted  by 
a  benevolent  despotism.     If  the  Age  of  the  Enlightenment 
was    less  splendid  than  the  Renaissance,  it  had  stronger 
and  more  happy  effects  on  the  lives  of  the  people. 


(2)  Rusche  and  Kirchheimer,  Punishment  and  Social 
Structure. 


PART  III 

FAMILY  km  RELIGION 
AS  CONDITIOlfSD  BY  THE  POPULATION  FACTOR 


Chapter  I 

SEX  COMPOSITION  AND  CULTURE  PATTERNS  OP  EUROPE 


(a)    The  Sex  Composition  of  Europe.     The  migratory 
movements  had  the  effect  of  an  unequal  distribution  of 
the  sexes  in  the  various  regions  of  the  Western  World. 
Although  from  all  countries  of  emigration  entire  families 
departed,  there  were  everywhere  also  single  migrants, 
and  the  majority  of  them  were  young,  able-bodied, 
unmarried  men,  daring  and  strong  enough  to  begin  a 
new  and  insecure  life  in  an  unknown  and  undeveloped 
country,  leaving  behind  a  surplus  of  unmarried  women. 
Thus,  another  fundamental  factor  of  social  life,  the  sex 
proportion, was  disturbed,  and  the  necessary  adaptations 
were  profoundly  to  influence  the  entire  cultural  life 
of  our  civilization. 

At  first,  colonists  and  soldiers  often  formed 
one  class;     also  later,  there  were  whole  groups,  such 
as  bond  laborers,  trading  company  clerks,  mercenaries, 
and  militeiry  deserters,  deported  beggars  and  criminals, 
who  arrived  virtually  without  women.     The  hardships 
of  the  journey  and  the  unsettled  conditions  in  the  newly 
conquered  countries  checked  the  emigration  of  women  of 
all  classes.     Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  and  even  Engli 
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colonists  in  Virginia  married  among  the  American  natives; 
the  Spanish  and  French  governments  even  encouraged  mixed 
marriages,  as  the  efforts,  forcibly  to  send  white  women  to 
America,  proved  scarcely  successful. ( 1)    Also  the  Dutch 
Colony  in  South  Africa  chiefly  consisted  of  "strong,  gallant, 
and  industrious  bachelors. "(2) 

In  eastern  Europe,  likewise,  junior  members  of 
peasant  families  (liudi  nepismennie )or  "unlisted  folk") 
were  predominant  among  the  migrants.     The  confiscated 
lands  on  the  lower  Volga  were  largely  distributed 
among  soldiers  and  monasteries.     Judicial  records  show 
that  it  was  common  among  the  Siberian  Cossacks  either 
to  rob  or  to  buy  women  and  girls  from  the  Kalmucks  and 
Kirghiz.     Runaway  Russian  soldiers,  who  frequently  took 
refuge  with  the  nomads,  used  to  marry  Kalmuck  or  Kirghiz 
women.     The  Russian  clergy  tried  in  vain  to  prevent  mixed 
marriages  with  Vogul,  Tartar,  and  Ostiak  women.  The 
Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper,  who  partly  were  recognized  by  the 
Polish  government  as  an  irregular  militia,  had  the  centre 
of  their  organization  on  an  island  in  the  Dnieper,  the 
Zaporoshje;     to  this  strange  community  no  women  were 
permitted,  it  was  recruited  only  by  newcomers  from  Poland, 

(1)  Abbott,  Expansion,  1,  1^8  and  162.  -  Bolton  and 
Marshall,  21. 

(2)  E.  A.  Benians,  in  "Cambridge  Modern  History," 
5,  693. 
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The  Ukraine  remained  a  '*man»s  world"  even  later  when 
agriculture  became  generally  practiced. (3) 

Also  in  the  middle  European  countries,  men  were 
more  movable  than  women.    The  political  escpansion  of 
Louis  XIV  brought  an  influx  of  men  to  western  Germany;  the 
French  soldiery  engaged  in  extramarital  relationships; 
many  of  the  traders  and  officials  ,  who  followed  thearmed 
forces,  married  there.    In  1689,  20  per  cent  of  the 
children  baptized  in  Freiburg  im  Breisgau  had  French 
fathers;  in  the  years  1693 »  1695 >  and  1697  even  30  per 
cent. (4)    Of  the  Huguenot  population  of  France,  only  the 
enterprising  elements,  preferably  young  unmarried  men 
ventured  to  emigrate.    This  is  borneout  by  the  facts  that 
they  readily  became  soldiers  under  William  of  Orange  and 
formed  several  regiments  in  Brandenburg,  furthermore  that 
they  relatively  quickly  disappeared  in  the  native  population 
wherever  they  settled  down  despite  of  their  great  numbers 
and  religious  coherence.     In  the  years  1554-1557  the  French 
community  of  Frankfurt  -on-Main  consisted  of  475  men  and 
269  women,  52  men  servants  and  32  maids,  and  400  children. 
Of  600  Hugenots  who  came  to  the  town  of  Erlangen  in  1686, 
45  per  cent  were  men,  26  per  cent  women,  and  29  per  cent 

(3)  Kluchevsky,  2,  231.-  Storch,  L'Empire  de  Russie ,  1, 
354.-  Bruckner,  Europaisierung,  161.-  A. and  E.Kulischer,  98,101. 

(4)  Noack,  Franzosische  Einwanderung ,  324ff . 
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children.  Long  established  settlements  continously  lost 
male  members;  in  1752  the  Huguenot  community  of  Carlshaven, 
which  had  been  founded  in  1701,  consisted  of 


160  men  and  190  women 

147  sons  and  158  daughters 

63  men  servants  and    70  maids 

totaling    370  males  and  418  females  (5) 


The  same  was  to  be  observed  in  German  communities. 
After  the  area  of  Magdeburg  had  been  devasted  during  the 
Thirty  Years* War,  the  country  attracted  numerous  immigrants 
who  found  it  easy  to  settle  there.    In  the  years  1652-1671 > 
44  per  cent  of  the  men  who  married  in  the  little  village  of 
Barleben  came  not  from  the  village  or  its  neighborhood,  but 
from  Luneburg,  Braunschweig,  from  towns  on  the  river  Weser, 
Westphalia,  Baden,  Bayem,  Austria,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Upper 
Saxony,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  and  Denmark,  (6)    Even  the 
typically  rural  migration  of  peasant  families  from  Germany 
to  southeastern  Europe  was  joined  by  many  single  man. (7) 

Also  the  migrants  from  and  within  the  British  Isles 
were  predominantly  unattached  young  men, (8)    Moreover,  for 


(5)  Levasseur,  Pop.  Prancjaise,  1,  198,  n,  2.-  Keyser, 
269-70.-  Erbe,  63  and  156-7. 

(6)  Keyser,  251. 

(7)  The  registers,  ^ich  have  been  kept,  mostly  give  only 
the  names  of  the  heads  of  families;  but  in  the  cases  in 
which  the  members  of  the  "families"  are  specified,  the  larger 
participation  of  single  males  shows  up;     cf.  the  source 
material  ed.  by  Wilhelm  and  Kallenbrunner. 

(8)  5teele,  The  Female  Manufacturers* Complaint ,  349-50,- 
Gipson,  British  Empire,  1,  200,  n,l. 
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England  and  Scotland  there  are  niimerous  reports  on  cases 
of  desertation  of  wives  by  their  husbands  who  posed  as 
unmarried  in  the  colonies.     The  charge  of  bigamy  frequently 
appears  in  the  Colonial  court  records;  sometimes  the 
unfaithful  husbands  were  punished  by  transportation  back 
to  their  wives  in  England;  but  in  169^  bigamy  was  made  a 
capital  offense  in  New  England. (9)    In  Russia,  the  restrict- 
ions of  movement  prevented  the  emigration  of  entire  families; 
therefore  the  peasants,  to  escape  servitude,  often  abandoned 
their  wives  and  children.  (10) 

Another  drain  on  the  male  population  was  the  immense 
enlargement  of  the  merchant  fleets  and  the  naval  forces. 
The  Dutch,  e.g.,  boasted  of  a  fleet  of  35,000  vessels  in 
163^.    But  during  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries 
voyages  and  fisheries  on  the  high  seas  were  noted  for  their 
heavy  mortality.     In  England,  in  1603  those  persons  were 
freed  from  the  charge  of  bigamy,  whose  mates  were  absent 
beyond  the  sea  for  seven  years.    And  in  March  1621, 
"poore  woemen"  petitioned  against  the  East  India  Company, 
"that  many  mariners,  yea  thousands,  dies  in  the  voyage 
and  their  wives  and  children  are  deprived  of  their  wages." 
(11) 

(9)  Calhoun,  Social  History,  1,  14?.  -  Holliday,  261.  - 
Rosenbaum,  830.  -  Two  cases  of  attempted  desertion  in 
Scotland:  Mackintosh,  Scotland,  3,  264-5. 

(lOKluchevsky,  3,  195. 

(ll)Statutes  1  James  I.  c.  11.  -  Commons  Debates  1621; 
2,  261;  and  6,  83.  -  Siissmilch,  2,  266-7.  -  Gillespie,  30. 
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The  disproportion  of  the  sexes  was  aggravated  by 
devastating  v/ars,     A  popular  song  of  the  year  1622  referred 
to  this  effect  of  the  early  events  of  the  Thirty  Years »WsLr 
in  Bohemia. 

In  Bohmen  seind  erschlagen 
Viel  Himdert  Tausendt  man, 
Das  thrni  die  Weiber  klagen, 
Die  o^tzt  kein  Mannen  han...  (12) 

After  the  Thirty  Years 'War  a  palpable  percentage  of  males 
was  destroyed  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV  (1688-1695)  (13) 
and  in  the  contest  between  Sweden,  Russia  and  Poland,  when 
in  Russia  alone  within  ten  years  300,000  men,  out  of  an 
approximate  total  population  of  14,000,000,  were  absorbed 
into  the  army,  most  of  whom  died,  ifnot  on  the  battlefield, 
so  from  hunger  and  cold. (14)     But  even  in  peaceful  years, 
a  new  factor  was  the  miles  perpetuus,  the  standing  armies 
now  being  kept  by  all  larger  Absolutist  states.  About 
half  of  the  slodiers  never  could  think  of  marrying.  In 
1777 »  32,  000  men  of  the  garrison  of  Berlin  were  unmarried, 
while  the  entire  population  of  the  city  totalled  no  more 
than  140,700  inhabitants. ( 15) 

In  the  Catholic  countries  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  men  than  of  women  joined  the  religious  orders.  The 


(12)  Aaon. ,"Von  dem  jetzigen  Dbelstand  in  der  Welt"; 
We  Her,  142. 

(13)  cf.  Keyser,  247-53. 

(14)  Kluchevsky,  4,  65. 

(15)  Biedermann,  1,  353. 
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numerous  Spanish  and  Portuguese  missionaries  in  the  New 
World,  in  Africa,  and  in  the  Far  East  have  been  mentinned 
above  (Part  I).     In  France  the  male  clergy  formed  one- 
tenth  of  the  male  population  in  1610;    there  were  750  male 
convents  and  only  some  200  nunneries. (16)    At  the  time  of 
Colbert,  the  secular  clergy  comprised  104,000  men,  the 
religious  orders  162,000  persons,  of  whom  80,000  were  nuns; 
Iftus    the  female  clergy  amounted  to  less  than  one-third  of 
the  religious  celibates. (1?)    They  recruited  themselves 
from  all  classes  of  society,  from  town  and  country. (18) 
In  addition,  many  men  became  celibates  for  professional 
reasons  (the  abbees) .     In  Catholic  Germany  the  clergy  also 
expanded  during  the  period  of  the  Counter-Ref ormation. (19) 

Thus  the  shortage  of  marriageable  men,  brought  about 
by  the  far-flung  migrations  from  the  16th  to  the  18th  cent- 
uries, was  strengthened  by  other  factors.  Contemporary 
statistics,  however  inaccurate  most  of  them  certainly  are, 
confirm  the  fact  beyond  doubt  that  there  existed  in  Europe 
a  very  low  sex  ratio  (now  generally  computed  as  the  niimber 
of  males  per  a  hundred  females).     The  disproportion  of  the 
sexes  was  much  greater  than  at  the  time  of  the  Suffragettes 

(16)  Max  Kriiger,  Die  Entwicklung  und  Bedeutung  des 
Nonnenklosters  Port-Royal.  (HaiLle:    A.  Heine,  1936),  96. 

(17)  Levasseur,  Pop.  francjaise,  1,  228-9.  -  Schone, 
142,  n.2. 

(18)  Parisot,  2,  312. 

(19)  Cf.  B.  DaQzer,  Die  Kongregationsbildungen  im 
Benediktinerorden  im  17ten  Jahrhundert;  in  "Deutscher 
Kulturatlas,  3,38b  =  218b. 
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in  the  later  19th  century  and  also  greater  than  after  the 
World  War. 

Sweden  was  the  only  country  which  as  early  as 
1750  accomplished  a  reliable  census  covering  the  entire 
Population.    This  census  disclosed  that  for  every  1,000 
males  there  were  1,127  females,  that  is  a  sex  rate  of 
88,73.     Such  a  disproportion  has  never  again  been  observed 
by  any  later  statistical  return  for  a  whole  country.  For 
a  comparison  it  may  be  helpful  to  quote  the  sex  ratios  of 
the  more  important  coimtries  of  the  Western  World  in 
recent  times. 


year 

Italy 

I  France 

Germany 

iGr. Britain 

U.S.A. 

1901 

99.0 

96.8 

96.9 

93.7 

104.4 

1911 

96.4 

96.6 

97.4 

93.7 

106.0 

1921 

97.3 

90.6 

93.7  + 

91.4 

104.0 

1931 

95.7 

92.3  * 

94.4  1 

92.0 

102.5 

+  year  1923       +  year  1926      |  year  1933 


HThe  Swedish  census  of  1750  also  is  singular  by 
listing  the  years  of  age  of  the  counted  population.  The 
unmarried  women  of  I7  to  45  years  of  age  were  to  the 
unmarried  men  of  20  to  50  years  of  age  as  1,541  to  1,000. 
(21)    According  to  these  numbers,  the  sex  rate  of  the 

(20)  Sundbarg,  12. 

(21)  Sundbarg,  17 . 
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of  the  marriageable  population  was  64,89;  this  means  that 
there  were  not  even  two  men  for  every  three  women  in  the 
marriageable  age  group.    Moreover,  for  an  estimation  of  the 
Swedish  sex  rate  of  1750  it  is  to  be  taken  into  account  that 
the  figures  for  this  year  stood  in  a  trend  tending  at  an 
equalization,  as  the  figures  for  the  succeeding  decades 
show.    By  1750  Sweden  had  enjoyed  a  peaceful  period  of 
thirty  years,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  disproport- 
ion of  the  sexes  was  considerably  greater  earlier  in  the 
18th  century  and  in  the  later  17th  century  by  virtue  of 
emigration  to  the  conquered  areas  and  in  consequence  of  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  the  Swedish  forces  in  the  battle 
of  Poltava. ( 1709) 

If  no  other  country  has  any  statistical  returns  of 
equal  value  to  the  Swedish  figures,  the  fragmentary 
censuses  and  the  estimates  extant  for  several  European 
countries  give  similar  results.    Gregory  King  estimated 
that  there  were  10  male  for  every  13  female  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  London  which  at  that  time  embraced  about 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  population  of  England,  for  the 
other  towns  be  guessed  at  8  males  per  9  females;  and  for 
the  villages,  at  100  males  for  99  females.  The  sex  ratios, 
accordingly,  would  be  76,9  for  London;  88,9  for  the  other 
towns;  and  101,0  for  the  villages.    The  surplus  of  men  in 
the  country  did  not  make  up       the  surplus  of  women  in  the 
towns.     The  population  over  21  years  of  age  was  estimated 
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by  Gregory  King  at  1,300,000  men  as  against  1,400,000 
females;    however,  a  great  number  of  the  supernumerary 
women  would  be  over  60  years  of  age. (22)    In  1596,  when 
King  published  his  book,  the  great  English  emigration 
had  already  subsided.     The  surplus  of  women  in  England 
must  have  been  diminished  at  the  end  of  the  17th  and 
during  the  18th  centuries  both  by  the  slackening  of 
emigration  from  England  and  by  the  immigration  of  men 
from  Scotland  and  from  the  Continent. (23)     But  the  metro- 
polis always  had  a  surplus  of  women.     In  1800  it  was  said 
that  there  were  about  375*000  men  in  London  and  450,000 
women. (24) 

Although  there  are  neither  censuses  nor  reliable 
estimates  for  France,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
considerable  surplus  of  women  did  exist  during  the  age 
of  the  Enlightenment. (25)     This  conclusion  clearly  follows 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  character  of  French  emigration. 
In  1772,  d'Expilly  made  up  a  schedule  of  the  composition 
of  the  French  people  with  respect  to  age  and  sex;     it  was 
based  on  partial  censuses.     His  computation  shows  that 
the  surplus  of  women  affected  not  only  the  higher  age- 
groups,  but  to  a  very  considerable  degree  the  marriageable 
population. 

(22)  Siissmilch,  2  ,  494-96. 

(23)  Of.  supra,  pp.  25.  31-34  and  38-39. 

(24)  Botsford,  280. 

(25)  Levasseur,  Pop.  fran<jaise,  2,  255  aad  237. 
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Years 
of  age 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Surplus 
of 
Women 

Women 
per 
1000  men 

Under  20 

4-.  747, 516 

4,796,755 

9,544,251 

49,219 

1010 

20  -  50 

4.245,516 

4,648,050 

8,891,566 

1095C  n 

50  -  65 

1,097,506 

1,518,544 

2,415,650 

221,058 

1110 

65  -  80 

415,240 

588,585 

1,001,825 

75,545 

1426 

Over  80 

61,055 

100,012 

161,065 

58,959 

1658 

Total 

10,562,651 

,11,451,726 

22,014,557 

889,095 

1084 

(26) 

There  is  ?!  more  ample,  if  rather  casual,  statistical 
material  for  Germany.     The  valuable  study  of  Roller  on  the 
population  of  Baden-Durlach  probably  shows  conditions  which 
are  typical  for  many  of  the  western  German  states  in  the 
18th  century.    Roller  not  only  found  a  surplus  of  girls  and 
women;    but  he  also  could  compute  the  relative  frequency  of 
marriages,  proving  the  chances  to  marry  to  be  considerably 
smaller  for  women  than  for  men. 


Decades 


of  ag;e 

1701 

1710 

5,04 

1711 

1720 

2,84 

1721 

1750 

5,04 

1751 

1740 

5,55 

1741 

1750 

2,98 

1751 

1760 

2,97 

1761 

1770 

5,18 

1771 

1780 

5,45 

1781 

1790 

5,02 

1791 

1800 

2,74 

Number  of  Marriages 


per  100  Males 
over  15  years 


per  100  Females 
over  15  years 
of  age  


2,80 
2,50 
2,55 
2,72 
2,54 
2,28 
2,54 
2,74 

2,57 
2,41 


(27) 
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The  mayor  of  Neustadt  in  the  Black  Forest  expressly 
related  the  great  niunber  of  supemumerous  women  in  the 
mountain  villages  to  the  emigration  of  men;  therefore,  he 
recommended  the  organization  of  a  domestic  spinning  industry. 


"Those  women,"  he  wrote  in  1755 >  "often  have  nothing  to  do 
during  the  long  wintertime ;  they  Just  would  sit  by  the 
fireside  and  remain  in  their  poverty.  Although  many  of  them 
use  to  go  to  the  Breisgau,  there  to  take  up  spinning  for 
the  winter,  they  rarely  bring  back  anything  of  their 
earnings,  but  the  more  often  a  child."  (28) 


In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  there  were  counted  in 
the  district  of  Elbogen,  Bohemia,  1,  172  women  for  every 
1,000  men  in  the  age  groups  from  15  to  45  years  of  age; 
accordingly  the  sex  rate  was  85, 5 •(29)    Siissmilch  computed 
for  Leipzig  din  the  period  from  1759  to  1774  that  there 
were  188  unmarried  women  over  50  years  of  age  for  every 
100  unmarried  men  of  that  age (30)  and  in  the  whole  of 
Saxony,  in  1772,  the  males  amounted  to  48  per  cent  and  the 
females  to  52  per  cent  of  the  population. (31)    Also  in 
Bavaria,  there  was  a  surplus  of  females  still  at  the  end 
of  the  18th  century. (32) 


(26)  Quot.  Siissmilch,  3,  366. 

(27)  Roller,  23,  153  and  155.  -  If  these  "inhabitants 
over  15  years  of  age"  comprised  more  women  over  60  years 
than  men,  this  fact  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  earlier 
average  age  of  marriage  for  women. 

(28)  Quot.  Gothein,  Wirtschaf tsgeschichte ,  761. 

(29)  Keyser,  288. 

(30)  Siissmilch,  3,  361. 

(31)  Keys  er,  298. 

(32)  Kuczynski,  Zug  nach  der  Stadt,  259. 
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In  Berlin  a  police  census  of  the  year  17^7  returned 


16,344  men  and  widowers  as  to  20,984  women  and  widows 
14,005  sons  as  to  16,675  daughters 

8»767  Gourneymen, 

apprentices,  and 
 men  servants  as  to    8,279  maid  servants 

39 > 116  male  inhabitants  as  to  45,938  female  inhabitants 

(33) 

The  result  is  a  surplus  of  6,822  women  and  a  sex  rate  of 
85,2.     It  showed  an  even  greater  disproportion  than  the 
Swedish  census  of  1750  did.    However,  a  similar  census  of 
Berlin  taken  in  1737  had  shown  a  sex  rate  of  93,7*  "nie 
rapid  decrease  from  1737  to  1747  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
effects  of  the  Silesian  Wars.     In  Berlin,  as  in  Sweden  and 
probably  in  most  of  the  other  European  countries,  the 
proportion  of  the  sexes  became  less  unequal  in  the  second 
half  of  the  18th  century.     For  every  1,000  male  inhabitants 
of  Berlin  there  were  couQted 


in 

1747 

•  1 

1,174  female 

inhabitants 

in 

1768 

•  1 

1,164 

tt 

in 

1769 

•  i 

• 

1,162  " 
1,156  " 

ft 

in 

1770 

•  4 

>  • 

tt 

in 

1771 

• 

• 

1,167  " 

M 

in 

1772 

• 

• 

1,167  '» 

tf 

in 

1773 

•  i 

1,170  " 

tt 

in 

1774 

•  i 

1,154  " 

tt 

in 

1775 

m 

1,161 

tt 

in 

1776 

• 

»  • 

1,150  " 

n 

in 

1777 

• 

1,137  " 

(34) 

(33)  Siissmilch,  2,  277. 

(34)  Siissmilch,  3,  371. 
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ForPrussia  as  a  whole,  Siissmilch  had  no  reliable 
n-umbers.     A  sex  rate  of  91  »7  results  from  his  figures  for 
the  year  1738.(55)    This  proportion  approximately  equals 
conditions  in  Germany,  England,  and  France  immediately 
after  the  World  War,  although  Prussia  by  1738  had  enjoyed 
several  decades  of  peace.    Yet  in  Prussia,  being  a  country 
which  not  only  sent  forth,  but  also  received,  many  migrants, 
the  disproportion  of  the  sexes  probably  was  less  striking 
than  in  some  other  regions  of  Germany.    However,  the 
Seven  Tears'  War  again  used  up  so  many  men  that,  to  the 
exclusion  of  children  under  15  years  of  age,  the  men  were 
to  the  women  as  about  7  to  9.     Siissmilch  reported  to  have 
found  this  proportion  "in  several  places  and  regions"  of 
Prussia.    If  true ,  it  would  have  lowered  the  sex  rate  of 
the  population  over  15  years  of  age  to  77 »8. 

In  regions  of  prevalent  immigration  a  considerable 
surplus  of  men  can  be  safely  assumed,  although  no  statist- 
ical accounts  are  available  for  eastern  and  southeastern 
Europe.    Also  northwestern  Poland  showed  evidence  of  a 
surplus  of  men,  when  a  eensus  was  taken  in  the  territories 
ceded  to  Prussia  in  1772.    To  the  exclusion  of  the  Jewish 
population  there  were 


(35)  Siissmilch,  2,  276. 

(36)  Siissmilch,  3,  236-7. 
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in  Pomerelia  68,872  males  (51%)  and  67,661  females  (49%) 
in  the  Kulmer) 

Land  and  J  4-9,9^+  "  (52%)  "  45,663  "  (48%) 
Michelau  ^ 

in  Ermland  46,538  "  (48%)  "  49,393  "  (52%) 
in  ttLe  distr-*) 

ict  of  V  42,286  "  (51%)  "  40,991  "  (49%) 
Marienburg  J 

07) 


At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  when  the 
eastward  migration  had  come  to  a  close,  all  of  Prussia 
had  a  nearly  balanced  sex  proportion,  and  also  after  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  the  sex  rate  did  not  much  deviate  from  100. 
(58) 


(b)    The  Problem  of  Unmarried  Women.    New  cultural 
traits  were  formed  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  by 
the  appearance  of  numerous  unmarried  women,  for  whom  in 
that  age  the  terms  spinster,  old  maid,  alte  Jungfer ,  and 
vie i lie  f ille  were  coined. (39)    The  contemporaries  paid 
much  attention  to  their  existence  and  their  lot;  again 
and  again  the  writers  complained  about  the  aversion  of  men 
from  the  trammels  of  matrimony. 

The  great  number  of  female  celibates,  which  was 
caused  by  the  lessened  chances  of  marriage  for  women,  was 
felt  to  have  become  a  social  problem.     The  anonymous 

(37)  Keyser,  298. 

(38)  Dieterici,  Vertheilung  der  Bevolkerung  im 
preussischen  Staate,  7-8  and  27. 

(39)  New  Eng.  Dictionary,  art.  "Spinster",  sec.  2;  and 
art.  "Old  Maid."  -  Grimm's  Worterbuch,  art.  "Jungfer." 
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author  of  "The  Ladies'  Calling"( 1673)  openly  said,  "An  old 
Maid  is  now  ...  look'd  on  as  the  most  calamitous  Creature 
in  Nature. "(40)    With  the  same  pessimism  says  Hippel, 
"The  learned  juristic  question  has  been  raised,  whether 
virgins  or  rather  unmarried  women  . . .  are  to  be  counted 
among  the  personas  miserabiles  ?    And  although  it  usually 
is  being  answered  by  a  clear  and  candid  No,  it  depends 
much  on  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  question  is 
looked  upon."    For  single  women  often  were  economically 
dependent  and  socially  maladjusted. (41)     Sir  Richard  Steele 
wrote  two  pamphlets  on  the  problem  how  to  give  employment 
to  "spinsters"  during  a  depression  in  the  textile  industry 
in  1719.(42) 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  satirical  literature  depicted 
woman  as  a  seducer;     from  the  14th  to  the  16th  centuries 
popular  invectives  were  directed  against  the  type  of  the 
shrew;     in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  a  wave  of  mockery 
and  disdain  descended  upon  the "superannuated  virgins". 
Not  only  obscure  pamphleteers  such  as  the  author  of  "Hey 
Hoe  for  a  Husband,  or  the  Parliament  of  Maides"( 1647) ,  (43) 
but  writers  of  high  literary  reputation  chose  as  their 
subject  the  difficulties  of  women  in  finding  a  husband. 

(40)  The  Ladies'  Calling,  158;     quot.  Heinrich,  60. 

(41)  T.G.von  Hippel,  liber  die  Ehe.   (1774),  84-85. 

(42)  Sir  Richard  Steele,  The  Spinster:     in  Defense  of 
the  Woolem  Manufacturers  ''1719);  -and    The  Female  Manufact- 
urers Complaint  (1719). 

(43)  Quot.  Cambridge  Hist,  of  liJig.  Lit.,  7,  513. 
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Bernard  Mandeville  published  in  1709  his  "Virgin  TSimasked". 
In  one  of  his  poems,  Robert  Herrick  directed  his  advice 
"To  the  Virgins,  to  Make  Much  of  Time". 


Gather  ye  rose-buds  while  ye  may. 

Old  Time  is  still  a-f lying: 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day, 

Tomorrow  will  be  dying* 


That  age  is  best  ^ich  is  the  first, 
When  youth  and  blood  sire  warmer; 

But  being  spent,  the  worse,  and  worst 
Times,  still  succeed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time; 

And  while  ye  may  go  marry: 
For  having  lost  but  once  your  prime. 

You  may  for  ever  tarry. 


This  motif  had  not  lost  its  freshness  in  the  next 
century.    John  Gay's  poem  "The  Toilette^  A  Town  Eclogue: 
Lydia"  (1720)  describes  the  mood  of  a  young  unmarried  lady 
of  35  years  of  age.    The  prime  of  her  life  is  gone,  her 
chance  of  love  and  matrimony  are  diminished,  but  she  is 
yet  too  young  to  abandon  all  hopes  and  efforts. 


How  twenty  springs  had  cloath'd  the  Park  with  green, 

Since  Lydia  knew  the  blossom  of  fifteen; 

No  lovers  now  her  morning  hours  molest. 

And  catch  her  at  her  toilet  half  undrest; 

The  thundering  knocker  wakes  the  street  no  more. 

Bo  chairs,  no  coaches  croud  her  silent  door; 

Her  midnights  once  at  cards  and  Hazard  fled, 

Which  now,  alas!  she  dreaas  away  in  bed. 


Typically,  her  new,  and  more  steady,  friends  are  her  pets, 
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of  which  there  is  quite  an  assemblage  aromd  her(44) 
Daniel  Defoe,  always  alert  to  pick  topics  of 
popular  appeal  published  a  feigned  letter  to  the  editor 
by  "one  graduating  an  Old  Maid". 


"In  spite  of  Wit,  Beauty,  and  Money,  I  am  Night  and 
Day  under  a  continual  Alarm  at  the  dreadful  Apprehens- 
ions of  being  an  Old  Maid!  Horrible!  Frightful! 
Unsufferable !  An  OLD  MAID!   ...  I  see  no  Remedy  but  to 
takB  the  first  Fop  that  comes,  be  he  of  what  degenerate 
Race,  or  of  what  contemptible  Character  soever;  for 
if  I  live  to  be  an  Old  Maid,  I  am  Undone,  Ruined,  the 
May  Game  of  Islington,  the  Jest  of  every  Tea-Table, 
the    Pointing  Post  and  Scoff  of  every  saucy  Wench  that 
has  but  a  round-eared  Cap  upon  her  Head;  in  a  Word, 
there  is  no  enduring  it.     Therefore  some  Remedy  must 
be  found  out.  Pray  Mr.  App,  do  your  Endeavour  for  us 
Old  Maids,  that  are  drawing  on  to  this  Misery;  for  I 
must  own  there  are  a  vast  many  of  us  .  •  •  ^iVhat  shall 
we  do  ?  For  to  be  an  Old  Maid  is  the  Devil."  (45) 


The  same  author  made  another  woman  confide 


"Tho»  I  have  tried  all  Ways  to  mend  or  rather  Keep  my 
Face  in  Repair,  and  have  been  at  a  continual  Stay,  as 
to  my  Age,  for  these  twelve  years;  yet,  alas!  I  begin 
to  find,  that  Art  must  give  way  to  Nature. "(46) 


In  Germany,  Johann  Gorgias,  a  cynical  anti-feminist, 
flooded  the  book  market  with  his  often  reprinted  writings. 
(47)  In  1758  there  appeared  an  anonymous  satire  entitled 


(44)  John  Gay,  The  Toilette;  in  Crane's  Collection,  371. 

(45)  Defoe,  Recently  Discovered  V/ritings(1724) ,  3,  324-5. 

(46)  Defoe,  Recently  Discovered  Writings,  2,  212. 

(47)  ( Johann  Gorgias),  Poliandins  Gestiirzter  Ehrenpreis 
des  hochloblichen  Frauenzimmers( 1666)  .  -  Idem,  Floridans 
Jungferliche  Erquick-Stunden  (1686).  -  cf.  Hajek,  22ff. 
and  197  ff . 
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"Alter  Jungfrau  Trost,  die  nicht  so  gleich  an  Mann  kominen 
konnen,  mogen,  oder  wollen,  und  also  alt  warden,  sitzen 
und  iibrig  bleiben  ...  Von  einer  alten  Jmgfer,  welche  es 
schmerzlich  erfahren."    Harmless  dabblers  in  rhymes  amused 
themselves  and  others  with  verses  like  this  one, 


In  Deutschland  riihmt  die  kleinst  Stadt, 
Dass  sie  wohl  funfzig  Jungfern  hat! 
Will  sich  denn  niemand  mehr  gesellen; 
So  mag  die  Welt  ihr  Grab  bestellen, 
Doch  dieses  wisse  jedermann: 
Wir  Jungfern  sind  nicht  schuld  daran.(4-8) 


But  even  a  poet  like  Johann  Christian  Giinther  joined  the 
chorus.    He  admonished  the  girls  "to  make  much  of  time',' (49) 
and  he  ridiculed  those  who  tried  to  make  believe  that 
their  celibacy  was  voluntary. 


(^Sie  hat)  die  Freier  abgeschreckt ,  den  Kranz  aus  Noth  gespart; 

Den  Giirtel  tragt  sie  noch,  weil  keiner  ihn  verlanget, 

IMd  ob  sie  noch  so  sehr  mit  ihrer  Jungf er(  Jungf emschaf t)pranget , 

So  weiss  doch  jedermann,  dass  sie  aus  tjberdruss, 

Was  sie  nicht  andem  kann,  geduldig  tragen  muss. (50) 


A  special  branch  of  this  moclt  literature  was 
formed  by  parodies  of  prayers  for  a  husband.     For  instance, 
the  "Woman* s  Pocket  Calender  for  the  Year  I73I,"  naively 
presents  his  readers  such  a  prayer  in  verse  directed  to 
St.  Andreas,  the  tutelar  saint  of  virgins. 


(48)  Anon.,  Einfalle  (1?%)  15.  -  also  ibid.,  8. 

(49)  e.g.,  Giinther,  Werke,  1,  122-3. 

(50)  cf.  Giinther,  Werke,  4,  221. 
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Errette  mictL  aus  meiner  Not 

Und  nimm  mir  lieber  Bier  iind  Brot; 

Hingegen  gieb  mir  einen  Mann, 

Den  ich  zu  was  gebrauchen  kann; 

Er  mag  nun  kurz ,  dick  oder  klein, 

Arm,  hasslich  und  ein  Kriippel  sein; 

Er  habe  gar  kein  Be in  nicht  mehr, 

Er  sehe  nicht,  er  hore  schwer, 

Ach  ja,  er  sei  auch  nocb  so  sctilecht, 

So  ist  er  doch.  fiir  mich  schon  recht. 


Another  group  is  formed  by  books  such  as  Sturm»s 
"Frauenzimmer  in  der  Einsamkeit"  of  1765  a^d  several  other 
writings  on  the  mood  of  lone line ss( 52) ,  which  more  or  less 
served  the  purpose  to  give  comfort  to  female  readers. 
Also  William  Hay ley »s  "Essay  on  Old  Maids"  in  three 
voliimes  intends  to  give  solace  to  his  readers  by  a 
historical  recollection  of  the  fates  of  women  celibates 
in  former  periods  and  by  a  psychological  understanding  of 
their  then  condition.    He  discusses  "the  particular 
failings  of  old  maids"  which  are  curiosity,  credulity, 
affectation,  envy,  and  ill-nature;  thereafter  he  treats 
their  "particular  good  qualities",  ingenuity,  patience, 
and  charity.    'The  historical  part  begins  with  "Conjectures 
concerning  the  Existence  of  Old  Maids  before  the  Deluge." 


(51)  G.Klemm,  Die  Frauen.  Kulturgeschichtliche  Schilde- 
rungen. (Dresden: 1859)2,  266.  -  Another  parody  of  a  prayer 
of  the  year  1631 »  in  the  "Lieder  des  Dreissig jahrigen 
Krieges",  ed.  E.Weller,  p.  206.  -  Another  one  in  a  book 

on  the  art  of  polite  conversation,  Georg  Greff linger* s 
"Ethica  Complementoria"  (Amsterdam: 1665) ,  87. 

(52)  cf.  e.g.,  J. G.Zimmermann,  Von  der  Einsamkeit 
(Leipzig: 1773) ,  v.2,p.l51ff. 
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Furthermore,  the  work  has  the  apologetic  purpose,  "to 
redress  all  the  wrongs  of  the  autumnal  maiden"  and  to 
protect  them  against  "the  extreme  cruelty  and  injustice 
of  the  sarcastic  contempt  so  frequently  lavished  on  Old 

Maids  in  general ,"(53) 

Defoe  also  made  an  attempt  psychologically  to 
approach  the  problem. 

"The  Reason,"  he  explained,  "why  Old  Maids  are  without 
Compassion  to  the  Fellow-Creatures ,  is  evident  in  the 
very  Nature  of  the  Thing:  (viz)  that  no  Body  having  had 
Compassion  upon  them,  and  the  Age  having  been  so  Gruel 
to  them,  as  to  show  them  no  Mercy,  but  to  leave  them  to 
the  dreadful  Condition  in  which  they  become  the  Contempt 
of  Mankind.  "(54) 

Many  contemporaries  felt  the  need  to  better  the  social 
position  of  unmarried  women.     In  France  numerous  new 
nuneries  had  been  established  during  the  17th  century,  in 
which  particularly  women  of  the  higher  classes  of  society 
took  refuge,     Bremond  ^eaks  of  a  legion  of  eminent  abbesses 
who  in  all  provinces  of  France  were  active  founding  and 
organizing  convents.    This  movement  had  commenced  in  Spain 
already  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  centuiy. (55) 

(53)  (W.Hayley) ,  A  Philosophical,  Historical,  and  Moral 
Essay  on  Old  Maids,  by  a  Friend  of  the  Sisterhood. (1785)  - 
One  year  after  its  publication,  it  was  translated  into 
German  by  Chr.  Fr,  Weisse:  Ein  philosophischer-moralischer 
und  historischer  Versuch  uber  die  alten  Jungfern  (Leipzig: 
1786),  3v.  -  An  abridged  French  edition,  ed.  under  the 
pseudonym  M.Sibille,  appeared  at  Paris  in  1788. 

(54)  Defoe,  Recently  Discovered  Writings,  3,  126. 

(55)  Henry  Bremond,  Histoire  litt^raire  du  sentiment 
religiexix  en  France,  2,  394.  -  Schniirer,  518. 
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In  Protestant  England  this  metliod  to  provide  shelter  for 
unmarried  daughters  appeared  worth  immitating  to  several 
writers. (56) 

In  France,  Denis  Vairasse  suggested  in  his  thought- 
ful Utopia  "L^Histoire  des  Sevarambes"  (1677)  to  allow  the 
girls  to  propose,  and  to  give  the  men  the  right  to  reject 
them;  if  a  girl  were  three  times  rejected,  she  was  permitted 
to  choose  as  her  husband  one  of  the  higher  state  officials 
who  were  entitled  to  polygyny;  these  officials  have  not 
the  right  to  reject  the  girls;  and  in  this  way  all  are 
taken  care  off. (57) 

Another  proposition,  which  frequently  was  advanced 
in  England,  suggested  to  put  a  tax  on  all  dowries  exceeding 
£  100,  and  from  the  proceeds  to  form  dowries  for  needy  girls. 
Other  writers  wanted  dowries  totally  to  be  abolished;  and 
an  Act  of  Parliament  should  lay  down  that  only  persons  of 
equal  means  should  be  permitted  to  marry  each  other. (58) 


(56)  So  James  Howell  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century;  the  anonymous  author  of  "The  Ladies  Calling"(1673) ; 
the  anonymous  author  of  ":ti2igland»  s    Wants"(1685)  in 
"Somers  Tracts",  9»  220;  Edward  Stephens  in  his  "Letter 

to  a  Lady"(1696  or  1697);  and  Sir  George  Wheeler  in  the 
pamphlet  "AProtestant  Monastery" ( 1698 ) .  -  Cf.  J.Heinrich, 
Die  Frauenfrage  bei  Steele  and  Addison  (Leipzig:  Meyer, 
1950),  39.  60.  75. 

(57)  Schomann,  Frazosische  Utopisten,  54;  For  another 
Utopian  suggestian  made  by  Retif  de  la  Bre tonne  in 

1781.  see  ibid.,  147,  -  Of.  also  some  proposals  of  Defoe's 
in  his  Recently  Discovered  Writings,  2,  115  and  3,  359-61, 
(59)  Defoe,  Recently  Discovered  Writings,  2,  187. 

(58)  Heinrich,  39  and  80. 
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In  fact,  complaints  were  coramon  that  the  demands  of  man 
for  high  marriage  portions  had  enormously  risen.  Defoe 
made  one  of  his  female  correspondents  say:  "I  have  Money 
enough  to  live  on,  but  not  enough  to  go  to  Market  with,** 
(59)    Allan  Ramsay,  concluded  his  poem  "Give  Me  a  Lass 
with  a  Lump  of  Land'*  with  the  lines 


'*And  nai thing  can  catch  our  modem  sparks. 
But  well-tocher' d  lasses  or  jointured  widows"  (50) 


Of  all  propositions,  the  introduction  of  a  special 
tax  on  bachelors  had  the  best  prospects  at  realization*.  In 
1690,  it  was  advocated  in  England  by  "a  Person  of  Quality" 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''Marriage  Promoted".     In  1695  a  law 
actually  was  passed  according  to  which  ordinary  bachelors 
and  widowers  above  twenty-five  years  of  age  were  to  pay 
twelve  poimds,  ten  shillings,  and  marquises  ten  pomds. 
It  was  in  force  for  five  years;  but  the  governuient  only 
had  been  moved  by  the  desire  for  revenue  and,  at  the  same 
time,  had  taxed  marriages,  births,  and  burials,  so  that  it 
had  no  effect  on  the  number  of  bachelors. (61) 

(59)  Defoe,  Recently  Discovered  Writings,  2,  18. 

(60)  Scottish  "to Cher "= dowry.  -  Publ.  in  his "Poems" 
(Edinburgh:  1728);  reprint  Craae,  Collection,  556.- 
Por  other  statements  on  the  increase  of  dowries  cf . 
Coate,  25.  -  Botsford,  281. 

(61)  Stangeland,  124.  -  Heinrich,  75  and  80.  - 
Edward  Ward  wrote  jestingly 

"We  pay  for  our  new-bom,  we  pay  for  our  dead, 
We  pay  if  we're  single,  we  pay  if  we're  wed." 
quot.  from  Oxford  Book  of  Light  Verse  ed.  W.H.Auden 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1959),  211. 
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But  in  several  German  states  the  so-called  law 
of  bachelors  CHage sto Izenrecht )  was  in  force,  which 
either  excluded  unmarried  men  from  government  positions 
or  placed  special  taxes  on  bachelors;  it  proved  mostly 
ineffective,  since  it  urged  persons  unwilling  to  marry 
to  emigrate  to  some  other  petty  state ;  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  however,  it  had  been  in  force  for  several 
decades,  when  it  finally  was  repealed  in  1732.    In  some 
states  it  existed  still  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th 
century,  (62) 

In  France,  Colbert  offered  the  proposition  for  the 
consideration  of  his  consillors,  as  a  means  to  promote  the 
increase  of  population, 

Exp6dier  une  declaration  pour  mettre  a  la  taille  tous 
les  gardens  a  I'age  de  vingt  ans.    Exempter  de  tallies 
jusqu'a  vingt-trois  ans  tous  ceux  qui  se  marieront  a 
vingt  ans  et  au-dessous. (63) 

But  all  of  these  efforts  to  promote  marriage 
proved  in  vain.    Even  if  the  governments  had  been  more 
determined  in  their  policy,  they  could  not  have  altered  the 
basic  fact  underlying  the  problem  of  unmarried  women.  But 
the  surplus  of  women  was  scarcely  realized  at  that  time, 

(62)  Hippel,  22-23.  -  Stangeland,  .23.  -  A  Low-German 
poem  recited  ,  in  1720,  by  girls  of  the  town  of  Pyrmont, 
in  which  King  George I  is  asked  for  a  heavier  taxation  of 
bachelors  and  for  state  aid  towards  marriage  portions  is 
quoted  by  J.Nadler,  Literaturgeschichte ,  2nd.  ed. ,  (Regens' 
burg:  1923),  2,  429. 

(63)  Schone,  142;  see  also  ibid.  145. 
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owing  to  the  paucity  of  statistical  knowledge.    And  forthe 
same  reason,  it  has  not  been  realized  to  its  full  extent 
by  modem  historians.    The  proportion  of  the  sexes,  however, 
is  of  vital  importance  for  the  functioning  of  any  society, 
and  its  disturbance  in  the  Age  of  Eua?opean  Expansion  was 
bound  to  bring  about  far-reaching  adaptions  in  the  social 
life  of  the  period. 


(c)  Culture  Patterns  of  Europe  as  Conditioned 

by  the  Sex  Composition. 

The  disproportion  of  the  sexes  offers  an 
explanation  for  several  European  culture  patterns  which 
are  considered  typical  for  this  period. 

The  Enlightenment  in  violent  reaction  against  the 
Christian  and  monastic  and  Puritan  ideals  carried  the 
hedonistic  and  sensual  point  of  view  of  sex  to  the 
highest  point  known  before  the  20th  century  ... 
Love  was  materialized  and  reduced  to  pleasure.... 
Jealousy  was  frowned  upon  and  disembled  when  felt. (64) 

This  far-reaching  libertinism  in  European  manners  was 
reflected  in  literature  by  a  vast  number  of  pamphlets,  poems 
and  plays  deriding  womankind,  wives  as  well  as  widows,  maids 
and  spinsters,  and  making  fun  of  matrimony,  conjugal 
fidelity  and  female  honor. 

(64)  Preserved  Smith.  History  of  Modem  Culture,  II,  600- 
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Looking  at  the  Love  mores  of  the  Age  of 
Enlightenment,  a  remarkable  discrepancy  is  to  be  noted  in 
the  mutual  evaluation  of  the  sexes,  evidences  of  which  are 
to  be  found  everywhere  in  contemporaLry  poetry,  plays,  and 
private  letters.    A  slight  contempt  of  womankind  marks  the 
psychology  of  men*    They  even  show  an  avowed  carelessness 
as  lovers.    Women,  on  the  other  hand,  are  dominated  by  the 
feeling  that  they  must  be  alert  in  the  struggle  for  a  mate, 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  wait  as  long  as  men  can,  that 
they,  therefore,  must  yield  to  their  lovers  rather  early 
and  willingly,  and  they  must  be  ready  to  make  concessions 
as  to  behavior,  dowry,  and  position  in  the  family  after 
matrimony.    Women,  in  this  era,  disply  a  much  greater 
desire  for  true  love  than  men.     Women,  not  men  are  the 
writers  of  great  love  letters. (65)  These  and  similar 
culture  patterns  suggest  that  the  relationship  of  the  sexes 
was  conditioned  by  their  differential  position  in  the 
matrimonial  market. 

If  so  fundamental  a  disproportion  of  the  unmated 
population  was  prevalent  in  the  social  life  of  this  age, 
further  adjustments  are  very  likely  to  be  expected.    In  an 
ideal- typical  marriage  market,  ruled  by  \mre strained 

(65)  Of  representative  importance  are  "The  Letters  of  a 
Portuguese  Nun",  Maria  Alcoforado.     Grown  out  of  a  real 
love  situation,  which  was  typical  of  the  age,  theyjmet  with 
wide  response  all  over  Europe.    On  the  numerous  translations 
and  reprints  see  the  bibliography  by  Jos6  dos  Santos.  - 
A  wealth  of  case    material  from  literary  sources  is  embody 
ied  in  the  study  by  P.  Kluckhohn. 
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competition,  the  surplus  of  women  would  perforce  entail  the 
abolition  of  the  principle  of  monogamy.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  sex  promiscuity  resulted  which  reshaped  the  whole 
social  scene,  especially  on  the  continent,  from  the  time 
when  the  fascinating  figure  of  Don  Juan  was  first  created 
in  sixteenth-century  Spain  until  his  later  descendant,  Love- 
lace, was  frowned  upon  by  women  readers  all  over  Europe, 
Moreover,  this  was  the  age  when  princes  and  courtiers  had 
mistresses  side  by  side  with  their  legal  wives.    These  love 
arrangements  really  must  be  interpreted  as  the  introduction 
of  polygyny  irto  European  society,  taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  polygyny  is  everywhere  an  institution  of  the 
upper  classes  alone,  leaving  the  great  majority  of 
marriages  monogamous, (65)    In  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
however,  these  tendencies  resulted  in  a  less  spectacular 
successive  polygyny,  since  eighteenth-century  statisticians 
revealed    the  fact  that  the  frequency  of  marriage  was  con- 
siderably higher  for  men  than  for  women,  which  meant  that 
more  men  married  a  second  and  third  time  than  widows  had 
the  occasion  to  do. 

Apart  from  the  change  in  social  customs,  individual 
readjustments  also  had  been  made,     A  great  many  frustrated 
women  had  to  regain  their  mental  equilibrium.    Many  books 
appeared  at  that  time  having  as  their  object  the  consolation 

(66)  Folsom,  The  Family,  122ff, 
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of  lonely  and  melancholy  women.    And  also  the  medical 
literature  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  paid  special 
attention  to  nervous  diseas  of  women. (67) 

Of  the  greatest  significance  for  the  history  of 
Western  spirit,  however,  was  the  rise  of  a  new  sentimental 
mysticism  which  was  unequalled  by  anything  since  the  great 
mysticism  of  the  Middle  Ages  from  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
to  Heinrich  Sense,    This  heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages  now 
took  new  shape  within  the  Catholic  Church  and  became  the 
source  of  many  new  Protestant .sects.    It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  this  mysticism — seen  from  a  sociological 
angle — was  a  femine  movement.  The  hearers,  readers,  and 
followers  of  the  great  mystics  such  as  St.  Theresa,  St. 
John  of  the  Cross,  Madame  Guyon,  Zinzendorf ,  and  so  many 
others  were  predominantly  v/omen  who  indulged  in  loving 
devotion  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  His  Passion. 
Many  of  the  sermons,  poems,  and  prayers  of  that  time 
display  all  the  depth  of  feeling  and  nervous  fervor  of 
language  that  the  Baroque  mystics  commanded  with  such  unique 
effectiveness.     They  were  devoted  to  stirring  up  a  tender 
love  for  Jesus  as  a  lovely  child,  or  as  a  suffering  hero, 

(67)  The  psychiatrists  of  the  16th  century,  Thimothy 
Bright  and  Francis  Burton  had  not  yet  paid  any  attention 
to  these  problems.    But  Daniel  Sennert,  one  of  the  fore- 
most physicians  of  the  17th  century  set  apart  a  special 
chapter  of  his  work  under  the  heading  "De  Melancholia 
Virginum  et  Viduarum":  Danielus  Sennertus,  Practicae  Libri, 
Liber  IV,  Paris  II,  see  3,  cap.  6.  -  Other  studies  on  the 
same  subject  were  Nath.  Highmorus,  De  passione  hyp^erica 
(Jena: 1657);  B.Mandeville ,  Treatise  of  Hypochondriack  and 
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or — often  at  the  very  rim  of  hysterical  sensuality — as 
the  bridgegroom  of  the  individual  soul.    The  idea  of 
spiritual  marriage  (unio  mystic a")  often  deteriorated  into 
a  passionate  sensual  desire  for  wish  fulfilment,  scarcely 
disguised  by  the  imageries  of  religious  hysteria. 
Individual  mental  processes  of  this  kind  might  occur  at 
any  time(68);  but  in  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  they  developed 
into  a  widespread  movement  which  correspond  to  vital  needs 
of  a  large  section  of  the  population  and  were  deep-rooted 
in    the  whole  social  scene.    In  marked  contrast  to  the 
dominating  rational  and  empirical  philosophy  of  this 
time,  this  sentimental  mysticism  became  of  creative  social 
significance,  and  gave  origin  to  a  religious  literature  of 
the  highest  literary  and  human  value. 


(67  ctd.)  Hysterick  Passions  (London:  1711);  M. 
Schurigius,  Parthenologia  Historico-Medica  (1729) 
(68)see  Leuba,  Psychology  of  Religious  Mysticism. 
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Chapter  II.     SEX  COMPOSITION  MD  CULTUBE  PATTERNS 
OF  COLOITIAL  AMERICA 

(a)    The  Sex  Composition  of  Colonial  America. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  in  Colonial  America 
men  were  far  in  excess  of  women.    On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  said  by  an  eminent  authority  on  Colonial  life, 
that  "bachelors  were  rare  and  were  viewed  with  disapproval',' 
even  more,  that  they  "were  almost  pariahs"  and  "almost  in 
the  class  of  suspected  criminals. "(1)    Both  these  contra- 
dictory generalizations  are  arrived  at  from  stray  pieces 
of  information,  but  have  never  been  weighed  with  the  help 
of  the  statistical  reports  that  are  available,  and,  so 
far  as  kno^jm  to  the  present  writer,  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  has  not  been  computed  up  till  now.     The  statistical 
material,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  scanty,     since  there  are 
no  general  censuses  prior  to  1790;    yet  the  data  are  suffic- 
ient to  allow  for  a  quantitative  representation  both  of  the 
general  situation  and  of  local  differences.     If  it  will 
emerge  that  the  sex  composition  of  Colonial  America  was 
far  from  similar  everywhere,    the  contrasting  local  differ- 
entiations may  fiirnish  an  explanation  of  several  regionally 
disparate  culture  patterns. 

(1)  Calhoun,  Social  History,  67  and  165. 
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The  Europeans  found  North  America  but  sparsely- 
populated  by  the  Indians,  and  the  land,  therefore,  proved 
attractive  to  rural  settlers.    Not  warfare,  but  work  haa 
been  the  normal  occupation  of  the  immigrants  since  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.     To  buid  up  homes  was  an 
economic  necessity.    Where  there  were  no  wives,  establish- 
ments often  failed  to  succeed,  except  for  fur  hunters, 
trappers,  pirates  and  other  adventurers  who  on  the  fringe 
of  civilization  wouM  lead  their  single  lives  as  harbingers 
of  the  solid  agrarian  culture  to  come. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  the  first  who  could  boast 
of  their  women's  mateship  and  assistance.     Since  their 
venture  and  fate  was  similar  to  that  of  other  early  American 
communities,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  scan  their  sex 
composition.     The  passengers  of  the  "Mayflower,"  counting 
a  hundred  and  two  all  taken  together,  had  the  following 
family  status: 

18  husbands  with  18  wives 
4-  husbands  whose  wives 

came  over  later 

19  single  men 

2  sailors,  hired  for 

one  year 
9  male  servants, 

presumed  minors 
21  boys  and  11  girls 

73  males  and  29  females.  (2) 


(2)  Goodwin,  The  Pilgrim  Republic,  182-84. 
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The  sex  ratio  of  the  "Mayflower",  that  is  the  proportion 
of  males  to  a  himdred  females,  amoimted  to  251,7.     But  to 
aggravate  the  disparity,  however  enormous  already,  eleven 
of  the  twenty-nine  women  and  girls  passed  away  within  a 
few  weeks  or  months  after  the  landing.    One  woman  had 
fallen  overboard  during  the  journey. 

Conditions  similar  to  those  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
prevailed  at  the  same  time  in  Virginia.     In  1616  the  351 
inhabitants  consisted  of  205  officers  and  laborers,  and 
81  farmers,  that  is  286  adults  of  the  male  sex.  Women 
and  children,  taken  together,  numbered  65.  (3)  Another 
numbering  of  Virginia's  population,  made  in  1624-1625 
allows  the  following  computation.    Leaving  aside  107 
children,  there  remain 


Adult  Population  of 
Virginia  in  1624-25 

Men 

Women 

Sex  ratio 

Free  immigrants 
White  servants 

432 
441 

176 
46 

245,5 
958,7 

Total  of  white  adults 

873 

222 

393,2 

A  sex  rate  as  high  as  393,2  for  the  grown  up 
population  is,  indeed,  surprisingly  high.     Though  no  more 
figures  for  the  17th  century  are  available,  we  are  safe  to 
assume  that  the  rate  declined  in  the  north  considerably 

(3)  Greene  and  Harrington,  135. 

(4)  Greene  and  Harrington,  144;  cf.  also  ibid.,  136  (for 
the  year  1625). 
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during  that  period.     The  farming  settlements  of  New  England 
felt  the  need  of,  and  were  attractive  to,  female  immigrants 
from  Europe.     The  Puritans  largely  came  over  by  families. 
In  all  colonies,  then,    the  settlers  raised  offspring  at 
a  very  high  rate  of  reproduction. (5)    The  censuses  of  the 
following  century  sho#  that  the  children  under  16  years  of 
age  formed  about  half  of  the  whole  population.     Growing  up 
they  tended  to  straighten  out  the  unequal  proportion  of 
the  sexes  in  the  marriageable  age  groups.     But  the  adult 
population  was  constantly  reinforced  by  immigration. 

In  the  south, it  would  appear,  the  sex  rate  retained 
its  high  early  extent  so  long  as  the  planters  satisfied 
their  need  for  cheap  labor  through  mass  importation  of 
white  indentured  servants.     "To  Virginia  alone  there  came 
anually  from  1,500  to  2,000  in  the  years  from  1635  to  1705 i 
making  a  total  for  these  seven  decades  of  from  100,000  to 
140,000. "(6)    The  indentured  servants  reinforced  still  by 
the  shipment  from  England  of  criminals  as  well  as  Scotch 
and  Irish  war  prisoners,  continually  strengthened  the 
excess  of  males. 

Sometimes  one  reads  of  indentured  women;  such 
reports,  hov/ever,  are  mostly  due  to  a  desire  to  tell 
attractive  stories.    Sometimes  wealthier  immigrants  used 
to  take  their  maid  servants  over  from  England.    So  it 

(5)  Wertenbaker,  First  Americans,  182-84. 

(6)  Wertenbaker,  First  Americans,  25» 
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happened  that  the  indentured  servants  of  South  Carolina 
were  composed  of  110  white  men  and  90  women  in  1703 j  and 
of  60  men  and  60  women  in  1708.(7)    But  other  early  records 
of  the  Colonies  do  not  warrant  the  sroties  of  large  numbers 
of  indentured  maids. (8)    The  white  indentured  servants  of 
Virginia,  e.g.,  were  made  up,  in  1624-1625 >  "by  441  men 
and  46  women  which  shov/s  a  female  proportion  of  about  one- 
tenth  for  the  indentured  servants  or  a  sex  ratio  of  958,7. 
(9)    In  Newfoundland  the  census  of  1687  displayed  488 
indentured  servants  who  were  exclusively  males. (10) 
In  Maryland,  a  census  of  the  unfree  whites  taken  in  1755 
disclosed  the  following  proportion  of  the  sexes: 


Men  and 

Women  and 

Sex 

Boys 

Girls 

ratio 

Indentured 
Servcints 

4,625 

2,246 

205,9 

Convicts 

1,57^ 

407 

386,7 

(11) 


With  the  exception  of  New  England  only,  these 
indentured  servants  played  numerically  a  considerable  part 
among  the  immigrants.    In  1683*  about  12,000  persons  were 
such  temporarily  bonded  laborers.    On  the  whole, it  is 
estimated,  that  about  250, ooo  of  them  came  during  the  17th 

(7)  Greene  and  Harrington,  173 • 

(8)  Holliday,  271. 

(9)  Greene  and  Harrington,  144. 

(10)  Censuses  of  Canada,  1665-1871.     Statistics  of 
Canada.  Vol.  4:  20. 

(11)  Greene  and  Harrington,  125-26. 
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and  18th  centuries.    About  50,000  convicts  should  be  added 
who  came  during  the  same  time,  at  least  20,000  of  them  to 
Maryland  alone. (12)    The  existence  of  this  group  has  always 
to  be  borne  in  mind  when  reading  the  figures  given  below, 
as  most  Colonial  censuses  enumerated  the  "Free  Whites" 
only;    among  those  not  counted  there  were  larger  numbers 
of  men  than  of  women,  who  had  still  to  serve  their  stipul- 
ated time. 

Coming  to  the  statistical  material  for  the  18th 
century,  the  census  of  Maryland,  taken  in  1707,  details 

7,090  "Christian  men,"  that  is  white  male  adults,  and 
6,325  "Christian  women,"  that  is  white  female  adults, 

from  which  would  result  a  sex  ratio  of  112,1.  Leaving 
aside,  however,  the  white  children  and  the  black  slaves, 
there  remain  still  to  be  considered  3,003  "white  servants" 
who  are  not  differentiated  by  sex,  but  most  probably 
predominantly  male. (13) 

For  South  Carolina  there  were  recorded 


Free  white 

adults 

Sex  ratio 

in 

1703 

males  .  .  . 
females  .  , 

,  1,460 
940 

155,3 

in 

I7O8 

males  •  .  . 
females  .  . 

1,360 
940 

151,1 

(14) 


(12)  Jernegan,  Laboring  and  Dependent  Classes,  46ff.  - 
Wittke,  9  and  34.  -  Fisher,  2,  231-2. 

(13)  Greene  and  Harrington,  124. 

(14)  Greene  and  Harrington,  173 • 
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The  first  census  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  taken  in 
1703 ,  returned 

Male  adults  .  .   .  4,487      cgy  ratio  107  Q 

Female  adults  .   .  4,161  .   .  10/,y  ^^^^ 

The  census  of  New  York  Province  oifi  1723  returned 

Male  adults  .   .   .  9,083  ratio         10^  7 

Female  adults  .  .  8,763      ^®  '   '  ^^^^^  (16) 

A  strong  influx  of  male  immigrants  seems  to  have  taken 
place  until  the  next  numbering  eight  years  later.  Although 
the  age  limit  is  known  to  have  been  set  at  ten  years  and, 
consequently,  included  many  children,  there  resulted  a  very 
high  sex  ratio  for  the  Province  of  New  York  in  1731. 

Males  over  ten  years  of  age  .     14,610    ^      -pai-in  ipft  7 
Females  over  ten  years  of  age    11,529  i-a-cio  j.^b,/  ^^r^^ 

A  New  Jersey  report  of  1726  disclosed  the  following 
proportion: 

White  males  over  16  years  of  age  8,179  c.^„  -po-t-^n  n 
White  females  over  16  yra  of  age  7,176         ^^tjio  ij.^,u  ^^g^ 

(15)  Rossiter,  I70.  -  For  the  county  of  New  York  alone, 
most  strikingly,  the  figures  are  given  as  follows: 

Male  adults  ...  813  ratio  80  6 

Female  adults  .  1,009    ^  *  * 

Since  the  last  sex  ratio  is  much  lower  than  anything 
recorded  from  Colonial  America,  it  seems  that  this  first 
attempt  at  census  taking  was  so  deficient  as  to  unsettle 
the  rendering  of  the  sex  proportion.  This  would  have 
affected  also  the  general  sex  ratio  of  New  York  Province 
as  given  in  the  text.  But  there  may  well  have  been  some 
excess  of  females  in  the  county  of  New  York. 

(16)  Rossiter,  181.  -  This  time  there  was  an  overplus 
of  women  in  the  counties  of  New  York  and  Queens. 

(17)  Rossiter,  181.  -  This  time  an  excess  of  women  was 
reported  only  for  the  county  of  Richmond. 
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Of  great  interest,  even  if  not  very  reliable,  are 
two  niimberings  on  the  then  northwest  frontier,  as  these 
are  the  only  reports  prepared  during  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century  in  remoter  districts.    A  private  census  of 
"the  Illinois  Country"  returned 

194  settlers  and  white  workmen  293,9. 
66  women  -^-^w 
74  children 

Another  census,  of  1732,  covering  a  somewhat  different 
area  as  the  former,  and  probably  setting  a  different  age 
limit  for  children,  returned 

'^It  I^^Lr,         sex  ratio  240,9. 
66  women  ' 

190  children  (19) 

A  similar  exceedingly  high  sex  proportion  is  likely  to 
have  prevailed  in  all  the  remoter  regions  of  the  British 
Colonies. 

For  the  middle  third  of  the  18th  century,  there 
are  the  following  censuses  of  the  Province  of  New  York: 


(18)  Eossiter,  184.  -  An  excess  of  women  was  extant 
only  in  the  county  of  Essex. 

(19)  Greene  and  Harrington,  186-87 . 
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Year 

Census 

.  Sex 

'  ratio 

1737 

White  Males  over  10  years  17>393 
White  females  over  10  yearsl7>518 

99,3 

(20) 

174-6 

White  males  over  16  years 
White  females  over  16  yrs. 

13,922 
12,816 

108,6 

(21) 

1749 

^Afhite  males  over  16  years 
White  females  over  16  yrs. 

16,898 
15,789 

107,0 

(22) 

1756 

White  males  over  16  years 
White  females  over  16  yrs. 

22,592 
20,997 

107,6 

(23) 

In  the  neighboring  state  of  New  Jersey, 

two  censuses 

were  taken 

during  these  decades: 

Year 

Census 

Sex 
ratio 

1737-38 

White  males  over  16  years 
White  females  over  16  yrs. 

11,631 
10,725 

108,4 

(24) 

1745 

White  males  over  16  years 
White  females  over  16  yrs. 

15,086 
13,704 

110,1 

(25) 

A  census  of  Maryland  taken  in  1755,  which  includes  in  the 
adult  white  population  also  the  indentured  servants  and 
the  convicts  deported  from  England,  listed  29,141  men  and 

(20)  Rossiter,  182.  -  This  census  displays  the  first 
surplus  of  women  for  a  whole  province;    there  was  an  excess 
of  women  in  the  counties  of  New  York,  Ulster,  Richmond,  and 
Suffolk.     This  result,  however,  was  brought  about  mainly 
through  the  age  limit  being  set  as  low  as  10  years.  There 
may  have  existed, nevertheless,  an  excess  of  men  in  the 
marriageable  age  group  which  was  over-compensated  by  a 
surplus  ofwmen  in  higher  age  groups. 

(21)  Rossiter,  182.  -  This  census  did  not  include 
Albany  county.     It  showed  an  excess  of  women  in  the  counties 
of  New  York  and  Richmond. 

(22)  Rossiter,  182.  -  An  excess  of  women  occurred  in 
the  counties  of  New  York  and  Queens 

(23)  Rossiter,  183.  -  An  excess  of  women  only  in  New 
York  County. 
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25,731  women,  involving  a  sex  ratio  of  113,3.(26) 

Approaching  the  '60s  and  '70s  of  the  18th  century, 
we  have  a  few  reports  from  the  then  frontier  areas.  It 
was  officially  estimated  that  in  1765    700  white  men  able 
to  bear  arms  and  500  white  women  lived  in  Illinois. 
Barring  children,  Negroes,  and  Indians,  the  sex  rate,  then, 
was  1^,0.(27)    In  the  same  year  the  sex  rate  in  the 
district  of  Detroit  can  be  computed  as  148,2.(28)  And 
towards  the  southeast,  in  Kentucky,  a  report  speaks  of 
"150  immigrants,  but  no  women"  in  1775 .(29) 

Less  unbalanced  was  the  situation  during  these 
decades  in  the  provinces  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  although 
varying  conspicuously. 


(24)  Rossiter,  184.  -  A  siirplus  of  women  only  in  the 
county  of  Essex. 

(25)  Rossiter,  184.  -  No  county  has  a  surplus  of  women. 

(26)  Rossiter,  185.  -  Greene  and  Harrington,  125. 

(27)  Greene  and  Harrington,  188. 

(28)  Greene  aad  Harrington,  191. 

(29)  Greene  and  Harrington,  192. 
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Province 

Year 

Census 

Sex 
ratio 

New  Jersey- 

1772 

White  males  of  all  ages  35,256 
White  females  of  all  ages  52,456 

108,6 

(30) 

New  York 

1771 

White  males  over  16  years  41,616 
White  females  over  16  yrs  38,139 

109,1 
(31) 

Gonnecticut 

1774- 

White  males  of  all  ages  96,182 
White  females  of  all  ages  94,296 

102,0 

(32) 

Rhode  Island 

1774 

White  males  of  all  ages  26,763 
White  females  of  all  ages  27,697 

96,6 
(53) 

Massachusetts 

1764 

White  males  of  all  ages  106,885 
White  females  of  all  agesll0,384 

96,8 
(34) 

New  Hampshire 

1767 

Free  males  of  all  ages  26,264 
Free  females  of  all  ages  25,723 

102,1 

(35) 

New  Hampshire 

1773 

Free  and  unfree  males  36,739 
Free  and  unfree  females  35,684 

103,0 
(36) 

For  this  period,  it  appears,  a  remarkable  difference  is 
to  be  observed  between  some  New  England  provinces  and  the 
rest  of  the  Colonies.    Hitherto  a  combination  of  sex  and 
age  differences  revealed  the  typical  picture  that  behind 
the  general  sex  proportion    of  the  whole  population  there 
was  hidden  a  higher  surplus  of  men  for  the  marriageable 
age  groups.     The  sex  ratio  of  the  whole  population  was 

(30)  Greene  and  Harrington,  112.  -  This  census  was 
incomplete,  covering  only  8  counties,  none  of  which 
displaed  a  surplus  of  women. 

(31)  Rossiter,  183.  -  An  excess  of  females  only  in  the 
counties  of  New  York  and  Richmond. 

(32)  Rossiter,  168-69. 

(33)  Rossiter,  162. 

(34)  Rossiter,  161. 

(35)  Rossiter,  149-50. 

(56)  Rossiter,  150.  -  The  inclusion  of  the  slaves,  who 
numbered  but  a  few  hundreds,  affects  the  result  inconsider- 
ably. 
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smoothed  down  to  a  considerable  degree  by  the  fairly- 
equal  sex  proportion  of  the  children  who  would  constitute 
as  much  as  about  half  of  the  population.     In  the  period 
under  consideration,  this  was  the  case  in  New  Hampshire, 
too,  for  which  a  more  detailed  census  is  available. 
Omitting  the  Negro  slaves  (384  males  and  249  females)  it 
showed  the  following  numbers  for  1767s 

Unmarried  men  from  16  to  60  .  4,510 

Married  men  from  16  to  60  .  .  7 i^70 

Boys  of  16  years  and  under.  .  12,924 

Men  of  60  years  and  above  .  1 , 160 

All  males   26,264 

Unmarried  females    15 i 992 

Married  females    8,467 

Widows   1,564 

All  females   25,725  (57) 

While  the  resulting  sex  ratio  of  the  whole  population 
amounts  to  102,1,  that  of  all  unmarried  men,  including 
the  boys,  to  the  unmarried  women  of  every  age,  including 
girls  and  old  spinsters,  but  excluding  the  widows,  is 
109,0.     Similarly  the  New  Hampshire  census  of  1775  showed 

Unmarried  men  from  16  to  60  .  6,265 

Married  men  from  16  to  60  .   .  10,604 

Boys  16  years  and  under  .  .  .  18,554 

Men  of  60  years  and  above  .  1 , 558 

All  males    56,759 


(57)  Rossi ter,  table  76,  p.  149-50. 
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Unmarried  females    22,228 

Married  females    11,887 

Widows   1 ,  %9 

All  females.   .  {^Q) 

The  sex  ratios,  computed  as  in  the  preceding  diagram,  are 
103fO  for  the  whole,  and  110,7  for  the  unmarried  population. 

It  is  tempting  to  go  still  a  step  further  by  trying 
to  compute  from  the  same  census  the  proportion  of  the 
marriageable  population,  so  far  as  this  is  feasible. 
Among  the  unmarried  men  up  to  the  age  of  60,  there  were 
12,924  boys  of  16  years  and  under.     The  figure  of  the 
unmarried  females  is  not  subdivided  according  to  age. 
If  we,  however,  make  the  assumption  that  the  number  of  the 
girls  of  16  years  and  under  be  equal  to  that  of  the  boys 
of  that  age,  there  would  remain  5|068  \mmarried  women  from 
16  years  upwards,  including  the  oldest  spinster,  confront- 
ing 4,510  unmarried  men  from  16  to  60  years  of  age.  These 
numbers  would  include  many  young  men  under  20  who  would 
not  deem  themselves  marriageable,  but  as  a  counterbalance 
they  would  include  all  elderly  women,  and  exclude  all 
unmated  men  over  60  years  of  age.     T?he  sex  ratio  of  this 
group,  then,  is  147,0.    It  shows  by  no  means  the  exact 
proportion  of  the  marriageable  population,  but  it  conveys 
some  impression  of  the  matrimonial  market,  since  it  tries 
to  rule  out  the  children.     The  same  sex  ratio  for  1773 

(38)  Rossiter,  150. 
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would  even  amount  to  160,8. 

Rather  similar  was  the  situation  of  Connecticut  in 

177^ 


Age  groups 


Persons  under 
10  years 


Males 


31,114 


Females 


30,050 


Sex 
ratio 


103,5 


II 


Persons  between 
10  and  20  years 


married  222 
single  24,049 
together  24,271 


married  697 
single  21,860 
together  22,557 


107,6 


III 


Persons  between 
20  and  70  years 


married  28,866 
single  9,941 
together  38,807 


married  29,017 
single  10 ,486 
together  39,503 


98,2 


iV 


Persons  over 
70  years 


married  1,436 
single  554 
together  1,990 


married  922 
single  1,264 
together  2,186 


91,0 


(39) 

The  surplus  of  men  in  the  second  age  group  and  the  surplus 
of  women,  especially  of  single  women,  in  the  fourth  group 
maJfees  it  obvious  that  the  excess  of  women  was  confined  to 
the  higher  ages  and  was  largely  a  surplus  of  widows.  In 
spite  of  the  relatively  low  general  sex  ratio  of  102,0, 
there  was  definitely  an  excess  of  men  over  women  of 
marr i  age  ab le  age . 

In  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  to  the 
contrary,  there  was  an  excess  of  women  over  men  among  the 
grown  up  population,  which  was  straightened  out  by  the 
excess  of  boys  over  girls.     This  reversed  situation  is 


(39)  Rossiter,  168-69. 
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confirmed  by  the  following  censuses. 


Province 


Population 


Sex 
ratio 


Massachusetts 
in  1764 


^Mhlte  males  under  16  years  52,992 
White  females  under  16  years  50,716 

White  males  over  16  years  53»893 
White  females  over  16  years  59,668 


104,5 
90,5 


Ehode  Island 
in  1774 


'^ite  males  \mder  16  years  12,751 

7i/hite  females  under  16  years  12,348 

White  males  over  16  years  14,052 

iJShite  females  over  16  years  15,549 


105,1 
91,4 


(40)  and  (41) 

Such,  while  the  sex  ratio  of  the  whole  population  was  96,8 
in  Massachusetts  and  96,6  in  Rhode  Island,  that  of  persons 
over  16  years  of  age  was  90,5  and  91,4  respectively.  Here, 
women  of  marriageable  age  outnumbered  men  considerably. 
At  first  sight  surprising,  this  result  conforms  exactly  with 
our  knowledge  of  the  migratory  movements  on  the  American 
continent.     In  1640,  21,000  to  26,000  Puritans  were  located 
in  New  England.    Prom  now  on  only  a  few  newcomers  arrived 
from  Old  England,  and  still  less  from  other  European 
countries,  so  that  they  had  to  depend  mostly  on  the  increase 
of  their  community  from  within.     In  1660  an  expansion  from 
the  coastal  area  started  which  led  to  constant  warfare  with 
the  Indians  whose  hunting  grounds  were  narrowed  by  the  new 
settlements. (42)    First  they  settled  in  Massachusetts,  then 

(40)  Rossiter,  161. 

(41)  Rossiter,  162. 

(42)  Mathews,  Expansion  of  New  England,  45ff . ,  66ff . , 
109ff.,  151ff.,  159ff. 
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on  the    Connecticut  River,  on  the  Piscataqua,  in  the 
Pequot  and  Narrangansett  area,  and  also  on  Long  Island 
and  in  Nev/  York  where  they  settled  among  the  Dutch  and  che 
Germans.  When  the  Western  frontier  was  opened  after  the 
end  of  warfare  in  1760  and  after  the  peace  of  1763,  they 
became  pioneers  in  the  west.    Others  emigrated  to  the 
West  Indies,  in  numbers  that  were  alarming  to  the 
authorities. (43)    This  migration,  however,  drained  off 
more  men  than  women,  and  left  an  excess  of  female 
inhabitants  in  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England 
Provinces.    Furthermore,  independent  elderly  women 
enjoyed  the  security  and  the  familial^  ways  of  the  New 
England  towns.     As  early  as  1698  it  was  said  that  Boston 
was  full  of  widows. (44)    The  statistics  of  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island,  therefore,  are  in  full  accord  with  the 
singular  part  of  the  northeastern  region  played  in  the 
replacement    of  population  on  the  American  continent.  It 
should  only  be  added — what  the  statistics  do  not  show,  but 
about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt — that  the  surplus  of 
women  was  restricted  to,  and  therefore  increased  in,  the 
towns. 

More  complete  is  the  portrayal  of  the  differential 
situation  in  the  several  states  which  can  be  gained  from 

(45)  Newton,  The  Great  Emigration,  1,  180. 
(44)  Calhoun,  Social  History,  1,  70. 
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the  first  general  census  of  the  Uaited  States  undertaken 
in  1790.(45) 


Free  whii 

be  males 

Free 

Sex 

State 

16  years 
and  over 

under 
16  years 

together 

white 
females 

ratio 

Kentucky 

15,154 

17,057 

32,211 

28,922 

111,4 

Vermont 

22,405 

22,305 

44,710 

40,362 

110,8 

South  Carolina 

35. 576 

57 ,722 

73,298 

66,880 

109,6 

S.W.  Territory 

6,271 

10,277 

16 , 548 

15,365 

107,7 

Delaware 

11,783 

12 , 143 

23,926 

22,384 

106,9 

New  York 

85,620 

78,122 

161 ,742 

152 ,486 

106,1 

Maryland 

55t915 

51,339 

107,254 

101,395 

105,8 

Virginia 

110,936 

116,115 

227 ,051 

215,046 

105,6 

Pennsylvania 

111,028 

107,198 

218,226 

206,623 

105,6 

13,103 

14,044 

ins 

M?i  T  n  p 

VtxCJi„LJ~l  w 

24,472 

24,842 

4Q  514 

46  955 

105.1 

North  Carolina 

69,967 

77,486 

147,453 

140,857 

104,7 

New  Jersey 

45,251 

41,416 

86,667 

83,287 

104,1 

New  Hampshire 

36,074 

34,856 

70,930 

70,179 

101,1 

Connecticut 

60,528 

54,483 

115,011 

117,548 

97,8 

Bhode  Island 

16,019 

15,799 

31,818 

32,652 

97,4 

Massachusetts 

95,453 

87,489 

182,942 

190,582 

96,0 

United  States 

813,555 

802,693 

1616,248 

1557,242, 

103,8 

Concerning  the  import  and  interpretation  of  the 
census  of  1790  it  should  be  remembered,  first,  that  it  gives 
no  a^e  differences  for  the  female  population,  so  that  the 

(45)  Compiled  and  computed  from    U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Heads  of  Families  at  the  First  Census  of  1790.  12  vols,  and 
from  Greene  and  Harrington  who  give  some  verified  figures.  - 
For  New  Jersey  no  verified  figures  for  the  male  and  female 
population  are  available ;     therefore  the  somewhat  smaller 
figures  are  quoted  as  given  in  "Heads  of  Families;"  the 
difference,  however,  is  not  likely  to  affect  the  sex  ratio 
materially. 
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bearing  of  the  ensuing  sex  ratio  on  the  matrimonial  market 
is  not  fully  intelligible;  second,  that  it  rules  out  the 
indentured  servants;  and  third,  that  it  does    not  cover  the 
remoter  districts  of  the  settled  area.     The   figures  given 
above  on  the  population  of  the  "Illinois  Country"  in  1723 
and  1732  are  certainly  not  exact  in  the  sense  of  modern 
statistics.     They  are  apt,  however,  to  convey  some 
impression  of  the  population  factor  on  the  frontier.  But 
the  census  of  1790 ,  although  more  than  half  of  a  century 
later,  provides  no  figures  whatsoever  for  the  northwestern 
territory,  that  is  Southern  i^ichigan,  Ohio,  and  beyond, 
thelllionois  Country.    It  totally  ignores  the  migration 
to  the  New  West  which  had  started  in  the  later  '60ies  aad 
the  earlier  ♦70ies  of  the     18th  century.     Some  figures  are 
secured  for  the  South-Western  Territory  south  of  Kentucky. 
But  here,  too,  it  is  wellnigh  certain  that  census  taking 
did  not  reach  so  far  as  the  most  advanced  columns  of  the 
migration  now  beginning  to  penetrate  into  Tennessee  and 
even  North  Alabama. 

Even  in  the  Eastern  States  it  must  have  presented 
difficulties — in  1790  and  still  more  so  in  Colonial  times — 
to  reach  those  people  who  lived  off  the  beaten  track. 
It  is  known  that  the  wilder  spirits  took  to  the  woods, 
sometimes  even  joined  the  Indians.     These  hunters, 
trappers,  backwoodsmen,  and  petty  traders  in  the  remote 
and  hidden  comers  of  the  New  World,  no  doubt  mostly 
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lacked  any  white  female  companion ship. 

Without  going  further  into  the  question  of  the 
exactness  of  the  above  figures,  we  are  safe  to  say  that 
the  sex  ratio  of  the  British  colonies  during  the  17th 
century  must  have  been  very  high,  much  higher  than  any 
European  country  has  experienced  at  any  time  before  or 
after.    On  the  whole  it  became  less  marked  decade  by  decade. 
Assuming  for  an  instant  that  the  different  sex  ratios  for 
all  regions  and  for  both  centuries  were  known  to  us,  then 
the  local  figures  would  graphically  appear  as  a  vast  slope 
descending,  with  little  swells  and  valleys,  from  the 
interior  to  the  Atlantic  coast.    In  the  course  of  time, 
it  would  move  like  a  huge  tidal  wave  to  the  West  leaving 
in  some  New  England  towns  a  deficiency  of  men. 

(b)  Culture  Patterns  of  Colonial  Ajnerica  as 
conditioned  by  the  Sex  Composition. 

The  sceircity  of  women  in  Colonial  America  was  such 
as  no  European  nation  or  tribe  had  ever  experienced  in 
historical  times.    No  former  mass  migration  had  led    to  a 
really  new  continent.     The  extreme  fewness  of  the  other 
sex  in  the  New  World,  particularly  during  the  17th  century, 
was  bound  to  affect  the  social  and  moral  life  of  the 
settlers. 

If  the  statistician  of  to-day  has  some  difficulties 
in  provong  this  fact  for  the  earlier  periods,  it  was  a 
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harsh  reality  for  the  colonial  themselves.     The  men  who 
worked  and  settled  in  Virginia  looked  forward  only 
towards  an  early  remigration  to  iJigland.     The  Right 
Honorable  Gentlemen  of  the  Virginia  Company,  therefore, 
wished  "that  a  fitt  himdreth  might  be  sent  of  woemen, 
Maidens  young  and  uncorrput  to  make  wifes  to  the 
Inhabit  antes  and  by  that  means  to  make  the  men  there  more 
setled  and  lesse  moueable  who  by  defect  thereof  (as  is 
credibly  reported)  stay  there  but  to  gett  something  and 
then  to  retume  for  England,  which  will  breed  a  dissolu^on, 
and  so  an  overthrow  of  the  Planta^on.  "(46)     The  issue, 
indeed,  was  alarming,  since  the  planters  "esteeminge 
Virginia  not  as  a  place  of  Habit a'^on  but  onely  as  a  short 
soiourninge  have  applyed  themselves  and  their  labors 
wholly  to  the  rai singe  of  present  prof fitt  and  vttery 
neglected  not  only  staple  Comodities  but  euen  the  verie 
necessities  of  many  life,"  (47)    Projects  to  procure 
women  from  England  were  repeatedly  propounded  in  the 
meetings  of  the  directors  and  actually  carried  through, (48) 
The  maidens,  so  they  decided,  "are  to  be  disposed  in 
marriage  to  the  most  honest  and  industrious  planters," 
well-nigh  as  a  reward.    Now  was  their  transportation  a 
losing  business  to  the  entrepreneurs,  for  the  planters 

(46)  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  1,  256. 

(47)  Ibid.,  1,  566. 

(48)  Cf.  ibid,,  1,  269.  391;  3,  115.  313.  505.  583. 
640;  4,  16,  82.  564. 
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"are  to  defraye  and  to  satisfie  to  the  Aduenturors  the 
charges  of  their  passages  and  prouisions  at  such  rates  as 
they    and  the  Aduenturors  Agents  there  shall  agree  and  in 
case  any  of  them  f aile  through  mortality  it  is  ordered  that 
a  proporcionable  addicion  shalbe  made  vpon  the  rest,  In  the 
furtherance  of  which  Christian  Accion  diuers  of  the  said 
Aduenturors  had  vnderwritt  diuers  good  sommes  of  money  none 
under  8  li  whereby  the  whole  Some  of  that  Roll  did  already 
amount  to  800  li."(49)    In  a  similar  tenor  another  letter 
reads:  "The  tobacco  that  shalbe  due  vppon  the  mariadge  of 
these  maides  we  desire  mr.  Pountis  to  receiue  and  to  return 
by  the  first. "(50) 

Transaction  of  this  kind  were  agreed  upon  several 
times  by  the  chiefs  of  the  first  British  colony  in  the 
South,     This  policy  caused  even  some  irritation  beyond  the 
Atlantic  in  England.    A  magistrate  in  Somersetshire 
informed  the  Privy  Council  in  1618  that  a    "messenger  of 
the  chamber  had  pretended  a  commission  to  press  maidens 
to  be  sent  to  the  Bermudas  and  Virginia."  I'/hen  this  piece 
of  news  spread,  it  struck  "such  terror  to  the  poor  maidens 
that  forty  have  fled  from  one  pstrish  to  obscure  places, 
and  their  parents  do  not  Imow  what  has  become  of  them. "(51) 

This  need  of  women  in  America  was  mentioned  now 


(49)  Records  of  the  Viiginia  Company,  1,  566. 

(50)  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company  3,  494. 

(51)  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Series,  1,  19. 
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and  again.  Oglethorpe  wrote  in  1733  from  South  Carolina: 
"here  are  a  great  number  of  married  people  and  yet  their 
is  now  in  this  place  only  above  700  men  more  than  there 
are  women,  most  of  these  would  marry  if  they  could  get 
wives, "(52)    A  minister  of  the  Salzburgers  at  Ebenezer  in 
Georgia  asked  in  1738  in  a  letter  home  that  "some 
unmarried  Christian  Salzburger  women  or  other  honest  members 
of  the  female  sex  "might  be  sent  over  "there  being  many 
unmarried  men  and  no  unmarried  women.  "(53) 

American  men  adapted  themselves  to  the  deficiency 
of  women  by  a  greater  readiness  to  accept  conjugal 
partners  of  advanced  years.     European  observers  noted  with 
surprise  that  American  widows    enjoyed  the  best 
expectations  for  rem?j?riage.     Likewise  it  appears  from 
contemporary  letters  and  diaries  that  matrons  were  well 
aware  of  their  value  in  the  matrimonial  market. (5^)  The 
shortage  of  available  brides  combined  with  the  scarcity 
of  laboring  hands  to  encourage  the  wooing  of  widows. 
Adam  Smith  remarked  that  "a  young  widow  with  four  or  five 
young  children,  who,  among  the  middling  or  inferior  ranks 
of  people  in  Europe ,  would  have  so  little  chance  for  a 
second  husband,  is  there  frequently  courted  as  a  sort  of 
fortune. "(55)    For  the  same  reason,  girls  generally 

(52)  Quot.  Calhoun,  Social  History,  1,  252. 

(53)  Q,uot.  Calhoun,  Social  History,  1,  251.  -  cf.  also 
ibid.,  1,  24-5-6. 

(54)  Goodsell,  A  History  of  the  Family,  361-3.  -  Calhoun 
Social  History,  1,  24-8-9 
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married  at  an  early  age,  but  not  much  earlier  than  was 
customary  in  those  days  among  the  European  nations(56). 
The  frequency  of  re-marrying  widows — quite  contrary  to  the 
contemporary    European  usage — may  well  be  looked  upon  as 
successive  polyandry  in  exact  contradistinction  to  the 
successive  polygyny  as  revealed  by  European  statistics  of 
the  age  • 

But  ©ven  cases  of  simultaneous  polyandry  occured. 
The  authorities  of  Virginia    alleged  in  1624  that  "certaine 
Women  within  this  Colony  haue  of  late  ...  contracted  them- 
selues  to  two  severall  men  at  one  time,  whereby  much 
treble  doth  grows  betweene  parties."    To  prevent  a  repeat 
of  this  offense,  the  unlawfulness  of  bigamy  had  to  be 
inculcated  on  the  colonists  by  the  ministers  who  were 
ordered  to  warn  their  parishioners  from  the  pulpit. (57) 

Another  trait  that  brings  home  the  difference 
between  the  status  of  women  in  Europe  and  in  America,  is 
the  fact  that  they  had  no  longer  to  bother  about  marriage 
portions.    On  the  contrary,  men  would  be  willing  to  pay 
for  their  passage  to  redeem  them  from  the  masters  to  whom 
they  were  bound. (58) 

(55)  Adam  Smith  Wealth  of  Nations,  p. 71  =  bcokl,  chap. 8. 

(56)  The  available  statistics  of  the  British  colonies  as 
well  as  of  New  France  show  that  girls  marrying  under  16  years 
of  age  were  exceptional  and  actually  more  seldom  as  would 
appear  from  some  familiar  overstatements. 

(57)  Records  of  the  Virginia  Compaay,  4,  487. 

(58)  Calhoun,  Social  History,  1,  250-1. 
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The  disproportion  of  the  sexes,  moreover,  has  to 
answer  for  the  disturbance  of  American  sex  mores.  The 
quantitative s  factor  of  the  high  sex  ratio  would  appear 
of  controlling  importance  rather  than  "the  abundance  of 
resources  and  of  material  opportunity  in  the  new  continent" 
or  "the  new,  modern,  unsettled  situation  in  which  trade  and 
travel  turned  individuals  loose, "(59) 

The  conspicuous  decline  in  the  morality  of  males 
is  well  documented  by  the  severe  penal  lav/s  that  were  deemed 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  inherited  family  mores. 
Among  the  ten  crimes  which  the  first  code  of  Massachusetts, 
the  Body  of  Liberties,  in  1641  made  capital  offenses,  were 
bestiality,  sodomy  and  adultery. (60)  The  records  of  the 
small  town  of  Plymouth  "show  many  whippings  for  sodomy, 
and  one  execution  for  'bestiality' . "(61)     In  1682  a  writer 
declared  that  in  Boston  "hardly  passes  a  Court  Day  but  four 
or  five  are  convened"  for  offenses  of  this  character. (62) 
Nor  was  this  response  to  male  misbehavior  confined  to  the 
Puritan  colonies  in  the  northeast.     The  middle  and  the 
southern  colonies  had  to  meet  the  same  defiance  of  the 
moral  standard. (63)    It  is  remarkable,  that  in  Europe 

(59)  So  A.W.Calhoun,  The  Early  American  Family,  7  and  8. 

(60)  Jemegan,  The  American  Colonies,  182. 

(61)  The  First  Americans,  195. 

(62)  Quot.  Wertenbaker,  199  -  Cf.  also  Calhoun,  Early 
Americaa  Family,  11. 

(65)  For  Delaware  in  the  18th  Centu2?y,  Calhoun,  Social 
History,  1,  197.  -  For  the  Colonial  South,  Calfeoun,  Early 
American  Family,  pass. 
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homosexuality  did  not  form  a  social  problem  during  these 

two  centuries;  at  least,  the  sources  remain  silent  concerning 

these  matters. 

It  has  been  noted,  however,  that  in  general  offenses 
of  this  kind  were  confined  to  the  lower  classes,  to  freedmen, 
servants  and  slaves.     (64)      This  fact,  far  from  giving  proof 
of  the  racial  or  moral  inferiority  of  the  people  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  life,  conforms  to  the  well-known  phenomenon 
that  the  distribution  of  female  marriage  partners  generally 
tends  to  provide  an  unequal  share  to  the  upper  classes, 
leaving  a  smaller  supply  to  the  lower  strata  of  society.  It 
is  but  to  be  expected  that  this  tendency  should  have  made 
itself  felt  with  unusual  severity  in  the  Colonial  marriage 
market.     Defficient  or  unsuccessful  men  were  prevented  from 
marriage.     Through  this  involuntary  social  mechanism,  a  wife 
became  a  symbol  of  social  rank  or,  at  least,  a  premium  for 
good  economic  status  and  social  behavior.    Viewed  in  this 
connection,  the  statement  of  Calhoun  is  intelligible  that 
"bachelors  were  almost  in  the  class  of  suspected  criminals" 
in  spite  of  there  being  so  many  of  them.     (65)      The  com- 
munity morale  could  only  be  preserved  by  keeping  unmated 
persons  under  close  surveillance. 

Under  these  conditions  it  occurred  often  that  girls 
were  importuned  by  proposals  of  men  who  were  absolutely  un- 
known to  them.    Even  acts  of  violence  were  to  embarrass 

(64)  Wertenbaker,  194.  203. 

(65)  Calhoun,  Early  Am.  Family,  8.   -  Calhoun,  Social 
History,  1,  67.     165.  220. 
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parents  and  authorities,  when  wife-stealing,  in  Europe  only 
preserved  in  the  custom  of  the  wedding  tour  or  similar  play- 
ful adventures,  regained  its  real  meaning  as  kidnapping  of 
brides.     (66)      Most  annoying  was  the  hitherto  unknown  in- 
dependence with  which  young  girls  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  to  become  wives  and  so  to  throw  off  premature- 
ly their  family  bonds  or  their  economic  engagements  and  ob- 
ligations.    Parents  and  employers  likewise  were  affected  by 
the  defiance  of  social  usage  and  rallied  to  restore  the  order 
by  legislation.    Even  mere  love-making  to  a  girl  without  the 
special  permission  of  her  parents  was  sometimes  made  a  crim- 
inal offense.     (67)      As  early  as  1619  the  law  was  passed 
in  Virginia  that  "No  maide  or  woman  servant,  either  now  resi- 
dent in  the  Colonie  or  hereafter  to  co-ne,  shall  contract 
herselfe  in  marriage  without  either  the  consent  of  her  par- 
ents, or  of  her  Mr  or  Mris,  or  of  the  magistrate  and  minister 
of  the  place  both  together.    And  whatsoever  minister  shall 
marry  or  contracte  any  suche  persons  without  some  of  the 
foresaid  consentes  shalbe  subjecte  to  the  severe  censure  of 
the  Governor  and  Counsell  of  Estate.   (68)      Similar  laws 
to  ensure  the  consent  of  parents  or  masters  were  enacted 
in  all  colonies  during  both  centuries  and  were  enforced  by 
heavy  penalties.     (69)      In  New  Amsterdam  it  came  to  a  little 

(66)  Calhoun,  Social  History,  1,  52. 

(67)  Holliday,  248f. 

(68)  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  3,  173f. 

(69)  For  New  Jersey,  Calhoun,  Social  History,  1,  186.  - 
Nettels,  443. 
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revolt  when  numerous  girls  who  were  brought  over  by  Dutch 
immigrant  wives  and  who  were  supposed  to  serve  three  years 
for  their  passage,  were  soon  appropriated  by  young  men 
longing  for  marriage.     These  precedents  encouraged  other 
girls  to  rebel.     Later  on,  when  new  loads  of  maidens  were 
imported  from  the  Netherlands,  the  dignitaries  pledged  them- 
selves in  private  to  ensure  the  keeping  of  the  contracts 
more  rigidly.  (70) 

But  laws  and  measures  of  this  kind  could  not  materi- 
ally divert  the  general  trend  in  manners  and  behavior  that 
was  bound  to  proceed  from  the  sex  composition  of  the  Colonies. 
Said  a  contemporary  observer  in  1658  in  Maryland:  "As  for  wom- 
en, they  no  sooner  arrive  than  they  are  besieged  with  offers 
of  matrimony,  husbands  being  ready  soon  for  those  whom  na- 
ture had  apparently  marked  out  and  predestined  for  lives  of 
single  blessedness."  (71) 

By  this  social  mechanism,  American  women  gained  an 
independence  in  matters  of  courtship  and  matrimony  that  would 
appear  utterly  improbable  considering  the  accepted  moral  ideas 
which  the  immigrants  brought  over  from  Europe.     In  theory, 
indeed,  as  was  given  expression  in  their  literary  production, 
the  colonials  believed  in  parental  tyranny  and  the  subjection 
of  wives.     The  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  particularly, 
were  upholders  of  a  patriarchal  regime.     But  the  practical 

(70)  Calhoun,  Social  History,  1,  163f. 

(71)  Quot.  Calhoun,  Social  History,  1,  250. 
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efforts  to  keep  up  these  moral  standards  failed  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  and  a  greater  personal  liberty  of  young  girls 
ensued.    Even  in  Puritan  New  England,  girls  made  up  their 
own  minds  concerning  the  choice  of  husbands,  and  they  were 
not  forced  by  their  parents  into  uncongenial  marriages  save 
for  exceptional  cases.  (72) 

A  further  effect  of  the  situation  was  a  Romantic 
spirit  which  imbued  Colonial  manners.     Love  letters  reveal- 
ing a  deep  and  fervent  affection  were  penned  by  American  men 
long  before  the  age  of  Romanticism  dawned  in  Europe.  (73) 
Southern  society,  particularly,  fostered  a  chivalrous  atti- 
tude towards  women.     There,  a  magnified  esteem  of  ladies 
corresponded  to  their  greater  scarcity,  (74)  and  the  cour- 
teous homage  that  was  paid  to  women  customarily  in  the 
South,  sprang  from  genuine  feeling,  other  than  the  external 
and  playful  politeness  of  the  European  Rococo.     There,  more- 
over, very  large  parts  of  the  lower  classes,  both  negroes  and 
whites,  lived  in  unvoluntary  celibacy,  and  chivalry  was  de- 
veloped among  men  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  as  a  de- 
fence attitude  and  a  protection  of  their  women.  (75) 

The  favorable  status  of  women  in  the  matrimonial 

(7Z)    Stern,  The  Family,  Past  and  Present.  N.^.r  Apple- 
ton-Century  Co.  1938.  p.  186.   -  Calhoun,  Social  History,  1, 
52.  55.  Holliday,  255.  275. 

(73)  For  samples  see  Holliday,  251ff.  272ff. 

(74)  Cf.  the  earlier  sex  ratios  of  Virginia,  ilaryland 
and  South  Carolina  as  given  above  p.  4-6,  and  again  that 
of  Maryland  in  1755,  p.  8. 

(75)  L.  B.  Wright,  The  First  Gentlemen  of  Virginia. 
Intellectual  Qualities  of  the  Early  Colonial  Ruling  Gbss. 
San  Marino,  Calif.:  The  Huntington  Libr.  1940.  p.  83f.  - 
Wertenbaker,  chap.  8.  -  Goodsell,  350f. 
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market  raised  their  general  social  status  all  the  more, 
since  they  played  an  important  part  in  economic  life.  Le- 
gally they  were  in  a  subordinate  position,  since  the  colon- 
ists had  brought  over  the  corimon  law  of  England;  at  some 
places  the  property  rights  of  women  were  somewhat  adapted 
to  their  practical  independence  in  economic  matters;  by  and 
large,  however,  their  legal  status  lagged  behind  the  economic 
usage  of  the  time.    Attempts  to  temper  old-world  prejudices 
were  extant,  but  even  these  plans  of  theorists  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  factual  development.     (76)    The  American  scene 
allowed  women  of  the  upper  classes  greater  economic  activi- 
ties and  responsibilities  than  in  England.     (77)  Farmers' 
women  grew  used  to  keep  their  "butter  and  egg  money"  and 
would  not  do  field  work,  except  for  those  who  had  not  yet 
abandoned  their  European  customs. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  men  having  arrived  from 
Europe  but  a  short  time  ago,  would  find  it  difficult  to  get 
along  with  women  who  displayed  so  different  an  attitude  from 
that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  at  home.    An  em- 
ployee of  the  Virginia  Company  dispatched  in  1623  a  violent 
complaint  on  the  laziness  of  American  women  in  general  and 
his  laundresses  in  particular,  which  he  summed  up  in  the 
sentence:  "For  all  that  I  can  find  that  the  multitude  of 
women  doe  is  nothing  but  to  deuoure  the  food  of  the  land 

(76)  Benson,  223.  239.  -  A.  G.  Violette,  Economic  Feminism 
in  American  Literature,  passim.  -  Calhoun,  1,  167.  -  S.  J.  Buck 
and  E.  H.  Buck.  330. 

(77)  Benson,  242  and  315. 
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without  dooing  any  dayes  deed  whereby  any  benefitt  may  arise 
either  to  ye  Company  or  Countrey.  (78) 

In  most  of  the  American  colonies  men  were  no  longer 
permitted  to  beat  their  wives.     The  Massachusetts  law  of 
1641  provided  that  "Every  married  woman  shall  be  free  from 
bodily  correction  or  stripes  by  her  husband,  unless  it  be 
in  his  own  defence  upon  her  assault.     (79)    So  it  became  a 
general  trend  what  the  merchants  of  the  Virginia  Company 
had  asked  for  in  a  letter  accompanying  ''on(e)  Widdow  and 
eleven  Maides"  in  1621:  "wee  pray  you  therefore  to  be  fath- 
ers to  them  in  this  bussines  for  we  would  haue 

theire  condicon  so  much  bettered  as  multitudes  may  be  al- 
lured thereby  to  come  vnto  you."  (80) 

If  manners  and  ways  of  living  adapted  themselves  to 
closely  to  the  population  structure,  while  legal  institutions 
and  moral  ideologies  lagged  behind,  it  remains  to  be  seen, 
how  religious  life  responded  to  the  new  social  environment. 

In  Europe  the  mystical  sects  of  the  17  century  catered 
to  two  social  needs  besides  their  spiritual  concernments:  a 
justification  in  challenging  the  established  social  distinc- 
tions, and  an  emotional  outlet  for  women  frustrated  by  the 
untoward  effects  of  the  surplus  of  women  over  there.  Quakerism 
was  the  outstanding  specimen  of  this  type  of  religious  movement 
in  England.    But  in  Pennsylvania  it  lost  entirely  its  character 

(78)  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  4,  232. 

(79)  Quot.  Preserved  Smith,  History  of  Modern  Culture,  2, 
529.   -  Cf.  also  Benson,  291.   -  Goodsell,  348. 

(80)  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  3,  493. 
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as  a  feminine  movement.     To  clarify  and  to  defend  their 
religious  conceptions,  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  produced 
still  religious  discourses  and  polemic  tracts,  but  no  mys- 
tical literature  of  the  European  pattern,  no  fervent  enthu- 
siasm that  appealed  particularly  to  women  as  it  did  in  England. 
In  Pennsylvania  and  in  Virginia,  Quaker  women  gathered  now 
"for  business."    In  Maryland  the  "solidest  women  friends" 
met  three  times  a  year  to  discuss  practical  problems  such 
as  dress,  marriage  and  the  like.     (81)      No  wonder  that  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  Great  Awakening  there  was  no  more  trouble 
with  the  Quakers  in  Virginia,  since  the  situation  that  had 
set  their  movement  in  motion,  had  undergone  so  decisive  a 
change  through  the  settling  in  the  New  World,  (82) 

Among  the  Baptists  in  England,  too,  women  preachers  had 
become  notorious  in  the  17  century,    (83)      But  in  America  we 
hear  no  more  about  women  distinguishing  themselves  in  this  way. 
England  had  her  great  mystical  era  in  the  17  century,  but  her 
colonies  had  not. 

Exactly  the  same  happened  to  the  other  sects  of  a  sim- 
ilar background.     The  German  immigrants  in  Pennsylvania--Men- 
nonites,  Dunkers,  Moravians,  Schwenkf elders  and  others--were 
all  influenced  by  Pietism  which  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
an  evangelical  women* s  movement  in  Middle  Europe.  August 
Hermann  Francke ,  the  leader  of  Pietism  in  Halle,  Germany, 

(81)  Benson,  264. 

(82)  H.  L,  Osgood.     The  American  Colonies  in  the  18 
Century,  3,  468. 

(83)  I,  B,  O'Malley,     Women  in  Subjection.     A  Study  of 
the  Lives  of  Englishwomen  before  1832,     (London  1933.) 
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exchanged  letters  with  Cotton  Mather  of  Massachusetts,  with 
Daniel  Falckner  of  Pennsylvania,  and  with  Petrus  Schaefer  in 
Virginia.     (84)      Count  Zinzendorf  himself  twice  made  the 
Journey  to  America.     (85)      So  all  outward  conditions  for  a 
spread  of  this  fervent  religious  movement  were  provided,  but 
the  response  was  lackihg. 

In  all  the  colonies  religious  faith  dwindled  after  the 
first  generation  of  immigrants  had  died.    When  John  Wesley 
preached  in  Georgia  in  1736-37,  he  met  a  cool  reception. 
There  was  no  fertile  ground  for  the  older  type  of  European 
mysticism. 

Ultimately,  the  absence  of  religious  zeal  was  relieved 
through  the  Great  Awakening  beginning  in  1734  in  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  and  spreading  over  New  England.     In  1739  White - 
field  preached  successfully  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  Col- 
onies.    It  became  a  steady  movement  after  the  '60ies  and  '70ies 
which  embraced  Presbyterians,  Baptists  and  Methodists.  In 
this  religious  revival,  however,  the  moveing  social  factor 
was  a  striving  for  equality  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
in  church  and  society.     By  now  these  classes  had  become 
aware  of  their  social  importance  and  demanded  democratic 
churches  and  a  democratic  tinge  in  government.     (86)  But 
this  wide  movement  comprised  no  mysticism  of  the  older  Eu- 
ropean pattern  which  was  and  remained  foreign  to  the  British 

(84)  K.  Weiske;  in:  Deutscher  Kulturatlas,  3,40a  -  220a. 

(85)  H.  Achterberg;  in*.  Deutscher  Kulturatlas,  3,  40b  - 
220b.   -  Wertenbaker,  Founding,  315-6. 

(86)  W.  M.  Gewehr,  The  Great  Awakening  in  Virginia. 
104.     134ff.  185ff.  and  pass. 
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colonies  save  for  one  significant  exception--the  towns  of 
New  England. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  according  to  the  avail- 
able statistics  relatively  more  women  were  located  in  New 
England  than  in  the  other  colonies;  in  the  second  half  of 
the  18  century  there  was  a  surplus  of  women  in  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island.     But  without  further 
proof  it  is  certain  that  the  towns  of  New  England  had  ex- 
perienced long  since  an  excess  of  women,  irrespective  of 
what  was  the  sex  ratio  for  the  whole  region.     Now,  if  just 
in  these  towns  Quakerism  and  other  sectarianism  took  up 
the  form  of  a  feminine  movement,  while  in  the  other  parts 
If  Colonial  America  it  definitely  did  not,  we  are  probably 
right  in  assuming  some  causal  connection  in  this  coincidence. 

In  order  not  to  stress  too  much  this  interpretation 
of  the  facts,  one  may  ascribe  the  spectacular  appearance  of 
Anne  Hutchinson  to  a  transfer  of  traits  of  English  religious 
life  to  America.     Several  years  after  she  had  arrived  in 
Boston,  she  began  to  hold  meetings  of  women  for  religious 
purposes.    For  a  time  Mrs.  Hutchinson  met  unanimous  approval. 
But  in  1637  a  synod  resolved,  "though  a  few  women  might 
meet  together  for  prayer  and  religious  conversation,  yet 
large  companies  of  them,  as  sixty  or  more,  who  convened 
weekly  in  Boston,  taught  by  a  particular  one  of  their  number 
in  doctrine  and  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  were  disorders. 

(87)     FiBlt,  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,  I,  318. 
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The  orthodox  clerics  were  determined  to  retain  their  power 
by  any  means. 

The  same  reason  may  be  accounted  for  the  persecution 
which  about  two  decades  later  the  Quakers  experienced  from 
the  Puritan  leaders.    According  to  the  strongly  feminine 
character  which  the  Society  of  Friends  displayed  in  Old  Eng- 
land, Quaker  women  were  the  most  conspicuous  and  most  zealous 
among  those  persons  who  came  to  New  England  in  1656  and 
after  in  order  to  make  converts.     They  met  aneven  heavier 
opposition  here  from  the  orthodox  clergy  than  they  did  in 
Europe.     In  all  Protestant  countries  the  orthodox  clergymen 
praised  the  New  England  authorities  for  their  cruel  persecu- 
tion and  rejoiced  over  the  supposed  failure  of  the  Quakers 
to  gain  a  footing  in  America.  (88) 

Through  the  Impact  of  these  missionaries,  however, 
New  England  experienced  a  noticeable  shaking  up  religiously. 
The  hangings  and  other  cruel  forms  of  persecution  had  to  be 
stopped  in  1660,  not  only  from  fear  of  interference  from 
Charles  II,  but  also  "because  of  the  evident  opposition  of  the 
people.     (89)      Apparently  a  a  response  to  this  type  of  Chris- 
tianity was  growing  and  became  more  and  more  active  during  th 
whole  Colonial  period  in  the  New  England  towns.     This  pro- 
gressing accessibility  of  New  England  to,  or  rather  her 
productivity  of,  feminine  sectarianism  after  1660  is  no 
longer  to  be  explained  only  by  a  spiritual  contagion,  but  by 

(88)  Jo.  Henr.  Peustking,     "Gynaeceum  Haeretlco  Fanatlcum. 

(89)  Wertenbaker,  First  Americans,  104. 
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necessities  peculiar  to  this  social  setting.     It  is  sugges- 
tive that  in  no  other  part  of  Colonial  America  did  a  simi- 
lar religious  unrest  of  this  kind  spring  into  existence, 
neither  in  Pennsylvania,  the  very  foundation  of  the  Qualers, 
nor  in  the  tobacco  colonies  which  were  by  no  means  less 
connected  with  England.     The  cultural  ties  of  the  South  and 
the  mother  country  were  perhaps  even  stronger  than  those 
between  the  northern  colonies  and  England.  (90) 

The  behavior  of  women  in  the  religious  communities  of 
the  New  England  towns  was  often  capricious.     Judge  Sewall 
reports  in  his  diary  under  July  8,  1677:  "In  Sermon  time  there 
came  in  a  female  Quaker,  in  a  Canvas  Frock,  her  hair  dlsshev- 
elled  and  loose  like  a  Periwigg,  her  face  as  black  as  ink, 
led  by  two  other  Quakers,  and  two  other  followed.     It  occa- 
sioned the  greatest  and  most  amazing  uproar  that  I  ever 
saw.     (91)      Somewhat  later,  it  is  reported,  "one  woman,  to 
evidence  humility,  was  wont  to  exhibit  herself  in  an  old 
sackcloth  gown  with  her  face  smeared  with  grease  and  lamp 
black;  two  others,  though  generally  of  modest  deportment, 
wnet  naked  to  church  and  market  place  'as  a  sign.'"  (92) 

But  apart  from  these  excesses,  women  developed  a  most 
sane  religious  life  of  their  own  by  gathering  in  intimate 

(90)  See  Wertenbaker,  Founding,  22-3. 

(91)  Samuel  Sewall.  Diary,  1674-1729.     vol.  1.  - 

Mass.  Hist.  Soc. ,  Coll.,  ser.  5,  vol.  5.     Boston:  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  1878.  p.  43. 

(92)  Quot.  Wertenbaker,  First  Americans,  102,  n.  2. 
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and  quiet  meetings  for  prayer  and  devotion.     One  of  these 
circles  of  women  Is  mentioned  by  Cotton  Mather  In  1706.  (93) 
The  natural  Influence  that  women  exercised  In  the  religious 
communities  of  New  England  Is  well  demonstrated  by  the 
elsewhere  unheard  of  step  which  the  Brattle  Street  Church 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  took  as  early  as  1699  by  grant- 
ing women  suff range  In  their  parish.     "We  cannot  confine  the 
right  of  choosing  a  minister  to  the  male  communicants  alone," 

80  It  was  declared,  "but  we  think  that  any  baptized  adult 
person  who  contributed  to  the  maintenance,  should  have  a 
vote."  (94) 

These  quiet  cultural  Institutions,  glowing  faintly 
underground,  were  lighted  to  a  bright  flame  by  Jonathan 
Edward's  Great  Awakening  (1740-1742).     His  and  Whltefleld's 
oratorlal  power  drew  followers,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the 
multitude  of  the  common  people;  the  other  section  of  their 
followers  were  "notably  women'  of  the  higher  classes  In 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.     (95)      It  was  probably  not  by 
chance  that  the  only  American  mystic  of  first  caliber,  Jona- 
than Edwards,  lived  In  Massachusetts.     The  Great  Awakening 
died  down  after  two  years.     But  several  feminine  societies 
founded  at  this  time  outlasted  the  general  survival.  One, 
at  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston,  devoted  to  ''the  most  en- 

(94)  Quot.  Pres.  Smith,  History  of  Modern  Culture.  Vol.  2, 
p.  604. 

(95)  Osgood.     Am.  Colonies  in  the  18  Century,  3,  417-8. 
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clearing  Exercise  of  social  Piety,"  held  meeting  through  and 
beyond  the  Colonial  period.     At  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  a 
society  of  young  women  was  formed  in  1741  under  the  direction 
of  Sarah  Osborn,  herself  about  twenty  seven  years  of  age. 
Somewhat  later  she  helped  to  form  a  circle  of  women  at  Little 
Crompton.     Their  weekly  meetings,  too,  were  continued  for 
about  half  a  century.     (96)      Many  more  religious  activities 
of  women  are  known  to  have  been  undertaken  in  New  England, 
giving  this  northeastern  region  of  the  United  States  cultural 
traits  contrasting  with  all  other  parts  of  America. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  religious 
women's  movement  of  a  European  pattern  took  place  only  in 
the  towns  of  New  England,  and  here  again,  it  would  seem, 
preeminently  among  the  well-to-do.     The  countryside  and  most 
of  the  rest  of  America  displayed  at  the  same  time  a  religious 
dearth. 

As  a  whole,  we  may  sum  up  our  result,  the  British 
Colonies  of  America  formed  the  very  counterpart  to  the  European 
scene  in  all  those  cultural  traits  that  are  to  be  conceived 
of  as  consequences  of  the  sex  composition.     Over  and  above 
that,  the  early  interest  the  Colonials  took  in  their  growth 
in  numbers,  has  furnished  us  with  statistical  data  that  allow 
for  an  even  closer  differentiation  of  chronological  and  re- 
gional conditions.     The  New  England  towns  displayed  a  matri- 

(96)     Benson,  259-263 
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monlal  market  with  increasingly  European  characteristics; 
while  the  large  frontier  areas  were  a  man's  world  with  women 
enjoying  a  scarcity  value.     In  the  first  half  of  the  17  cen- 
tury this  frontier  was  located  on  the  coast;  but  it  moved 
constantly  to  the  west,  giving  place  in  the  coastal  provinces 
to  a  situation  nearer  to  normalcy  concerning  the  sex  compos- 
ition and  its  consequences. 

In  In  1760  the  foreign-born  still  represented  a  full  third  of 
the  population.    But  the  percentage  of  the  immigrants  dwin- 
dled, while  American  became  also  more  settled  in  manners  and 
morals.     In  1790  the  sex  rate  had  already  reached  the  level 
around  which  it  centered  in  the  19  century.     By  then  the  Col- 
onial period  had  come  to  a  close,  and  American  society  had 
thrust  off  the  exorbitant  traits  of  its  early  youth. 
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Bie  population  structure  of  Btirope  underwent 
decisive  changes  from  the  16th  to  the  18th  centuries, 
The  main  factor  in  the  redistribution  of  population  was 
the  expansion  of  Europe.    On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the 
steady  flow  of  population  to  the  New  World  from  Portiigal, 
Spain,  Prance,  the  British  Isles,  and  western  Germany, 
which  peopled  two  enormous  continents  with  new  inhabitants. 
On  the  other  hand,  just  as  great  a  movement  pointed  in  the 
opposite  direction.    Prom  Prance,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Germany  went  forth  an  eastward  migration.    Apart  from 
peasants  and  artisans,  soldiers  and  educated  people  were 
to  be  met  everywhere  in  the  eastern  countries.    The  Slavs, 
again,  embarked  on  the  penetration  of  the  southern  steppe 
and  of  Siberia.    Both  these  extending  streams,  overseas 
towards  the  west  and  on  land  towards  the  east,  caused 
numerous  smaller  migratory  movements  within  Europe  itself. 
It  is  possible  from  these  movements  to  reconstruct  a 
reliable  picture  of  the  quantitative  changes  in  European 
population . 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  definite  changes  in  the 
functioning  of  European  society  would  have  resulted, 
population  being  one  of  the  few  basic  factors  integrating 
any  society.    It  is  all  the  more  surprising  that  the 
comprehensive  consequences  of  the  migrations  in  this  age 
of  expansion  have  not  hitherto  been  systematically  studied. 
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Bie  first  direct  consequence  of  the  drain  of 
population  was  a  heavy  shortage  of  both  skilled  and 
unskilled  laborers.    Again  and  again  employers  complained 
that  the  lack  as  well  as  the  resulting  high  price  of 
labor  hampered  industry  and  agriculture,  and  there  was 
often  a  strong  competition  for  hands.    This  situation 
in  the  labor  market  is  the  most  decisive  fact  produced 
by  the  redistribution  of  European  population  in  the 
economic  sphere.    It  began  in  Russia  and  Poland  about 
1580.    In  the  middle  regions  of  Europe  the  migratory 
movements  steirted  later.    In  Germany  shortage  of  labor 
became  a  general  feature  about  1640;    in  France  it  began 
early  in  the  17th  century  and  increased  under  Louis  XIV; 
in  England  it  was  prevalent  after  1650.    The  shortage  of 
labor  is  a  well-established  fact  for  the  colonies  as 
well  as  for  the  Iberian  peninsula  and  for  Russia  and 
Poland.    Economic  historians  have  often  maintained  that 
unemployment  was  rife  in  middle  Europe  and  England,  and 
that  there  the  laboring  classes  were  in  a  deplorable 
condition.    The  present  author  has  taken  particular 
pains  to  prove  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  both  skilled 
and  unskilled  laborers  in  England  and  Germany. 

The  coincidence  of  time  of  emit^ration  and  labor 
shortage  in  different  countries  is  convincing  as  to 
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the  causal  connection  between  the  two.    However,  the 
significance  of  density  of  population  is  always  relative 
to  the  general  economic  set-up  of  the  area  concerned. 
Apart  from  the  primary  cause  of  emigration,  there  were 
additional  factors  which  conditioned  the  shortage  and 
the  high  price  of  labor  in  the  different  countries. 
Wars  caused  a  wastage  of  men;    new  areas  were  given 
over  to  agriculture ;    overseas  markets  created  a  cumulative 
demand}    the  domestic  system  brought  about  a  better 
organization  of  production;    the  influx  of  precious 
metals  from  America  stimulated  economic  life,    !I3iese  and 
other  factors  have  been  discussed  as  to  their  respective 
regional  importance. 

At  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  the  earlier 
period  of  Modem  (Times,  there  had  been  widespread  unemploy- 
ment in  most  li'uropean  countries.    With  the  new  situation  in 
the  labor  market  the  whole  social  policy  of  the  governments 
of  Europe  and  the  very  conception  of  their  function  changed. 
The  authorities,  now,  generally  took  the  view  that  laborers 
could  easily  make  a  living,  if  only  they  would  comply  with 
reasonable  conditions  of  work  and  pay.    (Baey  shared  the 
sentiments  of  the  employers  that  the  lower  classes, 
through  their  insubordination  and  idleness,  hampered 
industry  and  obstructed  the  efforts  of  merchants  to  gain 
foreign  markets.    The  problem  at  that  time,  therefore, 


was  no  longer  one  of  securing  a  "living  wage**  for  the  poor, 
but  of  establishing  an  upper  limit  to  workers'  incomes. 
Wage  assessments «  however,  could  not  materially  influence 
the  conditions  of  labor  supply #    IBie  rise  of  real  wages 
during  this  period  has  been  statistically  proved  by  modem 
investigators. 

All  states  now  tried  to  regulate  labor  according 
to  their  respective  needs.    Ttie  lacic  of  a  sufficient  and 
constant  supply  of  labor  was  most  pressing  in  those 
countries  producing  agricultural  products  for  the  world 
market  on  large  estates.    In  the  Americas,  the  expedients 
were  the  bondage  of  the  Indians  and  the  importation  of  Negro 
slaves  from  Africa.    For  the  same  reason,  serfdoin|was 
introduced  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  all  of  Germany  east  of 
the  River  Elbe,    ©lis  rural  serfdom  of  eastern  Europe  has 
been  discussed  by  most  writers  only  as  a  legal  problem. 
The  real  cause,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  shortened 
supply  of  labor  due  to  the  great  migrations.  Medieval 
serfdom  had  been  comaiuted  into  money  payments  and  had 
practically  vanished  everywhere  in  Europe.    In  the  period 
of  labor  shortage,  when  large  sireas  of  unclaimed  land  were 
thrown  upon  the  landlords*  hands,  servitude  once  more 
became  economically  profitable. 

It  is  rather  a  problem  why  servitude  was  not 
established  in  Europe  west  of  the  River  Elbe.  The 
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assumption  that  the  higher  level  of  civilization  there 
should  have  prevented  the  enslavement  of  the  laboring 
classes,  does  not  hold  good.    There  was  not  only  a  fully 
developed  legal  theory  of  servitude  tateen  over  from  Roman 
law,  but  also  Enlightened  philosophers,  such  as  John  Locke, 
openly  expressed  their  favorable  opinion  concerning  a 
re-establishment  of  slavery.    Indeed,  in  several  branches 
of  Mercantilist  economy  compulsory  vtork  was  enforced,  as 
in  coal  mines,  during  harvest  work,  and  in  the  newly 
established  workhouses.    On  the  whole,  however,  the  western 
and  middle  Kniropean  countries  demanded  a  moro  flexible 
labor  supply;    agriculture,  on  the  other  hand,  was  organized 
mostly  in  smaller  farms  which  supplied  the  home  mairket* 

Transcending  the  economic  sphere  proper,  the 
shortage  of  laborers  had  decisive  effects  on  social  life. 
The  greater  usefulness  of  labor  appears  as  the  most 
palpable  cause  for  the  humanitarianlsm,  the  religious 
tolerance,  and  the  educational  efforts,  for  which  the  Age 
of  Enlightenment  is  noted. 

Apart  from  the  shortage  of  laborers,  another  direct 
consequence  of  the  population  movements  was  the  drain  of 
marriageable  men  from  the  mother  countries.    The  various 
migratory  streams  were  different  in  their  social  composition, 
but  most  of  them  consisted  predominantly  of  young,  able- 
bodied,  unmarried  men,  leaving  behind  a  surplus  of  unmarried 
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women.    Contemporary  statistics,  however  inaccurate  most 
of  them  certainly  are,  confirm  the  fact  beyond  doubt  that 
there  existed  in  Exirope  an  unbalanced  sex  ratio,  The 
equilibrium  of  the  matrimonial  mai^ket  was  disturbed  and 
the  diminished  chances  of  women  in  finding  mates  were 
discussed  by  contemporary  writers  as  the  problem  of  spinster- 
hood.    Even  the  words  "spinster",  "old  maid",  and  "alte 
Jungifer"  were  coined  in  this  era.    Hhe  literature  of  the 
time  displays  a  superficiality  in  the  male  love  mores  and 
reflects  a  significant  moral  libertinism.    Many  boolcs 
appeared  at  that  time  having  as  their  object  the  consol- 
ation of  lonely  and  melancholy  women.    Numerous  mystical 
sects  which  sprang  into  existence  from  Spain  to  Russia, 
were  feminine  movements  to  a  considerable  extent  (the 
Spanish  mystics,  French  Quietism,  the  Qualcers,  Pietism, 
and  the  Chlysty  of  Russia). 

Ihe  countries  of  immigration  had  at  the  same  time 
a  surplus  of  marriageable  men.    The  sex  ratios  which  this 
author  computed  from  the  statistical  material  of  the 
British  colonies  of  America  confirm  this  fact  for  a  large 
area.     In  the  American  Colonies,  consequently,  male  and 
female  mores  of  sex  and  courtship  diverged  in  an  exactly 
opposite  direction  from  those  of  Europe,  and  the  general 
social  status  of  women  was  raised. 
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iken  the  population  structure  of  Europe  ckaaged 
towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century ,  the  social  system 
of  the  Age  of  Mercantilism  and  Enlightenment  also  brolce 
down*    Economic  life  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution;    and  a  new  position  of  women  in  love  and 
marriage  found  its  expression  in  the  ideas  of  Bomaaticism* 
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